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PREFACE 


'j' In the present rush of subjects to be inclutlcd in ilio 
^ education of the young, the outlines of ancient historv are 
( freqi^itly neglected, and the stories and allusions, nhieh 
tdl fifty years ago were part of the stock of knowledge of 
every cfducated person, are now frequently not understooil 
even by many of the graduates of universities. The result 
is that a classical allusion in Shakespeare or Milton has to 
he carefully explained with notes, to the detriment of all 
joy in the poetry. The present sketch of ancient history — 
which is not a textbook for examinations, Imt a framework 

ittlo which the fuller history of u “ period ” may be in.sorteil 

is an attempt to remedy this want. Whereas many modern 
school histories crowd their jwges with facts and omit familiar 
stories, the opposite system has been followed here, and every 
Well-known story — even when suspected of legend — has been 
given as far os the author could give it. Whether the stories 
are true or nob, they are in general so good as stories that 
they desen'e to be known if on that account only. It is 
hopcxl that the book may be used as a reading book, and 
found to be not without interest, for the middle forms of 
secondary schools, or for home-educated children of twelve 
and upwards. 

The facts which are given, however, follow the latest 
authorities, and are up to date as far as the current year. 
Breasted has been followed in Egyptian history, though for 
the sake of the youthful readers I have adopted the easiest 
form I could find of the Eg)'ptian names, e.g. Hatasu rather 
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• 

ihiiii Hatshcpsut. In the chronology of St. Paul I have 
followed lliunsay. In the sketch of the rise of Christianity 
I have contiiio<l myself to facts rocognized as histoiiail by 
the average historical student who believes in the Christian 
religion, without touching upon heresies or disputed doctrines. 
Some of the statements regarding the early Church are 
fotindcd on l^anciani, and ililTcr to some e.xlent from the 
views of historians before the results of recent archaiological 
s\>rvcys at Home were made known. Uoissier has been fol- 
lowed for Constantine and Julian. 

Suggested illustrative readings have been appended to the 
chapters, on the ground that when children have made 
acqnaintiinco with any historical character or situation, no- 
thing impresses it on their minds so much as fiction or jK>ctry 
in which the character or situation appears. Some of the 
readings are from works which in their entirety are not 
suitable for children’s rcjwlings, o.g. Ibsen’s Em}>fror 
Gulilfan, but there can be little doubt that these readings 
made to the children will greatly widen their intelligent grasp 
of history. 


Jubj, 19U. 
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PART I 

TO FALL OF EGYI*TIAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER 1 

PREHISTORIC MAN 

We leani what has liappened in tlie world in the days 
of our grandfathers and in the days of those who came 
before them, th miiffh the writing s of those wlio lived 
at that time. If we wish to study the records of the 
war with Napoleon at firsthand, we can look up tlie 
new.spapers and hooks of that period, wliich have given 
the information use<l by later historians. So with the 
records of the Romans, the Greeks, tiie Babylonians, and 
Egyptians; tlieir history is founded on the writings of 
tliose who lived at the time wlien the even ts occurred^ 
though it often happens that we cannot get at the 
ments winch tlieir historians used. But written history 
begins a t quite a late date in the history of the world; 
men lived on the eartli for thousands of years before the 
time of the earliest writing we know of, and had a 
history long before they had learnt to write. The period 
before written history begins we call Prehistoric. 

There are three ways in which we are able to learn 
something of the unwritten history of prehistoric times: 
by the study of language, the study of old traditions, and 
the study of ancient monuincuts. The study of language. 
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for instance, teaches us that the \voJ“d daughter, which 
in one sliape or another helonf^ to alinast all the lan- 
^'iiaiTrs of wliich our own is a branch, comes from a root 


meanin;,^ to draw or milk, whence it is inferred that the 


oirls of a tribe were in the habit of milknij; the animal.s 
of the tribe. A^niiii, there was an old tradition in Ef;ypt 
that once there wa.s an islaml in the Atlantic, now sunk 


beneath the sea. This seems to be probable, Wcau.se wo 
are told by fjeological authorities that Toneritfe and tlie 

the peaks of mountains belonging to 
a land now sunk beneath the .sea. It is, however, what 


we find iti buried ruins and burial j>lacea that tells us 
mf)st of wliat we know about pTehistoric man, and it 
is the excavation of these which 1ms added thou.sands of 


year.s to our knowled^'o of the history of man. 

Foi- instance, there have, within the last few ycare. 
Wen excavations made at a mound of earth which was 
believed" to contain the ruins of the ancient Canaanito 
city ot Gczer, which Solomon’s Egyptian wife brought 
him H.s her tiowry at her marriage. It was found that 
the mound h^i the ruins of no less than seven cities, 
built one aWve the other, and it wius plain, when tho 
excavators came to the lowest, that it was inhabited 
by a race of people neither Caimanite nor Israelite, who 
were proUbly the inhabitants of tho land before tlie 
Canaanites came. Their skeletons show that they were 
of .short stature and that they lived in caves. Wo also 
find tlmt ni these different cities, iron was not used until 
near the time of David; and that both among the cave 
d\veUei-8 and among the Camuinitcs it was tho custom to 
sacrifice infants, whoso skeletons are found in jara. 

By comparing the implements and tools which we find 
in these ancient mounds with those s'till in use among 
uncivilized people, we are able to judge of tho conditions 
in which they probably lived; and when we find a 


f • 
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beautifully designed cup or vase, we learn, by the kind 
of design, about what date it must l»ave been made. So 
also when we find stone weapons in one part of a mound, 
and bronze or iron in anotluT, we know that the stone 
weapons belong to a less-civilized people than (lie metal 
ones. Thus we find stone weapons used by the cave 
dwellers in the earliest ruin.s at Gezer, bronze in tho-se 


later, and iron not till about 1000 h.c. 

(The earliest stage of ci_viliziitionV-tbat of the 

Ininter^naTuralTy' Teaves'T^ver traces behind it than 
those of later times. The earliest men must have been 
in many ways like animals, except that they skKxl on 
their feet instead of going on all-fovn-s. and so were able 
to use their arms for fighting ami work; that their 
tlnuoilis were opjiosite their fingers instead of in a low 
with them, as are the hands of apes, so that they could 
grasp things and use tools; and most importt\nt of all, 
that to them God had given the power of pu.ssmg <)n 
to their children the lessons they had learnt, and im- 
proving upon them, while the cleverest animal, apart 
from the company of man its master, cannot pass on its 
knowledge to its young, but returns to its wild condition. 

The first rise of men from the animal condition of 
hunting other animals to kill and eat on the spot vas 
when they began to use the skins of the beasts they 
hunted as clothing. They had already learnt, as many 
animals have learnt, that it w’as better and safei oi 
them to live and hunt in companies under a leader 
than each for his own hand. Such a company, w iic i 
we call a Pack in animals, we call a Trijjejn mankind. 
The strongest and wisest man among them was chosen 
08 the leader of the tribe, and the rest of the tribe had 


to obey him. • * • 

The second stage of civilization we find is what is 

called the paat&ral, stage— an immense advance upon 
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th«‘ first. In time men learnt tlmt animals could be 
of Jiiore use to them tamed than killed and eaten. Now 
we find the tribe living in tents, driving flocks of tame 
beasts fiotn one grazing ground to another, feeding on 
then- young and drinking their milk, and learning to 
spin their shoru fleeces into woollen garments instead 
of dressing in skitia. 
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The third stage is the agricultural stage, when men 
found it to be possible to stay in one place and to raise i .j' i 
from the ground grain to eat and fljyc and liemp with • 

which to doUie themselves. The tribe no longer lived in ‘ 

tents, but built houses near their fields. They built tlieir r , 

houses near each other for protection, and so learnt to ( 
build villages. ‘ 

I^n all these stages it was of great importance that the 
tribe should have weapons both for hunting and for war; 
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aud of couisj tlie earliest weapons must have been sticks 
and stones. I They leamt to sharpen their stones into 


points, so as to make spearheatls, 
arrowhejxds, and axes. Lixter on 
they learnt to use metals, and 
found that by mixing tin and 
copper they could make sharp 
bronze weapons; still later they 
learnt to -bnn and make 


iron weapons. According to the 
weapons found in their burial 
places, we say that they belonged 
to the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, 
or the Iron Age. 

The men who knew how to 
make iron weapons — the Smiths 
— were for long looked up to as 
having unknown powe»-s. Per- 
haps this was becau.se they were 
the Masters of Fire, which was a 
very mysterious thing in the clays 
when matches were unknown. 
One fire had usually to be kept 
burning that others might be 
lighted from it, and most nations 
had some legend which spoke of 
fire, and the arts which depend 
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1, 2, 8, 0. anil 12 arc Cells*', 
which were i^robahly lucd for 
chlicU. hoc«, wnr-aie«, and 
other imrpoaca. 4, 8hlehl. 8, 
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on fire, such os forging metals, 

as being a gift to mankind from heroes or gods. 


Suggestions for illustrative reading — 

“The Cat that walked by Himself," Jiut So Stories (Kipling). 
“The Knife and the Naked CTialk,” /{eicwJs atid Fairiet 
(Kipling). 
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CHAPTER II 

THE RACES OF MANKIND 

^HE, chief rftces of^ mankind are to be distingnishe^c l by 
their colour— black, Ihown, yellow, and wliite. In ancient 
hisTor}- the black and brown hardly appear at all, thoujjh 
the black race seem in E^rypt to have been the orij^inal 
inhabitants of the covmtry. and to have mixed and inter- 
married with the wlute race. We do not come across the 
brown in this history. We meet the yellow race more 
frei|Ucntly, Imt not ver}’ often; and our history is chiefly 
concerneci with two great wlnte races, the Aryan, to 
wliich we belong, and the Semitic, to which the Jews 
Ixdong. It is the language in which wo find them 
writing that decides in what race wc should place them. 
In our own race, Aryan or Indo-European, we find one 
sort of language, where certain common wonls, such 
as father, viothrr, brother, two. three, &c., arc always 
almost alike; while in the Semitic languages we find 
these wortls entirely absent, and others taking their place, 
alike in the Semitic hmguagcs, but (juito unlike those in 
the Aryan language. The Semitic language, too, is cjuito 
ditrerent in grammar from the Aryan languages, anti 
there is not the least possibility of mistaking an Aryan 
language we do not know for a Semitic language. 

Neither Aryan nor Semitic races, however, were the 
first inhabitants either of Europe or of Western Asia. 
It is generally thought that once Europe was inhabited 
by a yellow race, the remnants of whom are to bo found 
in the Lapps and Finns of Northern Europe; and still 
later by another race belonging to the same family of 
mankind, whom wo speak of ns Euskarian, whose lan- 
guage is still spoken by the Basques in the south of 
Iiiancc. It is possible that the name Britain was first 
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given to our islaii'ls by the Euskariaii race. But in 
hi.'itorical times in Europe we Hnd various branclKs of 
the Aryan race rolling westward in waves, and sub- 
nier»-ing, not onl}' the Euskaiian inliabitants, but their 
own kinsmen’s earlier settK tnent.s. e know b\ tlie 
evidence of language tliat difl’ereut branches of the Aryan 
race must have come into Europe at various times and 
settled in the countries we now know a.s Britain and 
France, where the Kelts made tlieir homes; in Norway 


and Sweden, where we find the Scandinavians; in (5er- 


inany, where our Anglo-Saxon 
the Weser an<l the I’21l>e; in 
Slavonic races; in Greece and 


forefatheivS lived between 
Unssia, inhabite*! by the 
Italy, and the islands of 


the Mediterranean. 

The Semitic races, with which our early history has 
chietly to deal, seem to have had tlioir original hoiiu' in 
Arabia; and when they became too many for the fertile 
parts of Arabia to supply them with food, to have 
swarmed out to find homes elsewhere. Some came north- 
ward into Babylonia, some across the Isthmus of Suez 
inU> Egypt, others across the southern part of the Hed 
Sea into Nubia. It is with these Semitic races that the 
earliest civilizations of liistory are concerned; but even 
now. though we know so much more of the piust than our 
grandfathers knew, we cannot go back beyond about six 
thousand years at the utmost to the beginning of wiitten 
history, and the records of the Semitic race. 

One of_the gi-eatest discoverii» evc^mi^^in\an_wa5 
the art of w ntTr^ Thr* fi rst wri ti ng wa.s in all proba- 
bility a rude ki^of drawing; then parts of the objects 
were drawn to represent a tiling or a ^und, am 
gradually these parts were again shortened into letteis. 
What the letters were like greatly depended on the sub- 
stance which people had to write on. In Egypt, where 
there were great marshes covered with pap yrus^reeds. 
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the |iith of the reeds wfts cut into strips and used as 
paper, and written on with ink as we write on paper. 
But in Babylonia, wliere the papyrus did not grow, 
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writing was done witli a slmvp stick upon bricks of 

moist clay, which could be nftenvnrds dried or baked, 

and would last for ever. The stick had three sharp 

cornel's, the shape of a wedge, 

and this wedge-shaped writ* 

ing is known as cxineifot'm. 

The writer could not make 

curves with his stick, so tliat 

all the letters liad to consi.st 

of different kinds of wedges; 

wedges without tails, wedges 

with upriglit tails, wedges with liorizontal tails, wedges 

with slanting tails, and so on. Both in Egypt and 

Babylonia various kinds of writing were used at the 

same time, and the picture writing in Egypt is known 

(essi) 
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as hieroglyphic, and used more especially in the temples 
and tombs. 

It has been only during the last century 
that explorei-3 of ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lonia have learnt to rend their writing, and 
the result is that we know at the present 
time far more about these ancient nations 
than has been generally known for more 
than two thousand years. The oldest writ- 
ing we know is Egyptian, ami belongs to the 
Semitic race; but many of the other early 
nations also had a writing of their own, and 
scholars are now endeavouring to read the 
writin^r of the Hittites, a yellow race who have left 

inscriptions in Asia Jlinor. 

IlluBtralive reading: A'lon Lode, |)art of Chap. XXXM, be 
ginning ** Child Dn;aiu3*\ fee. 
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CHAPTER III 

early EGYPT 

After men learnt to settle in villages, and to ll\e by 
tilling the land around their settlements, they advanced 
in civilization according to their power of mixing peace- 
ably with men in other villages. This they could only 
do by means of roads, and when men made a road fioin 
village to village it showed that they had some notion ot 
friendly intercourse. But as soon a.s men learnt how to 
use boats, those who lived on a river found a road remJy- 
inade, and it is not surprising that we find the two fii-s 
civilizations of history in two great river districta. the 
valley of the Nile which we know as Egypt, and the 

icm) 
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valley of the Tigris and Euphrates winch we know as 
Babylonia. 

Of those, Egypt seems to luive l>cen tlie earlier; but 
in l)oth there were probably thousands of years between 
the time when men Hi-st settled in river villages and the 
time wlien we can trace the beginnings of great king- 
doms. A few villages first joined together to make 
a district, a few districts to make a small state, a few 
small states to make a larger shite, until there were 
recognized to be two Egy[)ta on the Nile — North or 
Ix)Wor Egypt, from the jxdnt of the Delta northward; 
and South or Upper Egyjit, from the point of the Delta 
southward to the First Cataract at Assuan. I^lizraiin. 
the name for Egypt in the Bible, means the Two Mizi-s, 
or the Two Egypts. 

The two Egypts were probably flourishing kingdoms 
as long ago ns 4500 ».c.; but the fii-st fixeil date in 
Egyptian history — or indec<l in any history we know — 
is the invention of the Egyptian calendar, 4241 B.C. In 
3400 the two Egypts were united under the rule of one 
man, a king named Mene.s, whose mummy has Intelyy 
bpen discovered. After him the Egyptian kings were 
reckoned according to the dynasties they belonged to, 
each dynasty counting usually from six to eight kings, 
though there are some with less and some with more. 

Egypt is so unlike any other country in the world 
that some notice must be taken of its formation. Tlio 
north of Africa is taken up by the great Desort, and the 
Nile winds through this desert (or 1350 miles, with a 
narrow strip of fertile country on each side, from twelve 
to thirty-one miles across. It seldom rains in Egypt, 
but the mountain torrents in the far south rush down 
into the Nile when tHe^ spring rains fall, and cause it 
to rise regularly from twenty -fi.ve to fifty feet all 
along its course during the summer. The water is led 
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by artificial dittos iuto the fields, where it leaves a 
layer of rich niu<l, which will grow iiumeuse crops wlan 
the water goes down. Tims, though it is actually smalle r 
than Belgium, it luis proved one of the most important 
countries of the world. 

For the la.st hundred miles of its coui-se the river 
sprea<ls out into a kind of fan of inai-sh land, named 
the Delta. The chief places to notice on the coui-so of 
the Nile are as follows: On or Heliopolis, in the Delta; 
Memphis, near the present Cairo, at the ])oiut of the 



Delta; Thebes, now Luxor; the Fi>-st Cataract, now 
Assuan; the Second Cataract, now Wady Haifa. 

The oldest inhabitants of Egypt seem to have been 
of the same stock as the pre.sent inhabitants of Somali- 
land; but before historical times Egypt was invaded 
and settled by a Semitic race who gave their lang\iage 
to the country. This, however, must have been long 
before our earliest traces of history. 

There were twenty-six dynasties altogether between 
Menes in 3400 and Psamtik III in 525. We should 
take up far too much space in this book if wo went 
through the whole of the dynasties in these three 
thousand years, so we shall mention only a few of the 
more important kings and the events connected with 
them. 
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From :U00 to 2980 tJitTC were eighteen kings, whose 
liome was lu-ar Abydos in South Fgypt. In 2980 began 
wliat is called the Old Kingdom, containing the third to 
tiu' tenth ilynasty. 'I’hree kings of the fourth dynasty 
’ built the three great Pj ramids as their palace tombs; 
their names were Kliufu, who dieil 2877; Khafre, wlio 
died 2774. and Menkure, who die<l a few j-eai'S later. 
Those kings ruled at Meiiiphi.s, near the present Cairo. 
The kings of the sixth dynasty were great tradei's. 
Trading .seems to have been the line of the Old King- 
dom much more than war. and tlie king.s employed 
Nubians fi*om the south to tight in tlieir armies. The 
title of Pharaoh liegan with the kings of the Old King- 
dom, and it is given hy the Hebrew writers to every 
king of Egypt down to Hophra. 

The Middle Kingdom datt^s from 21G0 to 1788 ii.c., 
and conUiins the eleventh and twelfth dynasties. Of 
the.se the twelfth dynasty, from 2000 to 1788, possessed 
greater kings than had hitlierto ruled in Egypt. Four 
of these were named Aiicnicmhat, and three Se.sostris. 
They developed the foreign trade of Egypt, trading with 
Canaan and the Greeks of the /Egean Archipelago, and 
the name of Sesoslris was remembered by the Greeks 
long after as that of a mighty king. 

The Egyptians who lived before Menes had already 
arrived at a considerable amount of civilization. They 
cliielly used stone implements, but they knew how to 
: ^ carve ivory .sjwons and were able to make beautiful 
pottery. The^lived in wattle<l houses, often smeared j'', 
y with mud; the men wore ^n breeches or a linen kiltf 
'■ ‘ and the women a long Hnon dress reaching to tlieir feet. 
They used rowing boats to go up and down the Nile. 
'Jhey were beginning to make use of cop|)er weapons, 
but had not yet discovered bronze. They wcixi chiefly 
agricultural, as the inhabitants of Egypt have always 
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been, but they delighted in hunting tlie beasts lx>tli of 
land and water, and carved pictures of tlieir Inints on 
the rocks. It was these “ pre-dynastic Egyi) t ians wlio 
first discovered that the year had 3G5 da\^, ainl made 
the ^^r to begin on tii^day when the sUir~yirius first 
appejired on the horizon at sunri se. Tliis was iji 424-1 n.r. 
'fhe EgTpth^ins of Tlie Jliddle Kingdom had come to 



a much higher stage of civilization. They had lenmt by 
that time to build masonry, and to make arches; the 
Pyramids of the Old Kingdom remain the wonder of the 
world; tliey luul mines for gohl in Nubia, for copper and 
mala^ite at Sinai, they made canals and reservoirs, and 
they had literature and poetry of their own. Sesos- 
tris III conquered Nubia, and extended the south frontier 
of Egypt to what is now Wady Haifa; Anememhat III 
made the great reservoir known as Lake Moeris, so as 
to have a supply of water in yeai’S when the Nile failed 
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to rise properly, iind tlie fields had no water to irrigate 
them. 

Among other works they built a great wall, with for- 
tresses at intervals, across the Isthmus of Suez, to keep 
the wandering tribes from Western Asia, whom the 
Assyrians cjxlled Shasu. from enteriiig Egypt; for a civi- 
lized country, whore the inhabitants have plenty to ejit 
and to clotlio themselves with, otlers a groat temptation 
to its barbarous neigblwui-s who have not enough. Tlie 
J’-'Jiyptian.s of the Middle Kingdom were not very war- 
like, an<l sent out their Nubian or Libyan subjects to 
fight for them. But when fugitives from another 
country, driven by war or famine, asked admi.ssion at 
the jjato of the Suez wall, they were allowed to enter 
Egypt in small numbers, in the hope that they miglit 
become useful subjects. 

Cert4iin Semitic tribes known a-s the Hyksos, Imd 
made a settlement at Kadesh in Syria, and wliethor 
driven on by greed or necessity, tliey made their way 
pjust the wall in such numbers that at the end of the 
twelfth dynasty they were able to seize the Delhi, after 
much bloodshed and do.struction. and tlieir kings reigned 
in North Egypt for a hundred ycare, from about 1675 to 
1575 n.c. The period reckoned as the thirteenth U) seven- 
teenth dynasties, 1788-1580, takes in the Hykso.s kings 
in North Egypt and various contemporary Egyptian ^ 
dynasties in the south. It was probably durfng the ' 1 
reign of the last Hyksas king of Egypt that the people 
whom wo know as the “Sons of Jacob”, driven by 
famine, came to ask for a refuge in Egypt, and were 
allowed to pasture their flocks and herds in the Land 
of Goshen. 

It lias been said that the Hyksos rule of Egypt did 
for the Egyptians what the Norman Conquest did for 
England: it taught a peaceful and un warlike people the 
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art of war. The Hyksos also intro-hicerl into the 
country, horses and wheeled vehicles, before unknown 
in Egypt. Tlicy seem to have learnt a certain amount 
of civilization from 
their subjects as time 
went on; but at last 
the native kings of 
Southern Egypt l>e- 
came strong enough 
to drive the Hyksos 
out. The eighteenth 
dynasty, which be- 
gan 1580, iiad DO 
sympathy with Se- 
mitic strangers from War Chftriot uJ Esjrti"" Kins 

Egypt; it was now 

that "another king arose who knew not Joseph . 


lllusti-ative reading: Genesis, xxxvii, xxxix, ff. 


CHAPTER IV 

EGYPTIAN RELIGION 

The religion of the Egyptians, which modern discoveries 
have revealed to us now that we have been able to 
examine the insenptions in their tombs and statues, is 
a very interesting study. Possibly it would bo truer 
to speak of their religions; for the Egyptians, as we 
know them in history, were a mixture of different races, 
and cacli race brought ite own kind of religion lu io 
common stock, so that in the religion of Egypt t lore 
were some things fine and time, others foolish and super- 
stitious. There was a black race which worshipped 
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sacred animals; another, probably reaching Egypt from 
the west, which believed in a great goddess called the 
Eartli Mother, who made the earth bring forth crops for 
the use of man; a third, perhaps, which looke<l on the 
Hiver Nile, the rise and fall of which brought about the 
fertility of Egypt, as inhabited by a river god; and a 
fourth, of Semitic origin, which believed in an Almighty 
Father living in the sky, and revealing Himself in the 

sun, moon, and 
planets, which 
gmdually l>ecame 
looked upon as in- 
dependent deities. 
Just as these'raceS' 
bewimc mixed by 
intermarriage, so 
their religions got 
mixed also, and 
each river district, 
or tumif as it was 
called, had its own 
form of this mixed 
religion. For in- 
stance, in one nome 
the .sun god would be called Ra. and worshipped at 
midday; at another Amen, and worshipped at sunnse; 
and by and by tite ignorant would take Ra and Amen 
to be two gods, though those who knew better would 
call the sun god Ra or Amen indifferently, and some 
would realize that the sun was not a god in itself, but 
a symbol of the Great Unseen God. In the same way 
one noine would have a crocodile for its sacred beasts 
while another had an ape or a cat, and that which had^ 
a sacred crocodile did not allow its people to kill or 
cut the crocodile; while in the next village, where the 
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sacred beast was a cat, the crocodile was hunted as a 
beast of prey. At Memphis, which was the oldest 
capital of Egypt, a black bull was the .sjxcivd bea.st: he 
wL called Apis after the Nile god. treated tl.rough Ide 
with the greatest honour, and buried at deatli ui n mag- 
niticent sepulchre. Certain bea.sts and bir.^s— the cow, 
the cait, the dog. the hawk, the ibis, and a special kind 
of ape— were sacred throughout Egypt, and ab(ail oO n.c., 
many thousand years after the history of Ep'pt begins, 
a Homan was lynched for accidentally kdhng a cut. 
Some think that our word “puss” is .lenved from a 
name of the Egyptian cat goddess, Pasht. 

Tlie sun god had many names— Osins, Ha, Amen, 
Ptah. &c.; but as time went on it was Osiris wlio was 
regarded as the chief god of Egypt ami the judge of the 
dead; his wife was Isis, their chihl was Horus. and 
Typhon was the god of darkness who strove to compier 

Osiris and was finally defeated. 

; The stories of Egyptian mytlmlogy are wihl and 
_!/'unplea.sant, though they probably were originally alle- 
/. gorle.s with hidden meanings, and w’e need not go into 
' them licre. Wliat is really interesting in Egyptian 
religion are the views and practices held in regard to 
death. These do not all hang together, and wc most 
likely have here again a trace of the teaching o I lo 

various races wdio lived together in Egypt. 

Taking Egyptian religion as a whole, we may say 
that instead of dividing man into Iwdy and soul, the 
Egyptians looked upon him as consisting of body, gdiost, 
soul, and spirit. The spirit they looked on as a Hame 
which would one day be united with the go s, u i 
ordinary Egyptian did not trouble himself much about ^ 
the spiidt. Those who were conscientious , 

. about their soul, which they imagined ^ kind of bmd I - 
which would undergo judgment after death foi its g 
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iUid biul deeds; but every Egyptian, and his friends after 
his dcatli, were much concerned about his ghost. The^^ 
idiost mi'dit torment his survivors unless he were made < 
thoroughly comfortable in his tomb; so both fear and 
love were Ciilled upon to care for his comfort. The ghost 
could only last while the body lasted; so the body was 
preserved from dewy by embalming it as a mummy. 
In case any accident happened to the mummy, a relay 



of images of the mummy was proyhled; some kings had 
many as fourteen. In early times real food was put 
into the tomb for the ghost's use, and real slaves killed 
to wait \ipon him; but gradually it came to bo thought 
that pictures of food, and images of slaves, would servo 
tlio ghost quite ns well, and tlio littio green figures we 
so often sec among Egyptian curiosities arc usually the 
images of slaves put into tlio toinb to servo the gliost. 
Those who were particularly anxious about tho comfort 
of their ghost made their tombs in their lifetimo, the 
kings who built tlio Pyramids among tho rest 
A book, called tho Book of tho Dead, was laid upon 
the bi*cast of tho mummy, and tliis was to help not tlio 
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ghost, bat tlie soul, on its way to ju<lgment. The Book 
of tlie Dead instructed the soul how to behave during 
its judgment, and informed it what the proceedings 
would be. It would at once after death be taken to 
appejtr before O.siris. the Ruh;r of the Dead, in tlie Hall 
of the Double Truth, and there would staml Anubis with 
a pair of scales, in one of which was a feather as emblem 
of truth, in the other a vase into which were to be put 
the g(K)<l actions of the dead. The recorder was to be 
the dead man's conscience, or heart, which he must first 
beg not to condemn him, and then he would have to 
make a confession of the evil dee<ls he ha<l abstained 
from doing. "I have not cheated men! I have not 
illtreated the widow! I have not lied before the judg- 
ment seat! I have not snared the .sjicred birds! 1 have 
not taken the sacred Hsh! I have not kept l^iick the 
water in its season (of the overflow of the Nile)! •Liiave 
no^ been t he c ause QL_Qthers' te ai-s 1 t 
the cjikes of the child! I have not multiplied wordsi 
These are only a few of the stitements the soul would 
have to make in the Hall of Truth, while the god 
Thoth stood by with his tablet writing down the recoiil 
as Anubis weighed his deeds. The justified dead went 
to the Meadows of Rest, and at hi-st were made one with 
Osiris, though we hear also of a period when those who 
were not wholly good had to pass through the bodies of 
animals and men according to their deserts; those who 
were wholly bad seem to have been annjhihvted. Ihis • 
must have given a moral sUindurd to the consciences of , 
the Egyptians, though probably they did not live up to 
it much more than the nations around them. 

The Egyptians thought of the sky as a kind of sea 
on which the sun, moon, and stars sailed every day to 
the west, and when they set to earthly eyes they 
thought of them as lighting up tlio world of the dead. 
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Accorclin|;ly they always built titeir cemeteries witli a 
West aspect. For a loni; time they seem to have known 
notliiim of the world to the south of the Fij'st CaUiract. 
beyoml which their Iwats could not go, and they 
thoiiglit that beyond tliis Wivs the sea which went 
round the earth; while the Nile ro.se from an under- 
ground stream in two caverns at the First Cataract 
and poured its wnte>-s through Egypt. Perliaps some- 
otie who Imd travelled up the Nile towards its soui'ce 
had brought rumoui's of the two great Nyanza lakes 
froju which it issues, wliich must have seemed an- 
otlier sea. 


CHAPTER V 

EARLY BABYLONIA 

In the early days of history we find not only the 
great river valley of Egypt, but also the great river 
valhfy of Habylonia, which, instead of tlic single Nile, 
had two rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates. The Nile 
fertilized its borders by a yearly rise and fall; the 
Tigris and Euphrates reijuired more careful treatment 
Tliey had to be carefully banked and kept within 
bounds, and their waters led by canals into the sur- 
rounding country; otherwise, w’hen the snow melted 
in the Armenian mountains where the rivers rose, 
they would have spread destruction over the whole 
valley. 

During the period which ends with Hammumbi, 
2000 B.C., wo find Babylonia divided into districts, 
each of which was ruled by its own priest king; and 
unless one of these kings, like Sargon of Agade in 
2800 B.C., was strong enough to make himself master 
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of the rest, each was independent of the othei-s. There 
was a priest king of Ur, of Erech, of Babylon, &c. ; 
and Hebrew tradition tells us that the tribe of which 
Abraham is said to have been the head belonged origi- 
nally to Ur, and went thence to Harran in Mesopotamia. 
The northern part of Babylonia was called by the Baby- 
lonians themselves Shuinir-Accad, and by the Hebrews 
the land of Shinar; and the writer of Genesis x tells 
us what is confirmed by other sources, namely that the 
“ beginning ” of Babylonia consisted of the separate 
cities of “ Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh in the land 
of Shinar”. "Out of that land went forth Asshur” 
(the Semitic invaders who settled in Assyria) "and 
builded Nineveh and Rehoboth-Ir, and Ualali, and 
Uesen The original inhabitants of Assyria were a 
people called Mitunni. 

While the first fourteen dynasties of Egypt were 
reigning Babylonia was sometimes, though not very 
often, united under one powerful king: such a king 
was Sargon of Agade, 2SOO B.C., and his successor 
Naram-Sin. Sargon collected the first library of which 
we have any knowledge; his books were inscribed 
bricks such a.s we may see in the British Museum, 
and the wedge - shaped writing is often as clear and 
fine as modem print. Erech, U»e home of Sargon s 
library, was known as the "City of Books”. Sargon 
united almost all the Babylonian cities under his rule, 
and turned his victorious troops westward and south- 
ward, so that we find him both in Cyprus and in the 
peninsula of Sinai as conqueror. He left his empire 
to his son Naram-Sin, but it lasted no longer than 
his death; the eastern neighbour of Babylonia, Elam, 
recovered its strength, and Elam became the overlord 
of Babylonia, enforcing tribute from the Babylonian 
cities for several centuries. 
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Like the Egyptinns, the Babylonians seem to have 
been of a mixed race, and the similarity of some of 
tlieir religious ideas to those of the aborigines of 
Eastern Asia has made some people hold that the 
Semitic people who ])oured ont from Arabia into Baby- 
lonia and settled there must have intermarried with 
the original inhabitantsS of the country and acquired 

some of their views. The Semitic 
Babylonians seem originally to 
have had the purely Semitic 
notion of an unseen Almighty 
Father, of wiiom the sun. moon, 
and planets were symbols; but 
later these symbols came to be 
looked upon as independent gods, 
each with a goddess wife. They 
al.so had the Earth-mother god- 
dess, whom they called Ishtar. 
As in Egypt, it is probable that 
the more instructed among them 
know that the heavenly bodies 
were not gods but only symbols 
of God. But besides this they 
had the same kind of spirit wor- 
ship which is to be met with still in Eastern Asia, now 
called animistic. In this religion the great object of 
life is to defeat the malice of bad spirits by means of 
spells, and this belief, it is thought, may have belonged 
to the race which was in Babylonia before the Semitic 
conqueiore entered it from Arabia. By far the greater 
number of Babylonian writings yet discovered consist 
of spells which would keep the bad spirits away from 
the person who recited them, and practically the teiTor 
of these evil spirits seems to have been the chief element 
in the ordinary religion of Babylonia. 
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Astrology had much to do witli these sjxjIIs. Ac- 
cording to their theory it was all-important fur success 
in any undertaking that the sun, moon, and j)luuets 
should be in a favourable position, and this the as- 
trologers only could decitle. They only knew of ti\e 
planets — Mei*cury (Xebo), Venus (Ishtnr), Mai'S (NergJil). 
Jupiter (Marduk), and Saturn (Ninib). Tlie sun was 
called Sharaash, and the moon Sin. In some places, 
such as Ur and Harran, the moon was the prineipal 
god, in others the sun. There were other ])iincipal 
gods, among whom was Ea the god of the sea, Ann 
the god of the sky, and Bel, who in later time.s came 
to be confounded with Marduk, the mediator son of 
Ea. The story ran that Marduk, representing the go<ls 
of rule and order, had conquered Tiamat, the di'agoa 
of chaos, and divided her in two halves, one to form 
the sky, and tho other Uie earth. In the British 
Museum there is a representation of Marduk contjuer- 
ing the dragon Tiamat, who snarls at him over her 
shoulder wdth the liead of an angry cat. 

One story which spread from Babylonian astrologers 
over the world is worth noticing. It i.s the story of 
the Signs of the Zodiac, which was supposed to be 
represented in the sky, and to rule the months; ac- 
cording to the old rhyme their names arc os follows: — 

Tlie Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 

And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 

The Virgin and the Scales; 

The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 

The Man that holds tho watering pot, 

And Fish with glittering tails. 

The hero in this story is a mighty hunter named Gil- 
gamesh; but we must take away two months from 
his adventures, which probably had other names once, 
but lost them owing to the importance of the season 
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tlu*y rcpresenU-tl. These two months are the month 
of tlic sprinj; sactihce wIkti the Ram wa,s offered as 
the fii*st-i)orn of tlie Hixjk. and tlie liarvest month when 
the wlieut was weijjhed in the Scales. Giljjaiiiesli is 
.sent to kill a Man-Hull called Eabjuii; but Eiibani and 
Gil^amesh become dear friend.s and go about the world 
togetlier a.s the Heavenly Twins, doing groat deeds. 
They kill the Crab, a friglitful sea mon.ster, and the 
Lion; but Ishtar, the \'irgin go<ldess. unfortunately falls 
in love with Ciilgamesh. Oilgamesh scorns the love 




OlltfariKBli And EaIiaiU In convict wlih a Lion: And Gil^mcth And ArtdcA 
tTtiMing thQ Water* of l>(Ath(c>Un<1rlcAt t^Al ahowlng ImprrulonX 
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of Ishtar, and in revenge Ishtar seta lierself to work 
evil to him and his friend. By means of the Scorpi^ 
and the Archer slie slays Eabani, and smites Gilgnmesh k;, 
with a terrible disease. Oilgame.sh, sicTc and unlmppy/ 
comes to the Waters of Deatli, where lie finds a ferry- 
man (probably Capricorn), who offers to take him over 
tlie waters to the land where his ancestor, Utnapishtim, 
the Waterman, lives in immortality. Utnapishtim tells 
him the Babylonian story of the Deluge, where Utna- 
pishtim had played the part of Noah, and was rewarded 
by the gods with the gift of immortal life. He scuds 
Qilgainesh to be h(^led of his disease by being dipped in 
the Wutoi'S of Death; but Gilgamesh cannot be happy 
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\vithout his friend Eabani, and Ea, the sea god. sends liis 
son Marduk to bring Eabani's spirit from tlie under- 
world to the laud of heroes, wlien he and Gilgamesh 
live happy for ever, under the symbol of two Fishes 
swimming in the ocean of Eternity. i 

Gilgamesh, no doubt, was origimilly the sun: his 
prosperity indicates the glowing lieat and light of the 
sun in spring and early summer, his troubles the loss 
of both in the unhealthj’ months of autumn, the \\ aters 
of Death the wet and cold months of the winter, ended 
at hist by the soft south wind blowing up from the 
sea. Though tlie Babylonian underworld, generally 
speaking, was looked upon as a place of dust and 
darkness, where the souls of the dead clung like bats 
to the walls, it is cheering to feel that they still sjiw 
some prospect that heroes who had been friends in 
life would meet and love once more beyond the Waters 
of Death, 

The Deluge story which Utnapishtim tells to Gil- 
gamesh seems to be the origin of the story in Genesis, 
only with this great diH’erence, that ns told by tho 
Babylonians the Flood was .sent by some of the goils 
with the disapproval of the rast, while a-s told by tho 
Hebrews it w’as sent by the One Almighty God as a 
punishment for the sins of the world. It has been 
thought to be founded upon the memory of some 
frightful inundation, possibly caased by an earth- 
quake wave affecting the two great river valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Another story of the Babylonian mythology, founded 
on the changing seasons of the year, is that of tho 
Descent of lahtar. Ishtar is tho Earth, and her hus- 
band Duinuzi is the spring. The .spring passes and 
Dumuzi dies, and Ishtar goes into the underworld to 
find him. She has to pass through seven gates, at 

(C82I) s 
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encli of wliich sl»e has to give up one of lier robes or 
}ier adornments, and she is kept prisoner down below 
in the land of the shades. Now it is winter, and all life 
dies out of the upper world; the com will not gi'ow, the 
cattle will not calve, men and women will not marry. 
At last Ishtar's father, the Sea god Ea. interferes, and 
Ishtar passes back through the seven gates receiving 
back her adornments, to find Dunuizi once njore when 
the spring returns, and all earth rejoices with her. 

Duinuzi was called Taminuz by the Hebrews, and 
spoken of as “my lord” (Aclonai) by the Canaanites, 
ami every year there was among many of the Semitic 
races a general day of mourning for his dwith and a 
festival of rejoicing held in honour of his revival. The 
story passed over into Greece, where he was spoken 
of by the name of Adonis. 


CHAPTER VI 

HAStMURABI OF BABTI.ON 

The Hyksos invasion of Eg)'pt, which we mentioned 
in Chapter III, belonged to one of the great race 
movements we spoke of in Chapter II. Wo do not 
know whether this movement affected the Aryan race, 
but it ended in quite a new arrangement of Western 
Asia, and was probably the time when a warlike nation 
called Kheta or Hittites, whose portraits on the Egyptian 
monuments suggest the yellow race, settled down to the 
north of Syria. Their capital was Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. 

It is most probable that among these moving Semitic 
tribes the tribe of which Abraham is said to have been 
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the Iciider came from Harrnu in Mesopotnmia ami settled 
ill Canaan. This tribe contained the forefathers of the 
children of Israel, and also those of the .Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Aunnonites, and other clans who traced 
their relationship to Abraham. It seems, however, as if 
it were only the family of Abraham who could have 
entered Canaan and lived there as peaceful nomads, for 
the other clans probably formed a prc<latory company 
of desert tribes afterwards known as Habiri, who ha'l 
no settled home, but lived for some generations in tlie 
de.scrt on what they could get by raids. 

About 2000 K.C. we find a groat king in Babylon 
named Hammurabi. He is probably the same person 
mentioned in Genesis, xiv, as Amraplu I king of Shinar, 
and he Ls represented as going out under Chedorlaomnr 
king of Elam to subdue a revolt against the Elamite 
king’s anthoi'ity. Hammurabi, at the lx.-ginning of his 
reign, w'as tributary to Elam; later on he conijuercd 
Elam anti l>ecame independent, and his authority ex- 
tended all over Western Asia. 

The thing, however, which makes Hammurabi an im- 
portant name in history is that he is the fii-st great law- 
giver whose name has come down to us. In 1002 n 
black marble pillar wa.s foimd, inscrilK'd with Ham- 
murabi’s code of laws, and these laws give us a clear 
view of the civilization of ancient Babylonia, which 
had arrived at quite as high a pitch as that of Egypt 
They are also important as having apparently been 
accepted in Canaan as well as in Babylonia, just ns, a 
hundred years ago, Napoleon's code of laws came to be 
accepted in other countries besides France. It is not to 
be supposed that Hammurabi made all the laws in his 
code himself, but he must have reduced the laws already 
in force to an orderly series, and at the top of his pillar 
he is repx'esented as receiving his Code of Laws from the 
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hands of the sun g<xl, meaning that he consirlered that 
he Imd a divine coimnission to rule his people according 
to them. 

The laws rcdato to every detail of civilized life. The 
Babylonian, under usual circuinstancevS, had but one wife, 
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who had much the same rights ns a wife in Europe now; 
but if she were childless, he might act as Abraham did 
in taking Hagar. Tlic slave wife’s children were not 
slaves but free. There were laws about debt, agriculture, 
commerce, and all subjects which could require a law; 
and with regard to criminal offences, the law was "on 
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eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth”. But a noble- 
man’s injury was punished far more severely than that 
of a poor man. What is rather curious is that tlie same 
principle is carried out with regard to medical men and 
to house- and shipbuilding. If the imperfect building 
of a house or ship produced damage to the owner, the 
builder was to suffer the same damage in person aiul 
property; and if a surgeon operated unsucces-sfully 
upon a patient he might in some cases be punished by 
having his hands cut off. which could not have been 
an encouragement to the study of surgery. There were 
also most careful regulations regarding agi-iculture, and 
we can see how needful these were by looking at Baby- 
lonia at the present day, and seeing how, simply by 
neglect of the banks of the rivers, and of the canals wliich 
were arranged to lead the water off in time of Hood, the 
very country which was once the garden of the world 
has become a desert. If a man let a field to another 
man, the tenant was .supposed to put up a cottage in it 
for a caretaker, who was to drive away marauding wild 
goats, scare birds, and collect locusts. If the field were 
bordered by a river or canal, the tenant of the field was 
bound to keep the banks in repair; and the shepherd in 
charge of the great flocks of sheep which the Baby- 
lonians kept was bound to keep his sheep from straying 
into the cultivated fields of his neighbours as he drove 
them from one place to another. In fact, Hammurabi’s- 
code shows us a highly civilized power ruled by care- 
fully devised laws, and a study of it makes us feel that 
our own civilization is not so superior to that of ancient 
times as we are sometimes disposed to think. 

While Hammurabi lived Babylonia was prosperous 
and peaceful; unlike Egypt, the Babylonians were a 
warlike race and accustomed to fighting, and the Semitic 
tribes which had begun to surge westward must have 
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left them on one side and passed on towards Palestine 
and Kj?ypt. Somewhat later, however, Babylonia also 
had its turn of adversity. One of the races migrating 
westward, called KjlssIiu or Kossites, overran Elam, and 
eventually Babylonia also. The Ko.s.site dynasty ruled 
Babylonia for nearly six hundred years, during which 
the Babylonian language, literature and civilization 
which Hammurabi had mwle dominant in Western Asia 
reUiincd its hold there. But in time the Kassites also 
passed away, and then we find not Babylonia, but its 
northern colony Assyria (now an independent kingdom), 
the most powerful state on the Two Rivers. 

Illustrative reading: Pa.vwgo.-» fmai the Haniniurabi Lode 
(Johns), Uastings’a Dictionary, extra volume. 


CHAPTER Vn 

THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE, FIRST PERIOD 

When the Hyksos kings were driven out of Egypt, the 
countries of Western Asia had taken something of the 
shape they retained for the next thousand years. Wo 
may regard lliem tus placed as follows: — 

Starting from the Persian Gulf, wo find at its mouth 
a people called Kaldu, or Chaldtcans, living in the salt 
marshc-s near the sea; they were sometimes subject to 
Babylonia, and sometimes independent. Nortii of thorn 
was Babylonia, and north of Babylonia, Assyria; to the 
east of Babylonia was Elam. West of Assyria, the most 
im|X)rtant nation w'erc the Hitlitcs, partly on the upper 
part of the Euphrates, and partly in the east of Asia 
Minor. The Lydians lived in the middle part of Asia 
Minor, and the Ionian Greeks in the western part What 
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we now call Palestine — the strip of coast between the 
sea on the west and the Jordan and Lebanon mountains 
on the cast — was then allied Canaan; but the Semitic 
inhabitants of Canaan did not call themselves Canaan- 
ites, hut Pttnf, from their old home in Arabia. Tins 
word, in the Old Testament, take.s the fonn Put, and 
became lenf'theiied by the Greeks into Phoenicia, while 
its adjective, Punxc, is one we shall meet in Roman 
history. Zidon was the chief town of early Canaan, 
aivl the jjreat trading centre for several centuries of the 
Mediterranean countries. The language they spoke, 
which we usually call Phamician, was practically the 
same as Hebrew. nn<l not very unlike the language of 
Babylonia, Their religion, too, was in many respects 
like that of Babylonia; when the Babylonians spoke of 
Bel and Ishtar, the people who inhabited Canaan used 
the names Baal and Ashtart. or Ashtorcth. 

The Assyrians appear to have been a Semitic tribe 
who settled among a people allied the Mitanni, who were 
important neighbours of Egypt during the Egyptian 
Empire, though they finally became absorbed into the 
Hittite people, to whose race they possibly belonged. 
West and south of the Mitanni was Aram, which we 
know better as Syria. (The name Syria has nothing to 
do with Assyria, but is derived from Tyre (Sur), through 
which the Western nations reached it, so that it should 
be Tyria rather than Syria.) Ethiopia, called Cush in 
the Bible, was w’here Abyssinia now lies, and Libya was 
the north coast of Africa west of Egypt On the moun- 
tains north-east and north of the River Jordan lived the 
Aiuurru, whom we know as Amorites. 

The only Aryan race which we meet with in those 
early times are various families of Greeks — the Ionian 
Greeks, called in the Bible Javan, and Greek tribes from 
Crete and Cyprus, During the Egyptian Empire there 
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was plainly i ntercours e between Egypt and Greece, since 
Greek pottery has been found in Egypt, and Egyptian 
pottery at Mycena?. 

The Egyptian Empire altogether dates from 1580 to 
1150; what is called the First Period ends 1350. It is 
noticeable that we now find South Canaan and Syria 
beginning to be a bone of contentio n between Egyjit and 
Asiatic powers, as we find it nearly 1000 yeai’s later in 
the Old Testament. The chief kings of the first period 
of the Empire are as follows: — 

Ahmes I drove the Hyksos from the Delta; they seem 
to have retreated slowly to Syria, whither he ptirsued 
them with his army, and niiide South Canaan and Syria 
tribub^y to Egypt. He and his succc-ssors lived at 
Thebes, now Luxor. His date is 1580-1557; his son 
and grandson, Amenhotep I and Thothmes I, were also 
conquering kings. Thothmes I extended the j)ower of 
Egypt from Ethiopia to the Euphrato.s. He died about 
1501, leaving the succession to liis daughter Habisu. 
Hatasu had two half-brothers, both called Thothmes; 
the one, Thothmes II, succeeded his father for a short 
time; the other, after the Egyptian custom, married 
Hatasu, and, as Thothmes III, proved to be the gieatest 
king of the Empire. But Hatasu considered herself as 
the true queen of Egypt, and, with a strong party at her 
back, placed her husband in the background. Architec- 
ture was Hatasu’s hobby, and she built herself a splendid 
temple tomb at Thebes, besides other magnificent build- 
ings at Knmuk. Her husband’s bent was for war, and 
apparently he much disliked having to play a seegndary 
part to his wife, for as soon as she died he destroyed all 
her inscriptions and built a stone sh^Hiing around her 
pillars. In 1479 he started at the head of an aimy to 
quell a rebellion in Syria, at the back of which was the 
kingdom of the Mitonni. He won a great victory at 
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Megirldo, aud for the next twenty yeai-s he led his army 
yearly to fresh conquests. He constructed a fleet, and 
did not only conquer, hut organized his empire so that 
Egyptian rule was a reality, from the Fourth Catai“act 
to the Upper Euphmtes. Both Assyria and Babylon, 
as well as the Hittite sUte, paid him some kind of tribute. 
In 1447 he died, and was buried at Thebes. 

The next two kings, Amenhotep II and Thothmes IV, 

followed in the steps of 
Thothmes III. In the 
reign of the third, Amen- 
hotep III, 1411-1375, the 
Egyptian Empire rose to its 
greatest glory and In^gan 
to decline. He had not to 
go to war in Asia, ami ho 
did his utmost to encourage 
foreign commei*co, and all 
kinds of art in Egypt. 
The remain.s of his great 
buildings at Thebes are 
still to be seen at Luxor, 
lie mnn'icd a princess of 
iMitniini, but whether as a second wife, or a successor 
after her death, he married also an Egyptian lady named 
Tiy, who appeans to have l)cen a woman of groat strength 
of mind and ability, and >vho influenced both her husband 
and her sun. Her husband placed her name with his at 
the head of royal documents as though she were a ixdgn* 
ing queen. 

With all great empires there comes a time w hen thai r 
e(lges bc<;rn to crumble aw ay, and this began in Ameu- 
hotep Ill’s lime and continued in the reign of his son, 
Amenhotep IV (1375-1358). This king came to the 
throne as a mere boy, aud was greatly influenced both 
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A ROYAL PROPHET 



by his mother Tiy and his youii" tiueen, who seems to 
have been a foreigner, but whom he loved dearly. He is 
one of the most interesting figures in Egyptian history, 
for he was the tii-st king wc read <^f who endeavoured ^ 
do away with polytheis m and idolatry. - 
'TFe empTre''rec|uired a strong hand^against the enemies 
who wei’c beginning to attack it on the north and east, 
but Amenhotcp IV was far more interested in endeavour- 
ing to reform Egyptian religion than in keeping up his 
authority in distant possessions. A great idea had seized 
his mind which only a prophet, rather than the king of 
a gieat empire, could have got carried into ellect. He 
wished to replace the multitude of Egyptian gods by one 
God, Father and Maker of all men and all things, \inder 
one symbol, which he called Aton— the symlx)l of the 
face of the sun with rays shooting from it ending in 
hands. He dropped his own name beginning with the 
name of the go<l Amen, and called himself Akhen-Aton, 
the “glory of Aton”. He had the representition.s of the 
god Amen, who.se worship w'as gieatcst in the royal city 
of Thebes, taken out of the temples, and built himself a 
new capital, not tainted with idolatry. The priesthood 
of Amen hate«l him and <lid all they could against him, 
but Akhen-Aton pursued hi.s way without noticing their 
malice. He had a wife whom he loved, and four<laughteJ*s, 
but no son. He died young, leaving his empire to one 
of his sons-in-law, and his religious reform died with liim. 
It hud come before the times were rii)e. 

Where Akhen-Aton's new capiUil stood, there is now 
a mound called Tell-El-Amarna. In the year 1885 a low 
stone chamber was found here full of inscribed Baby- 
lonian bricks. They proved to be the sbite papers of 
Akhen-Aton and his father, Amenhotep III. They are 
written in the Babylonian language, the court language 
of Western Asia, and give us a picture of tl^ decay 
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of tlio Asiatic empire of E<jypt. The governors of the 
Syrian and Canaanite cities write implorin g help against 
the wild tribes of Hnbiri, who are now thought to have 
been akin to the Hebrews, perliaps Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and the northern tribes of Israel, and Burnabury- 
ash, the king of Babylonia, writes in effect: “ Keep your 
people in order or I shall liave to do so”. Akhen-Aton 
does not seem to have sent any effective help. He was 
thinking, no doubt, of even greater matters. He was 
a jirophet and a poet, and a hymn of liis to Aton is 
still to be road engraved in the ruined tombs of El- 
Amanm. Here are some passages from it: — 

“ Briglit is the earth 
When fh(»u riscat in the horizon, 

Wlieii thou .shincst n-s Aton in the day. 

. . . Tliey awake nnd stand upon their feet 
F<ir thou linst raised them up. 

Their limbs Ixithed, they take their clothing, 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy dawning, 

Tlieii in nil the world they do their work. 

All entile rest upon their herbage, 

All trees nnd plants flourish, 

The binls flutter in the marshes, 

Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet, 

All winged things fly, 

• They live when thou hast shone upon them. 

. . . When the chick crieth in the egg shell 
Tliou givest him breath therein to preserve him alive. 
When thou hast perfected him 
Tliat he may pieive the egg, 

Ho cometh forth from the egg, 

To chirp with all his might; 

He runneth about on his two feet, 

When he hath come forth therefrom. 

. . . How manifold are all thy works 
Tlioy are hidden from before us, 

O thou only Qod, whose powers no other ptossesseth. 
Tlmu didst create the earth according to thy desire, 
While thou wast alone!" 
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The bricks found in the chamber at EUAmarna are 
now spoken of as “ Tell-El-Amarna letters". 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE. SECOND PERIOD 

After the death of Aken-Aton, there ensued a period of 
confusion from 1358 to 1350. Tlic priests who brought 
back the old religion of Amen gained possession of some 
part of the country, and one actually became king for a 
year or two. But the nineteenth dynasty brought kiirgs 
who restored the former condition of the country. Harm* 
hab, the Hrst king of this dynasty, 1350 to 1315, restored 
the worship of Amen, repaired his temples, and erased the 
name of Akhen-Aton from his mo num ents. He proved 
to be a just and wise ruler, however, and ilevoted himself 
to internal reform. His successor was Raineses I, who 
in two years was succeeded by his son Seti I. Seti I 
and liis son, Ramcse.s II, were concjueroi"s and builders 
of the same type as the earlier Ainenhoteps. Seti died 
in 1292, and Rameses II reigned in Egypt for sixty-seven 
years. 

Dunng the reigns of the Thothmes and Ainenhoteps 
we may imagine the tribes we know as the Children 
of Israel living a pastora l life in Goshen, under 
the condition of giving some of tlieir labour for the 
public works of Egypt; but it would seem that under 
Rameses II these conditions were greatly aggravated. 
This king, who must have .spent much of his time in 
sitting for his numerous stone portraits, seems to have 
very wisely devoted himself at the beginning of his 
reign to putting Egypt into a state of defence against 
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Asiatic invaders. There was a jp-eat war with the 
Hittites, who ha<l come soutli from their habitations 
in Asia Minor and settled at Carchemish, and the 
decisive bittle seems to have been won by the per- 
sonal bravery of Ramoses II, unless his inscriptions 
were written by court tlatterers. He made a treaty 
willi the Hittites, and married a Hittito princess; but 
it wjis no doubt wisdom on liis jmrt to build fort-r«j>ses 

on the isthmus of Suez, pro- 
visioned with stores to supply 
his troops when they marched 
into Asia. Two of these, “ Pi 
Turn” ami "Ramsu Jlere Amun", 
were built by the impre.^cd 
labour of the children of Israel, 
naiiied in the Bible Pithom and 
Riunnscs. XbeirjdiesJiiiiatbeon 
i dentifie d of Jata .ycum 

It would appear by recent 
investigation that not all the 
tribes of Israel went down into 
Egypt There were certain 
divisions among these tribes, indicjited in the Bible by 
the notice of their mothers’ names. There were three 
Rachel tribes, Manassch and Ephraim (sons of Joseph) 
and Benjamin. There were three Leah tribes. Rcul^n, 
Simeon, and Judali.^ There were, besides these, six 
tribes of mixed blood, said to bo the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah, and it seems probable that most of these, 
more especially Asher, Naphtali, lasachar, and Zebulon, 
did not go to Egypt at all, but remained in the north 
of what was afterwards the land of Israel. It is possible 
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that they may liave bcJonged to the tribes of the 
Habiri, who in the reign of Amenliotep IV were invii<l- 
iiig Caniuin, and some of whom probably settled on the 
east and south of Jordan as Moab, Amnion, and Edom. 

Asher is mentioned in its connection with Canaan 
in inscriptions by Sety I and Raineses II, and Meron- 
ptah speaks of the conquest of “ Lsrael ", among other 
Caananite peoples at the time of the Exoilus, long 
before the tribes led by Moses had crossed the Jordan. 
This is thought to refer to the nortliern tribes above 
mentioned. 

Rameses II, after a long reign of sixty-seven years, 
wa.s succeeded by his son Merenptah, who wius an old 
man when he came to the throne, and who reigned 
for ten years, from nlx>ut 12d0 to 1220 B.c. lie was 
of a changeable an«l uncertain iHsjiosition, <|uite capable 
of changing his mind from one day to another, as the 
Pharaoh of Exodus docs. It is probable that the Exodus 
took place at the beginning of his reign. Moses, whose 
name is Egyptian, a Hebrew brought up in high circles 
in Egypt, indignant at the oppression of his people, had 
killed one of their oppressors, but found that the o|> 
pre.ssed people were too degratlcd and slave-spirited to 
second his efforts for their freedom. He fled fiom 
Egypt to Midian in North Arabia, and there took 
refuge with a Kenite “priest king", whose daughter 
he married, and with whom he lived for a long period. 
It is held by mast scholars that Sinai, the range of 
mountains where Horeb is situated, w’as not the penin- 
sula wo now call Sinai, but a district near Midian among 
the mountains south of Canaan; and when sacrificing 
at Horeb, Moses received his call to bring his people 
out of Egypt and to teach them the religion of Jahwe 
—the sacred name which we have come to pronounce 
as Jehovah. He went to Egypt, and at last, after 
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iimny icfus;ils from tlie Pliunxoh. lie obtained leave to 
take them to make a solemn sacrifice at Horeb, but 
tlio Pharaoh chan^eil his mind, and as the Hebrews 
encamped b}' the Red Sea. they learnt tliat an Egyp* 
tian army was coming in puiNuit of tliem. The Red Sea 
was vciy shallow at its northern end, and in the pro- 
vidence of Clod, a strong wind, probably combined with 
a spring tide, dried up the sea tloor, and the Hebrews 
cix)s.sed it in faith, while the puj-suing Egyptians were 
many of them caught by the returning tide and drowned. 
Merenptah was not drowmal, for his mummy has been 
ricently discovered, but the story in Exodus docs not .'y\y 
that he was. 'I'he Hebrews came safely to Horeb, where 
Moses gave them the law, and thence led them to the 
ojisis of Katlesh, from whence they ho{)od to enter 
Canaan, the land of their forefathei's. It seems prob- 
able that here most of the Leah trilK's may have left 
tlu' rest ami made their way into some parts of what 
was afterwaids the South of Judah: but the Rachel 
trilx's went on with Moses bi the cjust of Jordan, where 
they settled among the Moabito and Ammonite hills. 
Here Moses died, and Joshua took the command in his 
place, and some time in the twelfth century R.c. crossed 
th‘. Jordan and took jKxssession of the central tableland 
of Western Canaan. 

It would sci'in probable that the Ixjah trilxo.s at some 
enrlj’ <lato fouglit their way north as far as Shechem, 
but wei*o driven bjiek with great loss. Simeon was 
lo.st altogether ; Ueul>en, who bikes refuge with the 
Rachel tribes, by degrees vanishes from the story. 
Only Judah remains, settling into the extreme south 
of Judah with the Kenito tribe of Caleb, and having 
nothing to do with the historj’ of Israel until the time 
of David. It was cut ofl' from the rest by the Cannanito 
fortress of Jerusalem: it is probably this isolation that 
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is mentioned in the old poem, the “Blessing of Moses". 
Deut., xxxiii, 7. 

“ Hear, Lcnxl, the voice of Judah 
And bring him in unUj his j>eople. 

Let his hands be sufficient for him 

And thou sbalt be a help against his adversaries.” 


The invasion of Westeni Canaan by the Rachel tribes 
coincided with the invasion of the western coast line 
of Syria by a powerful band of pirates from the north 
of the Mediterranean, probably from Crete. These were 
known to the Hebrews as Pelishtim, to us as Philis- 
tines; and it is most probable that they were known 
to the Greeks as Pelasgians. The Egyptian autliorities 
Were too busy in fighting the Philistines to pay any 
attention to the invasion of the hill country of South 
Canaan by the Hebrew tribes; and it is probable that 
after tlie battles of Ai, Bethboron. &c., the Hebrew 
tribes settled down among the Canaanites and inter- 
married with them. There were various atUicks made 
upon the Hebrew settlements, of which we read in 
Judges, but some of the champions who are there 
spoken of probably lived in different districts near the 
^me time. Ehud was the deliverer of the south-east, 
Deborah and Barak of the north-west, Gideon of the 
mid-west, Joplithah of the north-east, Samson of the 
south-west. The whole perio<l between the Exodus and 

the time of David probably lies between 1220 and 
1000 B.C. 


We return to Merenptah from the history of Israel, 
which we have carried on considerably beyond his time. 
In spite of hi.s age, he led an expedition into Libya, and 
another into Canaan. The triumphant song which has 
come down to us, which celebrated his victory in Asia, 
•8 the inscription which has made modern scholais 
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suppose that Asher, Zebulon, and the northern “sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah” may have remained in Canaan and 
retjiined the name of Israel, while the “sons of Leah” 
and "sons of Rjichel ’’ went into E«;ypt: 

“ Plundertxl is the Canaan with every evil, 

Carried off is Askelon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 

. . . Ismel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palestine has become a widow for Egypt . . • 

Every one that is turbulent is bound by King Merenptah.” 

Merenptah died in 1215, and was succeeded by various 
claimants for the throne who produced only confusion 
and anarchy in Egypt. At Inst a certain Rame.ses III 
became king, 1198-1167; he was succeeded by various 
other Raineses, till Raineses VI died in 1150, an<l with 
him the empire comes to an eml, and 500 years of 
“Decadence” begins. During this period there will be 
only one or two kings whose names are worthy of 
mention, and we shall not have much to do with E<gypt. 
except so far as it touches other nations with whom wo 
are concerned. 


CHAPTER IX 

EARLY GREECE 

We turn now from Asia to Europe, and from the Semitic 
to the Aryan race. While the history of Greece fiom 
B.C. 500 downward is known to every educated person, 
wo are only now beginning to find out about its earlier 
history. Perhaps in a few years more the early history 
of Greece will have become clear to us, os the history of 
Egypt has done, from the excavation of ancient monu- 
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ments which tcH us more atjout the history of ancient 
times than tradition or written records 

It seems plain that the civilization' of South-east 
t-urope was connected with the 
civilization of E^jypt and Baby- 
lonia, and we now know that at 
the time of the Hyksos there 
was a civilization in some parts 
of Greece and Asia Minor higher, 
as far as art was concerned, than 
that which was known on the 
Nile or the Euphrates. Recent 
discoveries in Crete have re- 
vealed to us the Palace of King 
Minos, whose name was well 
known to the Greeks as the 
firet Greek lawgiver, but who 
has been thought for many 
years to be a hero of legend 
only. Now we know that alwut 
1700 B.c. he hud a magnificent 
dwelling place near what is now 
called Knossos, with stone stoir- 
cases. beautiful wall paintings, 
bathrooms, delicate carvings and 
dainty porcelain. By the paint- 
ings and pottery figures that 
have survived for 3500 years we 
know in what fashion the early 
Greek ladies dressed; how, like 

bullet! "ith 

and hn terra-cotto baths; 

nmhaM r where 

probably the King Mmos himself officiated as priest. 
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The later Greeks held that Minos had constructed an 
uiiderjirovind maze, called a labyrinth, inhabited by a 
monster, half-uiau and half-bvdl, wlio fed on the flesh of 
ilmman sacriticos. This monster wi\s called the Minotaur, 
land was sjiid to have been killed by Theseus of Athens. 
It seems probable that after the destruction of the palace, 
those who explored the long, winding passages and corri- 
dors of its undergi-ound apartments, and canm upon 
stone figures of bulls set ivs if to guard it, and images of 
a man bull cut on gems and seals, made up the story of 
the Minotaur and tlie Labyrinth, and came to believe it 


as fact. 

Another Greek city which has been unearthed of late 
years is Mycenre, where Agamemnon is said to have been 
king. Here great buildings, carefully constructed, have 
been found, belonging most likely to the time of the 
first Egyptian Empire, as pottery inscrilwd with the 
name of Amenhotep III and his wife Tiy has been found 
there. 

Hut one of the most interesting finds of late yeara 
deals w’ith a burnt palace found at Hissarlik, in the 
north-west of Asia Minor. It is the lowest of six ruine<l 
palaces built, as time went on, one on top of the other, 
and there seems little doubt that it is the burnt palace 
of Priam, king of Troy, of which we rend in the poems 
of Homer. The real Trojan war probably took place 
long before these poems were written, but the story of 
it was repeated from father to son, ns yeai's went on, till 
the later Greeks knew it as well as we know our Bible. 

This was the story of the Trojan war, as it came down 
to the days of Homer. 

Paris, the son of Priam king of Troy, was the guest of 
Menelnus, the king of Sparta in Greece. He carried off 
Hel(^n. ^le beautiful wife of Menelaus. and brought her 
to Troy. All the kings and princes of Greece, under the 
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command of Agamemnon of Mycenie, brother of Mene- 
laus, sailed to Troy and besieged tlie city for ten year's. 
Among them were Achilles, the son of u sea nympli, wlio 
knew that he was doomed to die before the war wa.s 
ended, Odysseus, king of Ithaca; Ajax, the great warrior, 
and many others. Tlie great champion of the Trojans 
was Hector, the son of Priaia* AJl kinds of stories were 
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told alwut the Homeric heroes: how AjjamemnoD sacri- 
ficed his daughter Iphigeoia to gain success in war; how 
Protesilaus, knowing tliat the first Greek who touched 
tie Trojan shore must die, leaped fii'st and was slain; 
how Achilles inoumeU for his friend Patroclus and 
avenged his death by killing Hector; and many other 
tales. Then the story told how the wise Odysseus (whom 
the Romans afterwards called Ulysses), when the siege 
lasted ten years, and the Greeks could not get into 
roy, showed them how to make an immense wooden 
horse, which they were to fill with armed men. The 
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Greek ships pretended to sail away, leaving the horse 
behind, and allowing one spy to be made prisoner by the 
Trojans, who told them that a pi\)phet had declared that 
the Greeks would be destroyed if they caiTied the horse 
with them, but that Troy would be safe if they brought 
it inside their gates. The Trojans were foolish enougli to 
believe the story, and <lragged the wooden horse within 
their gates; and that night the armed men came out of 
their hiding place, opened the gates to the Greeks, set 
tire to the city and palace, and killed Priam and those 
of his sons who survived. Then the Greeks set out on 
their homeward journey, but the gotls who favoured 
Troy were angry witli them, and most of them suffered 
gieat troubles and misfortunes. Agixmemnon was killed 
by his wife Clytcmncstra, and avenged by his son 
Orestes; Ody.sseus wandered over the world for ten 
years before he could reach his home, where his wife 
Penelope was waiting for him, though so many suitors 
w’ished to marry her that she was forced to say that 
she would marry no one till she had Hnished a web she 
was weaving, and every night she secretly undid what 
she had woven in the day. At last Odysseus reached 
Itl'.,.,.j, and no one recognized him except his old swine- 
herd, his old nurse, and his old dog. who died of joy at 
his return. He killed the suitors with the great bow 
that had been hung up in the palace, which no one else 
could bend, and was again restored to his little kingdom 
and his faithful wife. 

The story of the siege of Troy, or Ilion, is known os 
the Iliad; the story of the wanderings and return of 
Odysseus os the Odyssey. 

The story of the heroes of Troy is greatly mixed up 
with the Greek religion, of which we must now say 
something. Like other ancient nations, we can trace 
behind all their gods and goddesses the sense of a Great 
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God of the Sky, Maker of all things and Father of men: 
this god they called Zeus, and believed him to have tlie 
iwwer of hurling thunderbolts and lightning against his 
enemies. He was supposed to have a wife, Hera, tlie 
goddess of marriage and birth: his daughter Pallas, the 
goddess of wisdom, sprang from his brain, and aided him 



Tlie Birth or P*IImAUjcoc 
w ^U*. #, The giHldcM oi birth. 6, ArtemU. 

the 

wWch the underwopld to 

wWh^^ulB paesed after deatk Hia father was K.onos, 

We then come to three deities representing tl.c sun 
the m<»n, and the earth: Apollo the sun, Iftemis the 

fuluis. mother) the earth and its fmit- 

Three more deities deal with the interests of human 
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life; Ares, war; Hermes, cunning invention; and Apliro- 
dite, love and Ix^auty. We end with two fire gods: 
Hepluestos the god of fire the element, and Hestia the 
goddess of the hearth fire, which meant tlie lioine. 

Tlie dwelling of the gods was supposed to be on ll)e 
sacred mountain Olympus, but they were looked u|X)n 
very dillerently by the worthy religious Greeks of every- 
day life who worshipped in their temples, and by the 
poets who took them as the heroes of fairy tales. The 
best Greeks reverenced them and believed that they 
rewanled good and evil conduct, while the poets, though 
some of their talcs were beautiful, invented some absurd 
ones, and some so coarse as to give the notion that the 
gods were no better than bad men. 

These were the greater Greek gods; but besides these 
the Greeks believed in fairies of the streams, or Naiads, 
fairies of the woods, Dryads, fairies of the mountains, 
Oreads, and spirits of the great rivers, whom the}- called 
river gods, and spoke of by the name of their river. 
Tlioy had also many stirring tales of heroes, partly 
divine, whom they called demigods. Prometheus, it was 
said, stole fire from heaven for the use of man, and was 
punished by the gods (who wished to keep mankind in 
i^ place) by being chained to a rock, with a vulture 
gnawing his liver, until he was delivered by Heniklea. 
Hernkles was the Greek Gilgamesh. Ho went through 
twelve “labours", and was destroyed by the poisoned 
i-obo sent to him by his wife Deianira in order to pre- 
serve his love, suffering as Gilgamesh suffered fi-om the 
love of Ishtar; but the adventures, though both have a 
lion, a bull, and a water monster among them, arc quite 
differently told. He was called Hercules by the Romans, 
but Hercules probably had quite a different story. Both 
Heraklcs and Hercules, however, are the heroes of bodily 
strength. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN CODS 

Although we have not as yet come to the time of tlie 
Romans, it is as well to give here a list of the Roman 
vei'sions of the names of the Greek goils. The early 
Romans had their own gotls, most of whom liad (juile 
other attributes than those of the Greek deities; but 
when they took to Greek literature they tried to make 
out that the Greek gods were the same as theii-s under 
other names, and the result is that we really cannot be 
sure what most of the old Roman gods were like. Hut 
their names have become attached to the Greek »rods, 
and in English literature, until a few years ago, the 
Roman names were the only ones used. 

We may place here a list of the Greek deitie.s as they 
were recognized in later times, with the naine.s of tlio 
Roman deities who were considered to correspond to 
them — 


Greek Deitice. 
KrOnon 

Zeuii 

Hem 


Ck>rr^l>on(Ung Homan Deities. 

Jupiu-r, Jove 
Jniiu 


Attributes. 

Time 

Tlie Sk>' 




Pallas Athene 

Minerva 

• i- 

9 

Wisthun ^ 

Poseiduu 

Neptijjio 


The Sea 

II ados 

Pluto 


The Underw 

Apollo, Pha^bus 

A|)<illo 

The Sun 

Artemis, Pheebe 

Diana 


The Moon 

DCui^ter 

Ceres 


The Earth 

Ar6s 

Mars 


War 

Hermfis 

Mercury 

I'/' 

Cunning 

Aphrodite 

pt'y Venus 


Lo\'c 

Hephaistos 

^ Vulcan 


Fire 

Uestia 

Vesta 


Hearth Fim 



We may oAd to these — 

Herculea / 


Ero« Cupi d ^ ^ 

Com or Peme|>lione Proserpina" 

DionyBOfs Bac^biiK, Libel 


Strength ( 
Son of Venus ' 
Daughter of Ceres 
The Vine 


>j 0 ^ 


Illustrative Readings: Tlie Return of Odysseus — any tmnslation 
of Odyssey, or Kingsley's translation from Iliad, H}fpatia^ chap, viiL 


PART II 

TO THE EXPULSION OF THE KINGS FROM ROME 


CHAPTER X 

THE EMPIUE OF DAVID 

About the time of the Judges, we fiud, together with 
tlie decline of the j>ower of Egypt, a great rise in the 
power of Assyria. For many centuries Assyria had 
been a more or less powerful kingdom, sometimes more 
and sometimes less powerful tlian Babylonia: but about 
1130, under a king named Tiglath Pileser I, Assyria 
spread itself from a kingdom into an empire, conquering 
the neighbouring peoples east, west, and south. This is 
Cidled the First Assyrian Empir e, and is the beginnintf 
of^ije a ppearance of the most warlike, the ntost crue l, 
and th e most tyrannical of all the empires of an cient 
times. 

War among the ancient Semitic races was not at all 

like war at the present day. The general custom among 

them was not to take their enemies prisoners, but to kill 

them. If they called upon a town to surrender, and it 

refused to surrender, but preferred to fight for its liberty, 

when it was taken all the men were killed, oven the 

boy babies, and all the women carried off as slaves. The 

Assyrians killed their prisoners by torture, driving spiked 

chariots over their naked bodies, flaying them olive, 
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impaling them on stakes, &c.; and they prided themselves 
so much ou their cruelty that they carved pictures of 
these horrible deeds, which are to be seen in the British 
Muscumd When they coiujuered a country, they did 
not provide for its good government, but merely made 
it pay them tribute: and as long as they were strong 
enough to exact the tribute the con(|uercd country j)aid 
what was de- 


manded. But 

sooner or later the 
more distant coun- 
tries tried to get 
back their freedom, 
a nd i f the As-sy ri a ns 
were busy recon- 
quering one of 
their eastern pro- 
vinces, the western 
provinces would 
probably refuse to 
pay tribute, and 
sometimes would 
remain free for a 
long period of 
years, till the As- 



syrians found themselves strong enough to conquer them 


once more. 


In the time of the Judges, neither Egypt nor Assyria 
had their hands free to attend to the affairs of inland 
Canaan. Egypt was kept busy with the attacks of the 
Philistine pirates from Crete or Cyprus, who were con- 
stantly attacking the whole seaboard of Canaan, much 


It ia a eomfori to And that aow and then these carved ptotorea are ■ym- 
wlie only; when Eearbaddon ia depleted holding two kisg« by a ring through 
the noae it ia meant only that they were conquered, and one of theee two 
hlng* we know waa not taken priaoner at all. 
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THE EMPIRE OF DAVID 

ft-s tlie Djuios atUcked Eiigluncl in the nintli and tenth 
centuries. It was the Philistine conquest of Zidon which 
caused the North Canaanites to build the city of Tyre. 

last seems to have made U*rms with the Philis- 
tines, and to have allowed them to form a colony on 
tlie south-west coast of Canaan, where they built their 
five cities — Gaza, Ashdod, Avshkelon, Ekron, and Gath. 
As.syria, on its side, was engaged in fighting the Hittites, 
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before whom the first Assyrian Empire fell at about the 
time of Gideon, and though possibly Egyptians or Hitt- 
ites may have encouraged some of the expeditions which 
attacked Israel, neither Egypt nor Assyria interfered 
with disturbances going on in the remote hill country of 
Canaan. 

When once the Philistines had a foothold in Canaan, 
they had no intention of ^onfining themselves to their 
seacoast cities. They invaded and conquered all Western 
Canaan os far as the Jordan, and the people of Israel, 
who probably went out under Eli as part of the Canaan- 
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it« army, were defeated and lost their sacred ark. Thence- 
forward for some time all Southern Canaan was held 
down by Philistine masters, except a few si^uare miles 
of bare hillside between Ramah, Gibeah, and Bethel, to 
tlie north of Jerusalem. 

The Canaanitcs of South Canaan were a much softer 
and less warlike race than Israel, and would probably 
have remained vassals to the Philistines, except for tlie 
action of the Israelites. As it is, we hear no more of 
them as a separate people after the Philistine invasion, 
though doubtless they left their tmce upon Israelite 
religion, which the teaching of many prophets wn.s 
needed to remove. To them, perhaps, may be due the 
extraordinary commercial genius of the Israelite race, 
shown by no people so much as by Israel and by the 
North Canaanitcs of Pliauiicia. 

Under the guidance of Samuel, the patriots of Israel 
chose Saul as their leader, and he became the firet king 
of Israel. His fii-st feat of arms was not against the 
Philistines, but against the kindred nation of Ammon, 
which was attacking Jal>esh Gilead on the other side of 
Jordan. However, the Philistines, who saw in Saul's 
success a new danger for their own rule over Canaan, 
led their well-armed and disciplined troop.s against the 
little free territory of Benjamin, and overran it TlTe 
*nen of Israel fled, some over Jordan to Gilead, some to 
hide in the forests or the great limestone caves; but Saul 
and his son Jonathan, with six hundred men and the 
sacred ark, held the hill fortress of Gibeah. and finally 
salli^ out and conquered the Philistine.s, wlio retreated, 
leaving that small neighbourhood free. 

We now come to the fii-st appearance of Judah in the 
history of Israel, with the rise of David into eminence. 
Up to this time it is the Rachel tribes w'ho have made 
leroelite history, on the tableland between the Jordan 
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and the Philistine plain; now a Leah tribe comes into 
the story. David comes upon the scene as champion 
against the Philistines — the brave, able, beautiful youth 
whom Saul’s gallant son Jonathan loves as his own soul, 
but whose success makes Saul jealous. David has to tly 
the country, and to live as an outlaw with his band 
of outlaws among the caves of Judah. Pressed liard 
by Saul, David seems to liave entered into the Philistine 
service, where he was put in command of the fortress 
of Ziklag, in the south of Judah, to defend their southern 
frontier against the wild tribes of the desert. Wlien 
Saiil and Jonathan were killed in battle against the 
Philistines, David became king of his own tribe at 
Hebron, probably at first paying tribute to the Philis- 
tines, who seem to have left him unmolested, while he 
conquered the old Canaanite fortress of Jerusalem, which 
had hitherto held out against both Isniclites and Philis- 
tines, and which divided Judah fiom tlie rest of Israel. 
Saul’s successor, who hud ruled to the north of Jeru- 
salem, had before this been murdered, and David was 
chosen King of all Israel. The Philistines again attacked 
Isinel, and David this time conquered them and drove 
them back to their own seacoost cities, making tliem pay 
tribute to him. He formed himself a bodyguard of 
Philistine soldiers, who became his most faithful ser- 
vants, by whose help he made war successfully with 
the nations surrounding Israel. If cither Egypt or 
Assyria had been strong during David’s time, he would 
have been unable to do what he did; os it was, he made 
a small empire for himself, taking in Damascus in the 
north and Seir in the south. 

David was a sincerely religious man, and a poet whoso 
name was preserved as the founder of the religious 
poetry of his people; but he fell a victim to the temp- 
itations which belonged to the condition of a king in 
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\yestem Asia at that time. He treated his conquered 
enemies just as the Assyrians would have done, and he 
set up, like all the kin^ of that day, an immense harem 
of wives. As he grew older he became inert, and neither 



ruled his own family nor his people as he should have 
done, and the disgraceful story of his taking the w'ife of 
one of his faithful servants, whom he caused treacher- 
ously to be slain, shows how dangerous to character it 
was in those days to be a prosperous king. Few, how- 
ever, would have accepted the prophet’s rebuke as peni- 
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U'litly AS David did. In his earlier da 3 ’s, however, he 
]md shown liiinsclf to be possessed of very jjrcat qualities 
of valour, prudence, and wisdom, and he remained the 
lieix) of his own tribe, Judah, as long as the nation 
leninined. 

The Israelites who lived in the northern thrce-quarteis 
of Southern Canaan, generall)’ called Ephraim after their 
]>rincipal tribe, never full}’ accepted David as his own 
tribe did; and this dis^itrection grew throughout the time 
of Solomon. Solomon did not tiy to hold all the coun- 
tries his father had conquered, but ho wisely built for- 
tresses to make Israel safe from enemies, nn<l endea- 
voured to make his little countr}’ rich by trading, like the 
Northern Canaanites of T^’re and Sidon. He built the 
Temple and a palace near it for himself, and taxed his 
people to pa}’ the expenses. North Israel objecte<l to 
these bixcs, and when Solomon dietl and was succeeded 
liy Uehoboam, tried to grt them reduced. Reholxiam 
anil his foolish young ntlvisers refu.sed, and North Israel 
split of! from Judah, choosing Jeroboam iw its king. 
Jeroboam built two temples at the north and south of 
his kingdom, w’here the worship of Jehovah could be 
carried on w’ithout resort to the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The rise of Jeroboam to the throne of North Israel 
was the signal for the appearance of Egypt upon tlie 
scene, after the passing away of two dynasties, the twen- 
tieth and the twcnty-6rst, regarding which there is 
nothing of great importance to bo told. After the death 
of Ramoses III, in the twentieth dynasty, Egypt had 
grnt)p iill ^y dpplinnd in powor. Until af te r the twfifttyjitij^t 
d ynasty th e country was s pl i t up into North and Sout h 
^}^t. a nci iheso again divmecl into small governments, 
riuea by priest kings in the south, and princes in the 
north. There came to be about a hundred years during 
which no Egyptian dynasty is reckoned, and it is during 
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these hundred years that David and Solomon ruled their 
little empire. But with the twenty-second dynasty, 
about 950 B.C., a strong man came to the throne called 
Sheshonk by the Egyptians, and Shishak by the Hebrews. 
He reunited the kingdom of the two Egypts, and prob- 
ably helped Jeroboam to the crown; but it does not seem 
as though the friendship with Jerobojim was continued, 
as about 931 he made a raid against both Judah and the 
south of North Israel. He pillaged Jerusalem, but seems 
to have confined his warlike attempU to the unwalled 
villages of Israel, the names of which he wrote proudly in 
his inscriptions as if they had been important military 
posts. After his time Egypt again declined, and during 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth dynasties was too 
much occupied with its own civil wars to enter into the 
history of Western Asia. 


Illustrative reading: 2 Samuel, xviii, xi*, 1-1 
vivid pieces of narrative in the Old Testament. 
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CHAFfER XI 

THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 

When the Hebrews divided into two kingdoms under 
t^roboam and Rehoboam, a succession of kings began in 
both countries, whose names we need not trouble about, 
except in a few cases. In Judah the House of David 
signed for nearly four hundred years; in North Israel 
there were constant revolutions and changes of dynasty, 
and the kingdom did not last much more than two hun- 
^i-ed years Israel was by far the most important and 
lertile of the two. Judah was about the size of Lincoln- 
Shire; but it was so mountainous and waterless that only 
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about a third of this was habitable. Where the soil was 
cultivable, it did not often ^^row but in some parts 

atlorded pjistiue for sheep and cattle, while in others the 
hills could be cut into ten-aces for vines and olives. The 
people of Judah wore hardy and hard-workin<; inoun- 
taineei-s, deeply attached to their Temple, their royal 
family, ami their roli^non; and they had this advantage, 
that they were far less open to invasion than Israel, nor 
di»! invadiiiL' armies often care to raid their barren hills. 
Israel was three times the size of Judah, and far more 
fertile, but it lay open to invasion on three sides, ns well 
as on (he side of Judah. 

From the time of Jeroboam I (933 R.c.) to that of 
Jeroboam II (7H2 R.C.) the chief enemy with which Israel 
had to deal was Aram or Syria, to its north-east, the 
chief town of winch was Damascus. Syria, however, 
was of irrcat use to Israel, ns it formed a butler state 
between Israel and As-syria, and Judah was for some 
time doubly safe, as two states, Israel and Syria, lay 
between it and the hungry Assyrian Empire. 

Our most importmt interest in the history of these 
two little states lies in tlie development of their religion. 
Mow under God’s providence the religion of Israel grow 
and developed may be most plainly seen by comparing 
Israel in South Canaan with the inhabitants of North 
Canaan, whom we call Phamicians. The two nations 
spoke the .same language, and the Canaanitca of Car- 
thage, a colony of Tyre, long aftenvards cnlle<I their 
rulers by the very same title by which the Hebrews 
CJilled their “judges”, Gideon and Samson. In the early 
days, when Hebrews and Canaanites lived side by side 
in Palestine, wo might have thought the Canaanites the 
plca.santer neighbour of the two; for the Hebrews were 
fici-ce and cruel, and though they believed that Jehovah 
was the one God whom they ought to w’orship, their 
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notion of what^He required from them seems to Iiavc 
been chiefly that they ougljt to be ready to sacj-itice tlieir 
lives in His wars, and to avoid doing wrong in any way 
to their fellow tribesmen. The Canaanites’ religion, 
though not without cruelty, was a softer and cov'^ier one, 
and it was always a temptation for the Israelites to fall 
into Canaanite ways; but while the Israelite religion grew 
and developed so that in .six or seven hundred years the 
Hebrews had outgrown the cruel custonus of tiu-ir early 
history, the Canaanites of Carthage had kept tlu-ij's, and 
still offered their children in sacrifice, and tortured tlieir 
prisoners. The reason of this difTerence was that the 
Isiiielites had been educated by the Piophets to under- 
stand what kind of conduct God required from man. and 
the Canaanites had not. As we say in tlie Creed, it was 
the Holy Spirit who “spake by the Prophets", and re- 
vealed the will of God by little and little to the people of 
Israel. 

So we may expect to find that there is much in the 
early history of Israel which shocks Christian minrl.s, and 
we must not be surprised to fin<l them regarding ci’uelty 
to their enemies as a part of patr iotism. Readiness to 
sacrifice life in battle, we must remember, was a more 
heroic attitude with an old Israelite than with a modern 
Christian, since he had no notion of a happy existence 
after death, and believed that the place of departed 
spirits was a dark courrtiy beyond the reach of Jehovah’s 
power, where dreary Imlf-alive ghosts wandered in the 
darkire-ss. This place he called iSheol. The only reward 
he hoped for was the succes.s and prosperity of hi.s people 
and of his own children after his death. 

In early days the Israelites seem to have worshipped 
Jehovah at the old Canaanite shrines. There were many 
of these; and when an Isi'uelite leader rose up to fight 
against Iris enemies, his tribe came to sacrifice at tire 
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chief shrine in his neighbourhood, so as to get Jehovah’s 
blessing on their expedition. But there was always 
danger lest the old ideas of the Canaanite religion should 
mix with Israelite religion at these shrines, and the 
Canaanite name for the sun god, Baal, seems often to 
liave been used for Jehovah. 
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The Canaanite shiincs were usually upon hilltops, or 
under the shadow of some sacred tree, and a pillar, called 
an Ashcrah, stood beside them, which was looked upon 
with great reverence. Einch high place possessed an 
altar, on which sacrihee was offered when anyone killed 
an animal for food; some of the animal was burned as an 
offering to the god, some was given to the priest, and the 
owner of the animal feasted on the rest. On some occa- 
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sions the Canaanites offered human sacrifices, and at 
some of their ancient cities recently excavated the bodies 
of newly born children have been found, and sometimes 
those of older persons, who have plainly been sacrificed. 
This, however, was a custom common to most Semitic 
races in early times. 

The Hebrews, a.s we said, were a fierce and warlike 
people, wliile the Canaanites of Southern Canaan were 
soft and self-indulgent, and the religion of the two mce.s 
showed their characters; but the Canaanite religion, 
though it could be cruel, was generally of a kind wliich 
mode men more inclined to follow their inclinations to 
ease and pleasure, whether good or bad, than to restrain 
them. After the Philistine invasion we hear nothing 
more of the South Canaanites, who liad been absorlxjd 
by the stronger race of Israel, but the influence of the 
Canaanite religion remained as long as Jehovah was 
worshipped at the Canaanite shrines and called Baal. 

The purification of the religion of Israel was the work 
of the Prophets. In the Semitic nations there have 
generally been certain persons who have been looked 
upon with deep respect as inspired to know more than 
ordinary men: such are the dervishes of Northern Africa J 
at the present day. But though the outside appearance 
of the Hebrew prophets may have been not unlike that 
of the Arab dervishes, there is an immense difference 
between them; for the Hebrew prophets taught their 
people new religious lessons from one generation to 
another, until their hearers' religion and practice was 
altogether changed from what it had been when their 
preaching first began. Thus, to mention a few of the 
great prophetic writers, we find Amos preaching that 
moral conduct was more acceptable to Jehovah than 
sacrifice; we find Hosea preaching that Jehovah loved 
His erring people and only punished them for their good; 
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tlie Author of Deuteronomy in Josiah’s time putting forth 
A fuller and more enlightened law of conduct, and in- 
sisting that saeritice was not to lx- offered at the old 
Canaauite shrines hut at the Temple at Jerusalem; 
Ezekiel preaching that every man wt?^ resix)nsiblc to 
God for his own conduc t. With regard to other nations, 
we lind Isaiah preaching that Jehovah was not only the 
GckI of the Jewish nation but of the world, and that 
Assyria it-self was in His hand; and Jeremiah enforcing 
tile same doctrine with regard to the Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar, while all alike urge<l that the only 
means ol Iwing well-pleasing to Jehovah was an up right 
life, and tha t no amount o£^sacrifices, or of re tuzimia ex- 
citement, could find auy ^favour in His sight while those 
who cjime to woi-ship rcn)aine<l covetous, unj\I^, self- 
indulgent, or unfaithful in woixl or deed. 

We find solitary pi'ophets interfering with the conduct 
of great men here and there in the earlier days of the 
Hebrew kingdom, ns Nathan did when he reproved 
Davit], hut perhaps the fii-st time in the history of the 
kingdom when a prophet played a great part in politics 
was when Elijah protested against Ahab’s policy in 
allowing the ixjligion of Tyre to be introduced into 
Israel. Ahab had married Jezebel, the daughter of the 
king of Tyfe, Ethbaal, and she was a fervent devotee of 
the old Cannanite gods worshipped on the seacoast of 
North Canaan, now known as Phfrnicia. The question 
before Elijah was whether the worslnp of Jehovah was 
to be supplanted in His own land of Israel by the 
worship of Baal and Ashtoreth. He endeavoured to 
settle the question by massacring the priests of Baal, ns 
Jezebel Imd massacred many of the priests of Jehovah; 
and his follower Elisha seems to have pursued the same 
policy. Politically this did not answer, for the destruc- 
tion of Allah’s house by Jehu under what we may call 
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prophetic instigation laid Israel open to raids from Syria, 
which produced great misery for half a century; but 
from a religious point of view we may say that Elijah 
settled the question once for all that Jehovah was to be 
the only God worshipped in Israel. 

Illustrative reading: I Kings, xWii, xix. 


CHAPTER XII 

ASSYRIA AKD ISRAEL 

Tiglath Pileser I, king of Assyria, who was contem- 
porary with Saul, had made a raid across the Euphmtes 
and harried Syria about 1020 B.C.; after his reign until 
885 B.c. no very strong king reigned in Assyria, which 
had enough to do to defend itself aguint Syrian invadei*s. 
At that date, just about the same time as Omri became 
king of Israel, a strong king named Asshur-nazir-pal 
came ia the throne. From that time onwards Assyria 
became the terror of the surrounding small states. 
Wherever a state was small and weak enough to make 
it likely that it would not be able to resist the Ass^'rian 
army, it was summoned to surrender, and the king 
allowed to keep his throne on payment of tribute, and 
on sending his children to Nineveh as hostages. If a 
state refused to pay tribute, it was reconquered and 
made to pay a heavier tribute; and if it still continued 
rebellious it was treated like a besieged city which had 
refused to surrender, and the inhabitants killed or carried 
off as slaves. 

Omri, and his son Ahab, were both of them strong and 
sagac ious kings, and Ahab, though he seems to have 
allowed Jezebel to have her way with regard to bringing 
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the worship of the Tyrian Bmil into Israel, was himself 
a worshipper of Jehovah. When Asshur-nazir-pal’s son, 
Shalmanezer II, came to the throne, carrying on liis 
father’s career of conquest, the king of Syria. Benha- 
dnd II. endeavoured, by besieging Samaria, the chief town 
of Israel, to make Ahab join a coalition against Assyria. 
Ahab. however, conquered the Syrian army, and finally 
he Iwcame Beuhadad’s ally and fought Shalmanezer at 
the battle of Qnnpir or Aroer. Shalmanezer claimed 



the victory, but it waa probably a drawn battla Soon 
after, Ahab. with his vassal Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
attacked Syria, and was killed in the liattle. Judah 
was shortly afterwards, under Jehoshaphat’s son Jeho- 
ram, almost destroyed by an invasion of Arabian tribes 
from the south, and it was not till 790 that both Judah 
and Israel began to revive under two able and wise 
kings— Uzziah of Judah, and Jeroboam II of Israel, 
who put an end to the fifty years’ war between Israel 
and Syria. This, however, was partly due to the fact 
that Assyria, during the reigns of these kings, was busy 
fighting the Armenians, so that it w’as possible for the 
small westera states to enjoy a period of peace. 
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In 745 a revolution put a certain Pul on the throne 
of Assyria. He took the name of Tiglath Pileser III, 
and was the first of a series of conquering kings under 
whom Assyria became more than ever a scourge to the 
weaker states. After a forty years’ reign the two kings 
of Judah and Israel died within a few' years of one 
another, just about the time of Tiglath Pileser’s acces- 
sion. Ahaz, a weak and cowardly king, ciime to the 
throne of Judah, and when Pekah of Israel and Rezon 
of Syria, in alliance, threatened to attack Judah, he 
appealed to the great enemy of all three, Assyria, to 
deliver him from them. The prophet Isaiah implored 
him not to do so, saying that Pekah and Rezon were 
the tails of bunit-out firebrands who could not do much 
harm, w'hile Assyria would come in upon Judah like 
a destroying flo^, when it had submerged the other 
countries. Indeed, the only safety for Judah was to 
have Syria and Israel between itself and Assyria. But 
Ahaz would not listen, and he became tributary to 
Tiglath Pileser, who sent an army which destroyed 
Syria, took Damascus, carried away into captivity 
^orth-east Isi'oel, and made Israel a tribubiry province, 
in the year 732 b.c. 

In 727 Tiglath Pileser was succeeded by his son Shal- 
manezer IV. The little states of Western Asia generally 
revolted when a new king came to the throne of Assyria, 
and Isi-ael did so on this occasion. But in 724 Shalman- 
e^r brought an avenging army to besiege Samaria; he 
died during the siege, but his successor, an usurper who 
took the name of Sargon II. took Samaria, and destroyed 
the kingdom of Israel in 722 b.c. He carried the inhabi- 
tants away and settled them in districts to the east of 
Assyria, while he brought other exiles from the cities of 
Babylon to fill their place. 

Sargon found, however, that he hod a troublesome 
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enemy to (leal with nearer home. Merodach-Baladan, 
a Chalclffian prince from the south of Babylonia, seized 
the thixine of Babylon and became the lender of a league 
of small states against Assyria, and for the next thirty 
years he was Assyria’s bitterest foe. His policy was to 
unite all the sun’ounding states against Assyria, and 
this wjia evidently the cause of the embassy sent to 
Uezekiah when ho had recovered of his dangerous sick- 
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ness in Isaiah, xxxix. We cannot give an exact date 
to this, but it may have happened at almost any time 
between Hezekiah’s accession to the throne of Judah, 
probably 719, and Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
in 701. 

The first rebellion of the western states, which was 
not joined in by Judah, happened in 720 B.C.: Sargon 
conquered the allies and captured the king of Hamath, 
N whom he Hayed alive. He then marched down to the 
Philistine coast and conquered the rest of the robcllious 
forces, and was bought off by the Arabian states which 
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had joined the lea^e. It seems probable from the 
Assyrian documents that at this date it was not E<;;j'pt. 
but a powerful North Arabian state called by a very 
similar name, which was always endeavouring to get up 
fresh leagues against Assyria, and was at this time 
working to get Hezekiah to join it. Isaiah strosigly 
dissuaded Hezekiah from <loing anything of the sort. 
He had used all his efforts to prevent Ahaz from making 
himself tributary to Assyria in 734, but now’ he saw' 
that the only hope for the little mountain country W’os 
to remain outside all these leagues, and instead of 
making every effort to do away with the need of pay- 
ing tribute, to remain quiet and use all its efforts to 
fullil its religious mission as the people taught by 
Jehovah. 

For some time Isaiah w’os successful, but in 71? 
Hezekiah w'as persuaded to join a league of rcl>elliQU.s 
states w’hich deposed the king whom Sargon had 8e^ 
over Ashdod, and Sargon came down and quelled 
rebellion. This time Judah got off w’ith a somew’hau 
increased tribute. After this, till the year 709, the 
efforts of As.syria were directed to Babylon, which was 
at last taken, and Mcrodach-Baludan compelled to ily 
to Elam. In 705 Sargon died, and was succeeded by 
his son Sennacherib; and almost at once all the western 
states were in revolt, including Judah, for Hezekiah had 
burst away from Isaiah’s wise counsel, and was now at 
the head of the league against Assyria. The revolting 
states now had hopes of a great ally, for Egypt, which 
had been unable to interfere in Western Asia for 'two 
hundred and fifty years, had now under the twenty- 
fifth dynasty a strong king from Ethiopia named 
Shabako, who was ruling the whole of Egypt as the 
old kings had done, and w’hose interest it w’os that 
Western Asia should not belong to Assyria. 
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Mertxlach-Baladan was in arms again against Assyria, 
and Sennacherib Iiad to rt*conquer Babylon before he 
could turn to \\ esteni Asia. In 702 he turned west- 
ward to Pluenicia. He could not con<|uer Tyre, but he 
reduced the small northern states to subjection, and then 

he ‘'came down like the wolf on 
the fold " upon Philistia. An 
army either from Egypt or from 
North Arabia, it is not certain 
wliich. aune to lielp tlie allies 
of Southern Palestine, and was 
defeated by%Sehnnclierib at EI- 
tek«h. Then the Assyrian king 
lunied to the relwllious cities of 
Palestine; at Ekion he impaled 
the lejulers of the rebels on 
stakes around the walls, and 
then ho turned to Judah. He 
took forty-six walled cities of 
Judah, and (y\rricd off more than 
two huDilred thousjind wxptives, 
besitles sheep, cattle, and spoil. 
Hezekiah seems to have sent in 
his submission, and paid a heavy 
tribute; but sometime later — 
either during the expedition of 
701, or possibly ten yeui-s later 
— Sennacherib heard of the ad- 
vance of Tirhakah of Ethiopia against Assyria, and 
being unwilling to leave Jerusalem as a possible fortress 
open to his enemies, he did w'hat was thought unfair 
according to the laws of war of that day. He sum- 
moned Hezekiah to surrender Jerusalem, though he had 
been peaceably paying his tribute, and to give himself 
up to the Assyrians. The danger was extreme. If 
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Hezekiah surrendered Jerusalem, the religion of Judah 
would be swept away and the Temple desecrated, while 
the inhabitants were transplanted to some unknown 
Assyrian district; if he did not surrender, the Assyrian 
army would come and take Jerusalem by force and kill 
him by cruel tortures, and the little mountain city 
could not resist it. He rose in that moment to be a 
hero of faith. Encouraged by Isaiah, he determined 
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to trust in the power of Jehovah to save him in liis 
extremity, and the help came. The A.ssyrian army, 
struck with plague at Pelusium, could not pursue its 
designs against Jerusalem, and hod to march back to 
Assyria, and Judah was left in peace. 

Sennacherib was murdered in 681 by two of his sons, 
and was succeeded by Elsarhaddon, perhaps the best 
A&syrian king we know of. 

IlluBtrative readings^ 

For Iaaiah*s dU8iia8ion of Ahaz'tt appeal to Assyria^ Isaiab^ 
xxyiii, 14-21. 

For Sennacherib's demand of the surrender of Jerusalem^ 
laaiabf zxxvii, D to end. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE FALL OF ASSYRIA 

Esarhaddon, wlio cjuiie to tlio tlironc in 681 B.c., Imtl 
belli made govomoi* of Babylon by his father, and that 
hf was a wise and gentle ruler is proved by the fact tliat 
for tlie first time for several reigns the provinces did not 
rebel on his accession. Among those who paid homage 
to him the Assyrian records mention Slanassch, the 
young king of Judah, who seems to have remained 
tributary to him for several years But Egj^pt had 
been gradual!}' recovering strength since the accession 
of Shabako, and Esarhaddon's 61*81 care was to reduce 
it to a condition of jiowerlessness by conipiering Tir- 
hakah. He took Memphis, but Tirhaknh was not more 
easily caught than Moroilach-Baladan liad been in the 
previous reign. At the death of Esiirhaddon, however, 
his son A.sshur-bani-pal inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Egypt, and sacked Thebes in GG8 b.c. The damage 
then inflicted is still to be traced in the ruins of 
Lu.xor. 

Aashur-bani-pal seems to have taken more interest in 
literature and hunting than in war. Ho preserved lions 
for hunting, and the hunting scenes in the Assyrian room 
in the British Museum represent this king’s prowess in 
the chase. He also had a great librarj', in which he pre- 
served copies of the Babylonian writings of former days, 
many of which give us our only information on various 
points of Babylonian history. But he had to go to war 
none the less, for the power of Assyria was beginning 
to decline. The first blow was from Egypt. Only two 
years after the sack of Thebes, a new dynasty — the 
twenty - sixth — began with the rise of Psamtik, an 
adventurer who became king in G66, and Fsamtik’s first 
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act was to declitre the inclepentlence of E<r}'pt. In 652 
a greater blow still fell upon Assyria. Esjirhaddoa had 
made one of his other sons, named Shamash-shumukin, 
governor of Babylon under Asshnr-bani-pal, and this 
man revolted and declared himself independent. This 
was the signal for all the small states to rebel. Manjusseh 
of Judah among them. But when As.sluir-bani-])al 
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besieged Babylon and starved it into submission, and 
his rebellious brother had set fire to his palace and 
perished in the flames, the revolting state.s sent in their 
submiRsion, and Manassch is said to have been sent as 
a prisoner to Babylon, and finally to have been restored 
to his throne. 

From the point of view of religion Manasseh’s was 
a disastrous reign for Judah. There seem, from the 
time of Isaiah downward, to have been two parties in 
Judah: the prophetic party, who considered that Judah 
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vshould vSubmit to pay tribute to Assyria, and should use 
its energies in <juiet industrj’ and well-ordered justice 
w’ithin its borders; and the national party, whose sym- 
pathies were with Egypt as the enemy of Assyria, and 
whose ambition was political independence and political 
influence. When Manasseh came to the throne as a boy 
of twelve, he fell into the hands of the national party 
and came under Egyptian influence. Then followed a 
strong persecution of the prophetic party, during which, 
according to tradition, the prophet Isaiah was put to 
a cruel death; foreign gods, probably Egyptian, were 
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worshipped in Jcrusalcin, And the religion of Jehovah 
had to be hold in secret by His worshippers. A new 

arisen at this time with tlie dynasty, which 
is spoken of in history as the Revival. 

This now Egypt, winch had arisen under Psaintik, woa 
altogether different from the old Egypt of the Amenho- 
teps and Ramc.scs. Psamtik's object was to make Egypt 
a prasperous commercial nation. The roads and the 
canals were cleared, the ruined cities and temples were 
rebuilt, and Greeks from Asia Minor were brought into 
the country, some as soldiers to defend the frontier, 
others os merchants and settlers. These introduced 
Greek art and literature; but they also introduced a 
much lower standard of right and wrong than the old 
Egyptians had had. The influence of the new Egj'pt 
was always harmful to those who, like the people of 
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Judah, had learnt a higher religion. When Egyptian 
influence was in the ascendant, the people of Judah 
learned to think that pleasure, money getting, and poli- 
tical ambition were the most important things in life. 
There was every reason for prophetic party to warn 
their people against tlic influence of Egypt, apart from 
the fact that their kings had taken a solemn oath by 
Jehovah to be loyal to their Assyrian overlords. 

After a long reign Manasseh died, his son Ainon 
reigned only two years, and in 636 Josiah, a child 
of eight, came to the throne. About 625 Asshur-bani- 
pal died, and the great Assyrian Empire began to 
break up. A hundred years before, Isaiah had said of 
it. “ Your breath is a fire that sh all devo ur you and 
the Empire of Assyria perished of its own wars, which 
had exhausted it so that it was not strong enough to 
defend its own frontiers. The Armenians had eaten 
into the empire on the north, the Medes on the east, 
the North Syrian tribes on the west, and Babylonia 
on the south had to be kept witli a .strong hand from 
rebelling. Still, the empire might have lasted longer 
than it did had it not been for a new' inva.sion of wild 
tribes from the north-east, whom the Greeks called 
Scythians. 

The Scythians were not Semitic, but Aryan — prob- 
ably this was the westw'ard move of those Aryan triljes 
who were the forefathers of the peoples, such as Russia, 
whom we now call Slavonic. Their chief w'as called 
Gog by Elzekiel, who describes their appearance vividly 
in chapter xxxviii, but it is not certoin whether Gog 
was a chief named Gagi or Gyges of Lydia. They were 
like the Tatars of later history, riders inseparable from 
their horses, and they swept over the plains of Western 
Asia at this date, slaying and pillaging wherever their 
horses could go, though they tuimed aside from moun- 
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tainous countries. Judah probably owed its safety to 
the fjvct of its hills when the Scythians raided the 
Philistine plain. They attacked Nineveh, and seem 
to have worked such destruction upon it, that all re- 
cords are lost, and we know nothing about the two 
As,syrian kings who followed Asshur - bani - pal. The 
weakness of Assyria at once attract,ed its enemies, as 
carrion b irds hover round a.dvinjy beast. The Modes, 
the Elamites, and tlic Babylonians all came against 
Nineveh, tl»e latter being led by an able Chaldnjan 
general callerl Nabo-polassar. The story was told that 
the Tigris was turned into the city, and as the houses 
were made of sun-dried clay bricks, they were converted 
immediately into heaps of mud, and this is borne out 
by the only description of the fall of Nineveh which 
wo have, in the triumphant poem of Nahum, chapters ii. 
and iii. Nineveh was destroyed, and tw'enty yeare after 
the death of Asshur-bani-pal it was wiped off the face of 
the earth as if it had never existed. 

Iliustrativo reading: Nahum, ii and iiL 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE END OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 

When the Assyrian Empire was plainly nearing its end, 
her two great enemies, Egypt and Babylonia — or, os W’e 
may call it under its Chaldn^on masters, Chaldeea — were 
each anxious for her leavings in Western Asia. Syria, 
Tyro, Israel, Judah, and the other small states were now 
free, and no longer had to pay tribute to Assyria on pain 
of destruction. They probably hoped that this freedom 
would bo lasting, but here they were disappointed. 
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After the Scythian raid in 624 Assyria was probably 
too weak to do anything but attend to lier own enemies, 
and in 622 a very important occurrence took place in 
Judah. Josiah, now a young man, was inclined to the 
Prophetic party, whose chief spokesman was the Prophet 
Jeremiah: and under this prophet’s teaching he ordered 
the neglected Temple to be cleaned and repaired, so a-s 
to consecrate it afresh to Jehovah’s woi-ship. In the 
Temple treasury a book was found which had prob- 
ably been put there for safety by one of the perse- 
cuted prophets of Manasseh’s time: the contents are 
thought to be the middle part (sii to xxvii) of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, forming a new code of laws 
for the needs of the time. It seems probable that it 
forbade the use of images much more strongly than 
had been done before, but its most difficult and im- 
j>ortant reform was that it forbade all sacrifices at 
the old high places, and laid down the law that sacri- 
fices should only be offered at the Temple at Jerusalem. 
This was nece.ssary, because in no other way could the 
worship of Jehovah be purified from the old Canaanito 
heathen practices w’hich had crept into it, but it wa.s a 
very unpalatable reform to the people in general, for 
the high places had hitherto been looked upon as we 
look upon our parish churches in country districts. 
However, a great reformation was set on foot by Josiah, 
and a solemn covenant made by king and people, pro- 
mising to keep the new law. The laws of Deuteronomy 
enforced the old liberties of the people of Judah, arul 
with the relief of freedom from Assyria great hopes 
were entertained for the future of the little nation, 
though the destruction of the high places was not 
carried out without bloodshed. 

Their hopes w’cre soon blighted. In 609 Neco II suc- 
ceeded Psamtik, and in 608 he determined to conquer 
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Syria. Josiali pn)bably resolved to fight for the in- 
dependence of Judah, and was defeated and slain at 
Megiddo, much to the grief and amazement of tlie 
j)rophctic party, wlio had believed that Jehovah would 
save Judah now as He had saved it in Hezekiah’s 
time. But Egypt did not succeed in the end. When 
Nineveh fell, the son of Nnbopolassar, Nebuchadrezzjxr II, 
marched with Ins army ngain.st Neco, and defeated liira 
at the battle of Carcheinish in 605. We have a short 
poem by Jeremiah written on this battle, xlvi. 3-12. 

“ WIio is this tlmt riseth up like the Nile, whoso watei’s tow them- 
selves like the rivers? 

Egypt risctli up like the Nile, his waters toss themselves like tho 
livers. . . . 

Go up, ye horses, and rage, ye chariots, and let the mighty men go 
forth. . . . 

For Jehovah, Jehovah Snlwioih, hath n sacrifice in the north 
country on the River Euphmtes. . . . 

Go up into Gilond and take l«lm, O virgin daughter of Egypt : 

In vain do.st thou use many mi'dicines, there is no healing for thee. 
The nations have heai'd (»f thy shame, and the earth is full of thy 
cry ; 

For tho mighty liavc stumbled against the mighty, they are fallen 
both of them together. 

After tho battle of Carchemish, Ncco retreated to his 
own country, and Nebuchadrezzar became king of Baby- 
lon. Thenceforward both Chaldicn and Egj pt, for the 
next twenty years, W'ent on struggling for tho possession 
of tho land west of the Jordan, chiefly Philistia and 
Judah, not so much for its own value as because tho 
road between Chaldffia and Egypt ran through it, and 
wliichever possessed it could march an army through 
against the other. 

Jeremiah followed the policy of tho prophetic party 
in siding with Chaldtea against Egypt. If ho liad had 
bis way the nation of Judah would have quietly sub- 
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mitted to pay its' tribute to Ciialdrea, and would have 
reformed the abuses which had crept in under Manasseh 
— not only the worship of the gods of Phoenicia and 
Egypt, but the oppression of the poor by the rich. One 
thing, however, was strongly against his success. Tlie 
people of Judah, under Josiah, had fully believed that 
after their reformation in 622 , and their solemn covenant 
with Jehovah, they w’ere certain of the help of Jehovah 
ntrainst their enemies. The defeat and death of Josiah 
had deeply disappointed them, and some turned away to 
the worship of other gods who they hoped might Ikj 
stronger, while the best among them made up their 
minds that they w'cre now being punished for the evil 
deeds done in the reign of Mana&seh. Jeremiah held his 
faith firmly in spite of everything, and preached that 
their troubles were meant to purify them: but that 
these troubles must be accepted, and one of these 
troubles was subjection to the Chaldseana Accord- 
ingly, when messengers came from Moab, or Edom, or 
the other small states, urging Judah to rebel against 
Chaldsea, with the help of Egypt, Jeremiah implored 
them to do nothing of the sort, and more than once 
he was in danger of death in consccjuence. 

The lost king of Judah, Zedekiah, wa.s set on the 
throne by Nebuchadrezzar, and took a solemn oath of 
fealty to him; but he yielded to the persuasions of 
Egypt and rebelled, and Nebuchadrezzar sent an army 
to besiege Jenisalem. Once Hophra, now king of Egypt, 
endeavoured to bring assistance, and the Chaldajans re- 
tired for the time, but the Egyptians were defeated, and 
at last Jerusalem was taken. The more important mem- 
bers of the population had already been carried away to 
Babylon: now another deportation took place, Jerusalem 
was destroyed and the Temple bui*nt, and Zedekiah 
blinded as a punishment for his treason. There still 
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seemed to be some hope for the desolated country, for 
Gcdulinh, a friend of Jeremiah’s, was set over it as 
governor, and endeavoured to restore it to peace and 
prosperity; but he was murdered, his party escaped to 
Egypt, carrying the Prophet with tliem, and Nebuchad- 
rezzar deported another batch of captives to Babylon. 
'I lienceforward Judah and Israel underwent a time of 
great misery, for the neighbouring tribes on the soutli 
and east were able to raid their unwalled villages at 
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pleiusure, and this state of things is described in the fifth 
cliaptcr of Lamentations. 

The Chaldo^an empire was the shortest-lived of all 
the empires of Western Asia, The Chaldreans were 
not nearly so cruel os the Assyrians, and Nebuchad- 
rezzar seems to have been a strong and wise ruler. 
The deported populations were placed in colonies where 
they were able to live according to their own customs 
and woi-ship their own gods. The accounts which have 
come down to us of persecutions in which Nebuchad- 
rezzar was an active persecutor are in all probability 
not historical: in after years, when the Jewish people 
were under Pei-sian or Syrian governors, they seem to 
have used the name of Nebuchadrezzar to represent 
any foreign tyrant, as in the story of Judith, which 
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refers to the iii\'Usion of Ochus (so far as it is his- 
toric;\l at all) more than 200 years later. 

Nebuchadrezzar made an expedition against Egypt 
in 565, towards the end of his reign. He seems to 
have conquered Hophra in battle and put him to deatli, 
ami placed Ahmes, called by the Greeks Amasis, on the 
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throne of Egypt as a tributary prince. It seems doubt- 
ful whether he advanced far into Egj’pt; perhaps, after 
his victory, there was no need for him to do so. He 
died in 562, and with him died the greatness of the 
Chaldtean empire. The Medes, who had been his allies 
and friends, had no respect for the weak kings who 
followed him; the last king of Babylon, Nabunaid. and 
his son Belshazzar, made feeble efforts against Cyrus 
the Elamite, who had become king of Persia and Media; 
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ami in 539 Babylon surrendered to t’yrus without a 
blow. 

Ilhidtrative readiug: Jeremiah, xxxviii, xxxix. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE GREEK CITIES 

The end of the Chalda^an empire is a turning-point 
in history, for up to this time our chief interest has 
lain with the Semitic nations, Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, and henceforth it will lie with the Arj'an 
races, Persia, Greece and Rome, and the uncivilized 
people of Gaul and Germany. The only two Semitic 
nations which will lienceforth come into our story are 
the Canaanitcs of Carthage and the little Jewish nation 
to which we owe our religion. 

Before we deal with tlie Pereian empire we must 
turn back to the beginning of Aryan civilization in 
Greece and Rome, during tlie time wlien Assyria and 
Chaldiea were struggling for power with Egypt 

The two peninsulas of Greece and Itrly had been 
peopled by an Aryan race many of whose words were 
the same, and the likeness of whose language wo may 
compare to that of English and German. Probably 
about the time of Solomon Greece was overrun by 
migrating tribes who finally settled some in one part 
and some in another. The Achaians, who seem to have 
come first, settled in the country about Corinth; the 
Dorians settled to the south of them, and Sparta was 
their chief town; the lonians, whose homo was in the 
west of Asia Minor, settled around Athens; and the 
./Eolians at Thebes in Bceotio. These tribes, however, 
were to be found in the west of Asia Minor, as well 
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as in Greece, and they sent out colonies of einignints 
first into the islands of Eastern Europe, and then to 
the south of Italy, to Sicily, and to the Mediterranean 
shores. After a time they became so nuinei*ous that 
they displaced the Phcenician settleraeriLs in the north 
of the Mediterranean, though one of the Phamician 



colonics, Carthage, had grown into a great nation which 
owned all the northern shores of Africa. 

Greece was divided into narrow districts by mountain 
ranges, and for a long time each of these little districts 
had its king. Where a royal house died out, or wa.s 
driven away by its subjects, and someone not of the 
royal house took the power, he was called a tyrant; this 
did not mean that he ruled tyrannically, but that he had 
reached the throne by means of a revolution. But by 
the middle of the sixth century most of the cities were 
ruled by the people, without king or tyrant. All those 
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who were independent freemen had their share in public 
urtaii-8, but the poor and the slaves liad no voice. 

The little sUitcs had instituted a council to winch they 
sent delegates, Ciilled the Ainphictyonic Council, to dis- 
cuss their common interests. These frequently met at 
Dol{)ln, where there was a celebrated temple to Apollo 
with an oracle. In a cave in the hillside there was an 
escape of earth gas, breathing which brought on a trance, 
and the priestess of Apollo who presided over it would 
answer (juestioiis in her trance, sometimes prophecies 
which came true, sometimes riddles which might mean 
anything. When Creesus of Lydia came to ask if he 
woiild be successful in war with C^tus the oracle re- 
plietl: “ If you go to war with Cyrus, a great empire will 
be overthrown.” Cra?8us thought that the great empire 
was that of Cyrus, and went to war, but it proved to bo 
his own. 

What, however, united the Greeks quite ns much as 
the Ainphictyonic Council was the Olympic Games. 
Every four years these games were held at Olympia as 
a religious ceremony, and young men from all parts of 
Greece came to compete in racing, wrestling, riding, and 
other athletic contests. The winner was crowned with 
an olive wreath, the only prize, and went home to his 
state to receive honours and privileges from his gratified 
city. The Greeks dated events by these games, the first 
of which took place in 776, the time when Jeroboam II 
was reigning in Israel and Uzziah in Judah. 

In fact the Greeks were the only nation in ancient 
history who regarded the beauty and strength of the 
human body as a pleasing object to their gods, and this 
is the reason why there has never been any sculpture to 
equal theirs, and all later artists have vainly endeavoured 
to imitate it Their dress was a long, wide, loose rob© 
with a girdle at the waist, fastened at the shoulder with 
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a brooch; the men’s were short to tlie knee, tlie women's 
fell to the feet. Their armour consisted of a hehnet 
adorned with a crest of horse hair, a shiehl, and a cuirn.ss 
with broad strips of leather hanging fjom it so as to 
defend the thigh against spear thrust or sword cut. This 
was the dress of Homer’s hei-oes at the siege of Troy, 
and prol)ably of Goliath in the story of David. 
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Their cities were walled, and had a fortified citadel 
dedicated to the god whom the city chiefly woi-shipped; 
the citadel of Athens was sacred to Pallas Athene, that 
of Ephe.su8 to Artemis, &c. They had outdoor theatres, 
at which sometimes a sorrowful legend was recited about 
one of the gods, beginning with the sacrifice of a goat in 
his honour; this was called a trimedv. from traxioa. the 
Greek for g oatt Sometimes a lighter poem would bo 
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recited full of village jests, called a comedy, from komoB, 
a merrymaking. From these came the acting of an entire 
story on the stage, such as was invented by the great 
Greek play writers. 

We know so much more about Greece than about the 
earlier empires of the old world that it would be easy to 
fill the rest of this book with its history alone, but all 
we can do here is to mention its greatest men and most 
important events. 

In the little Doric town of Sparta, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, it was the custom to have two kings, one of whom 
went out to war while the other stayed at home and 
ruled his city. About 800 ac. one of the kings, named 
Lycurgus, determined to bring about a reform which 
would make the Spartans the best and strongest soldiers 
in Greece. In order to do this he put his whole little 
nation under a severe discipline to make them hardy and 
brave. He dividetl the land among them, took away 
what goM and .silver they had, and gave them weights 
of iron instea<l of money. All the men met together for 
common meals of a very plain kind, one feature of which 
was black broth, so unpleasimt a food that no one but 
Spartans would cat it. When a boy was first admitted 
to the men’s meals, one of the men pointed to the door 
and said: “ Nothing said herc_goes out there.” It was 
their custom to use as few words ns possible, and we still 
<y\ll s hortness of spced i laconic, from Laconia, the pro- 
vince in which Sparta was situated. The inhabitants of 
Sparta were generally called Lacedmmonians. 

Boys and girls alike were brought up to athletic games, 
and the young men spent all their time in the practice 
of warlike sports. The greatest disgrace was to show 
any sign of pain if they were hurt, and boys were 
publicly beaten to show how much they could bear. 
Boys were underfed that they might show their cunning 
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in stealing food’, but were punished if they let them- 
selves be found out; and there is a story of one who 
stole a young fox (apparently for food!) and allowed it 
to bite him to death without uttering a groan or letting 
it go. When the young men went out to war, their 
mothers gave them their shields, saying: “ Come back 
w ith this or unon it .” They must either bring it home 
m triumph or be brought liome dead on it, but never 
throw it away as fugitives. This kind of discipline 
succeeded in making the Spartans hardy and bi'ave, but 
they remained far ruder and more uncivilized than the 
rest of the Greeks. 

Athens, the most important city of Greece, was ruled 
by its own free citizens; but neither at Athens, Sparta, 
nor elsewhere was there any system of voting such as we 
have in Britain. The citizens met together and shouted 
for the course they wished the city to take, and some- 
times, it was said, they locked up the official who had 
to judge of the voting out of sight, that he might 
judge entirely by ear which party shouted the loudest. 
For some time after Atliens had become a democracy, it 
seems to have been in a very wild and turbulent state; 
the poorer people were hopelessly in debt to the richer, 
and they and their children might be taken by their 
creditors and sold as slaves into foreign countries if they 
could not pay their debts. Draco attempted to stop 
these evils by a new code of laws, but they were too 
severe to be obeyed, and a m\ich wiser man, named 
Solon, put forward a new scheme of government which 
remained in force for a long period. One of his pro- 
visions, W'hich was meant to prevent any citizen making 
himself a tyrant over the city, was that any Athenian 
might write the name of a man he disliked upon a tile 
or oyster shell and throw it into an um, and if six thou- 
sand persons wrote the same name the man might be 
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banislied from Athens for a certain number of years. 
This wjis called os<mctzin.r/ him. 

In spite of Solon’s precautions, a man named Peisi- 
stnitu.s made himself tyrant of Athens, and proved to 
he an excellent ruler; he was the firet who encouraged 
the literary tastes of the Athenians, and by his onlei's 
the poems of Homer were collected and put into their 
prcvsent shape, when they became a sort of Bible for the 
Greeks. He died 527, and was succeeded by liis two 
sons, one of whom was munlered by two young men 
whose family he had insulted. They were called Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, and were cruelly tortured to 
death by the surviving brother. Hippias, who was finally 
expelled from Athens by the Athenians in 510. Hnr- 
mo<lius and Aristogeiton were looked upon as the do* 
liverei-s of their country, and had statues raised to their 
memory. Thenceforwaixl Athens remained a democracy. 


CHAPTER XVI 

EARLY ROME 

The early history of Rome is lost in the mists of tra- 
dition , whic h arc only now and then ^y ^Tig- 

coveries ^de by excavators. At one time it was the 
custom to doubt whether Rome was ever ruled by kings; 
now we bolievo that there were kings under whom build* 
ings were constructed in a particular way, while the 
men of the republic built in another fashion, and the 
men of the empire in yet another. We have every 
reason to believe that Rome was founded by a colony 
of shepherds from the Alban hills, who wished for the 
use of the postures beside the Tiber, and we have no 
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reason to doubt’ that the date tlie Romans alwaj’s hoM 
for the founding of the city is the true one — 753 u.c. 
in our reckoning. 

We have seen how in Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece 
the people of the soil were frequently disturbed, and 
sometimes driven from their homes, by other races 
swooping down upon them. The same was the Cii.'^e in 
Rome, but with a difference; for whereas in the eastern 
countries it was races who disturbed them, in Rome it 
was more frequently small tr^es with which they had to 
deal, and which they eventually conquered. In the early 
days of Rome we must think of North Italy as inhabited 
by Kelts — Cisalpine Gaul the Romans called it; of the 
part of Italy north of the Tiber, between the Apennine 
range of mountains and the sea, ns the dwelling place of 
the Etruscans who had come there before the Aryans 
invaded Europe; and of the .south of Italy and Sicily a.s 
peopled by Greek colonists, who loved to call their adopted 
country Great Greece. But to the south and w’cst of 
the Tiber there wa.s a province called Latium, which 
spoke the Latin tongue, and whose cities were bound by 
a league to stand by each other against outside foes; 
and Rome in its earlie.st days wa.s a city belonging to 
the Latin league. Gradually its .strength grew and it 
swallowed up the rest of Latium; but there were many 
years in which it had to stand side by side with the 
other cities to resist the tribes which originally lived up 
in the Apennines, and which desired to have their share 
of the fertile plain land. Samnites, Volsci, and others, 
who appear in the history of Rome, were originally 
among these mountain tribes, while the Etruscans Avero 
for ever seeking to annex Latium, and Rome with it, to 
their own territory. 

But though we cannot attach the same historical value 
to the stories of ancient Rome as we can to the account 
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of the Persian invasion of Gi-eece, th4se stories are of 
untold value in making us understand the inner mind of 
the Romans in later days — what they admired and what 
they hated, what they thougljt right and what they 
tliought wrong. They are also interesting as having 
been tiiuglit ns historj’ all through the Christian cen- 
turies by tliase who inherited Latin civilization, and no 

educated person can 
fail to meet with 
allusions to them in 
literature. We shall 
therefore tell them 
not as actual Instory, 
butasstories believed 
by the tellers of them 
to be historiciil, and 
in this chapter we 
shall go down to the 
expulsion of the 

ation of the republic 

Hut of Rointilun; erccteii un Capltoilne mil and in 509 B.C. 

prcacrvcil UH fourth century A.p. Prom i 
motlel In the Brltlih )lu»eum. 

the old Romans 

about the foundation of the city was this: — 

ilincas the Trojan, who escaped from Troy, took his 
father and his little son Ascanius — called also lulus — 
and after many wanderings came to Latium, where ho 
settled, and where Ascanius built the city of Alba Longa 
on the Holy Mount. After many years a king of his 
line named Amulius murdered his nephew, the rightful 
heir, that he might usurp his kingdom, and made his ' 
brother’s daughter a vestal virgin who might never 
marry. But the god Mars wedded the vestal virgin and 
she bore twin sons, Romulus and Remus. Her uncle/ 


story told by 


kings and the found- 
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slew her, and ordered that the twin babes shouhl be 
tlirown into the Tiber; but the river washed them up 
on the Palatine hill, and a she-wolf suckled them until 
a shepherd found them and brought them up with his 
own children. When they grew up they slew Ainulius 
and placed their grandfather on the throuc of Alba Ixmga. 
But they desired a city for themselves and determined 
to build where Rome stands; and they disputed where 
the site should be, Romulus desiring to build on the 
Palatine hill and Remus on the Aventine. They sought 
a sign from the gods, and Remus saw six vultures at 
dawn and Romulus twelve vultures at sunrise, so that 
each claimed the sign for himself. 'J'hen Romulus 
ploughed a furrow round the Palatine hill, and whore 
the furrow ran he began to build a wall, where the 
city walls stand, which are called Roma Quadrate; and 
Remus, mocking him, jumped over his wall, and Romulus 
slew him, and went on building the city. 

It is generally held that Romulus and Remus are 
names taken from the name Rome, and that this is a 
legend conUiining oiil}' the true facts that Rome wo-s 
founded by families who came from Alba I^onga, ami 
that "Roma Quadrabi" was the earliest Rome which 
existed. The story goes on thus; — 

Then Romulus made a place of refuge on the Capi- 
toline hill where men might take refuge fro!ii their op- 
pressors, and many men bwk refuge there. But as there 
wore not any women for them to marry, they made a 
feast and invited their neighbours the Latins and Sabines, 
with their wives and daughters, and the Romans came 
ui>on them and carried off the maidens and wedded them. 
Then the Sabines ina<le war upon Rome, and the Sabine 
king besieged them within their walls; and Tarpeia, the 
daughter of the governor, said she would ‘betray the 
Capitoline to them at a price. What price? they asked. 

(0824) 7 
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"That wliieli you Avear on your left anus,” she said; for 
the^’ wore "ohlen bracelets. So she opened the gate and 
asked for her price; but since they also cuirried tlieir 
shields on their left arms they Hung these at her and 
slew her a.s a reward for her treachery. And after that 
tlie rock where Jtraitoi*s were llung down was Cidled the 
Kock of Tarfieia. 

Aft«‘r Uonmlus thei'c ruled a Sabine king namecl Nunia 
I’onipiliu.s, who made laws for Koine, and who had for 
counsellor the wood fairy Egeria; and he ordained the 
sacriliccs of the gods and appointed the ^’estill Virgins 
U) tend the sacred fire. Then came a Latin, Tullus 
Hoslilius, in whaso day.s there was war with Alba Ixjnga. 
And three champions of the Horatii Avenl to fight with 
three champions, their cou.sins, the Curiatii: and two of 
the Horatii were slain, and three Curiatii were woiinded. 
Then the third Horatiu s jiretended to flee, and as the 
Curiatii followed him one by one as their wounds allowed, 
he turned and slew each. And ns he wont into Rome 
his sister met him, and saw that he was bearing n.s spoil 
the cloak she had made for one of the Curiatii to whom 
she was bc’trothed; and she wailed for grief, and her 
brother slew’ her, saying, “ So perish every Roman w’oinan 
who weeps for nn enemy.” 

The next king wius Ancus Martius, a Sabine; he built 
a bridge over the Tiber and a fort on the Jnniculan Hill 
beyond the river. After liiin caino Tarijuinius Priscus, 
an Etruscan, who built the great drain, '* Cloaca Maxima ”, 
from the Forum to the Tiber; and he was followed by 
a slave, Servius Tullius, who became king after him, and 
who made wise laws so that poor and rich should both 
share in the government, luj both fought for the defence 
of Rome. But Servius Tullius had given his daughter 
Tullia to the wicked son of Tarquinius Priscus, whom 
men called Tarquin the proud; and this Turquin slew 
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his father-in-law and made himself king, and the wicked 
Tullia drove her chariot over her fatlier'.s dead body u.s 
he lay in the street. And Tar<piin liad a wicked sun 
named Sextus, who went to (Jahii as a lugitive, and 
w’hom the men of Gahii made their leadn-. Tlieii he 
sent a mes.sen<a*r to his father to ask liow lie shoulil tak<‘ 
Gabii to be subject to Rome; an<l Tan|uin .sjiid nothing, 
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but w'alkcd in his field and lopped the billest poppies 
with his stick; so Sextus knew that his lather’s counsel 
wivi that he should kill the chief men of Gabii. 

And there came a prophetess called the Sibyl of Cuma; 
and offered to sell nine books to the king, which would 
tell what w'us to come in the future. Tlien Tarcpiin 
refused to pay the price, and she burnt three and ofl’ered 
the six at the same price as the nine; and when he would 
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not I'liv slie burnt throe more and offered the three 
reiimiiiinj; for the siuiie money; and tliis time Tarcjuin 
paid tile ])rice, 

Tan|uiti was cruel and oppressive both to the ricli and 
the poor, and at last there came a si^i from the gods, 
for a serpent came from the altar and ate of the sacrifice. 
So the king sent two of Ins sons and his nephew Lucius 
.lunius lirutus to Delphi in Greece to enquire of the 
oracle. 'I’lii-s Brutus feigned to l>c foolish, beaiuse the 
king liad killed his brotlier; but he was wiser than the 
lest, and wlien tliey made gifts to the priestess he gave 
lier n staff which he had tilled with gold. Then the sons 
of Tarquin asked which should reign; and the priestess 
said, “ Wlioevor shall first kiss his motlicr;” and they 
drew lots which should first go to kiss his mother. But 
Brutus knew tliat the earth is the mother of man, and 
he stumbled and fell upon the gi'ound, and so kissed his 
mother earth. 

And not long after the sons of Tarquin and Tarquinius 
Collatinus their cousin disputed who had the best wife, 
and went to take the women by surprise; and the wives 
of Tar(|uin's sons were feasting at Rome, but Lucretia 
the wife of Collatinus w'os spinning among her maidens. 
Then Sextus went away, but came back and ill-treated 
Lucretia so that she sent for her husband, who came 
with Lucius Bnitu.s, and before them she plunged a 
dagger into her own heart and died. And when the 
people saw the dead body of Lucretia they rose up against 
Tarijuin and his wicked sons and drove him away from 
Rome; and Brutus, who no longer feigned to be a fool, 
and Collatinus, were their Icadci-s. And after that the}' 
would have no more kings in Rome. 

The date at which the kings were driven from Rome 
is placed at 509 13.C. 
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TO THE DEATH OF ALEXAifDER 


CHAPTER XVII 

RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF ASIA 

While Egypt, Assyria, and tlie other early nations of 
the Western world were pursuing their career of con- 
quCvSt or civilization, the actual Eastern world had its 
history also, though in this sketch we cannot deal with 
it. China and India are the two countries whose history 
has been traced for many centuries B.C., but it is so 
entirely distinct from that of the West that it forms 
a study by itself. What, however, has endured in the 
East to the present time is the work of its great religious 
teachers, and of these we are going to speak in the 
present chapter. 

The Asia which is concerned with the great religious 
movements we are going to speak of was partly Aijan, 
partly belonging to tlie yellow race. There were also 
dark races in India; but they seem not to have been 
very much affected by the higher religions of the white 
or yellow men. The yellow race seems even at this day 
in China to hold an animistic reli^on much like that 
of ancient Babylonia, the chief point of which is the 
way to c ircumvent evil demons which are always trying 
to harm people; but it has also accepted many of the 

doctrines of its great religious teachers. 

IM 
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Tlio earliest Arvan relij/ion is to have been 

a kiiul (>f {HH'ticjil nature worship, whicli is expressed in 
tlie most ancient sjicre*! IxKjks of India, called the Vedas, 
'i'he Aryans of India, as lime went on, developed this 
reli^^ion into what is known as Bnilimanisin, which is 
still the relij^ion of Nortliern Iiulia. In Ijralnnanisni 
there are three principal j^ods: Hralnna tlie Creator, 
\’ishnu the Preserver, Siva the Destroyer; tlie other 
IJihIs prohahly helonfr to tlje native races and have been 
taken on into the Brahman relij^ion. As time went on, 
tlu' people who ])rofessed Ih'ahmanism were divided into 
four castes — priests, soldiers, merchants, and labourers 
— and none of these were t) touch or eat with men of a 
lower caste. The Bratnnan, who iKdonffetl to the priestly 
ca.ste, was taufjlit that his life on"ht to be <lividod into 
three parts. Cp to twenty ho was to study the sacred 
books; from twenty to forty he was to marry and hrin^ 
up a family; after that he was to j;o into tlie forest and 
live there nhsorhed in reli<;ious contemplation until he 
ilied. Probably not many Brahmans carried out this 
scheme of life, hut to lliis day some do so. 

The two preat Aryan relif^ions, Buddhism and Zoro- 
astrianism, wore reformed rcHgions which fp'cw out of 
Brahmanism. Of these Buddhism has reached the people 
cast of India, while at one time ZoixMustrianism was the 


provnlent volition of the country between the Indus and 
Euj>)uatca. It is still held by the few people who call 
tluMnsolvcs Parsecs, while Buddhism claims more believei*8 


than Christianity. 

The date of Zarathustra, commonly called Zoroaster, 
not yet decided. Some place him about 1000 B.C., 
others later. It would be tempting to place him alxiut 
H.C., al)out which time the other great teachers of 
^,>*;*^AHia lived, and this date seems to be gaining ground. 
,Av>^His work lay among the Aryan races of Pereia and 
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ilo'iia, who had <Amc westward from India or 'Phd>»'t in 
vei-y early ages. The word Aryan comes from Tnin, 
the earliest name for Pei'sia. The Medes, with whom 
Were joined a ruder northern tribe called Mamla, seem to 
have adopted what was known as the Ma<rian religion, 
in which the Magian priests, like those of Babylon, 
kept the powers of evil in check by means of spells. 
The word “magic” is derived from Magi. 

Zoroaster seems U) have been dissatisfied with tlie 
religion he found among his people, which was probably 
jiartly like that of Imlia and partly Magian. ami what 
he taught was a much higher ami more spiritual religion 
than any which wa.s to he fouml east of Palestine. It 
was not exactly the wor.ship of one (Jo<l, for Z<,>i'oaster 
believed in the Powers of Oooil and Evil as nearly eipial 
in power, though the Goo<l Power was at last to triumph. ^ 
The good power was called Ahummazda or Urinuzd,'*^. 
whose symbol wa.s light, and the ba<l power Ahyinij^tt, o 
whose syinlx)! was darkness. Each of these was at the i». 
head of six archangels; the goo«l were the angels of 
Goodnes.s, Truth, Strength, Agriculture, Health. Immor- 
tality; the bad angels presidetl over \\ ickcdne.ss, Daik- 
uess, Destruction, Poison, and the like. Below these 
were guardian angels, who saw to the welfare of men, 
animals, stars, plants, &c., and “ Devs ”, or demons, who 
tried to work them evil. 

Their story of the fall of man was as follows. The 
first man and woman were created pure and happy, and 
were promised immortality if they remained pure in 
thought and word, and had nothing to do with the Devs. 
\Yhile they remained good they said, “ It is Ormuzd who 
ha.s given us all these good things;” but when the Dev of 
Falsehood came to them, he taught them to say, “It is 
Ahriman who has given us these good things. Then he 
broug ht them fruits which they ate, and all their bless- 
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in<^ vanished. lint Mithra, tlie LigKt, conquered the 
D.'ukness and drove Ahriman away in tlie shape of a 
bvo-footed .serpent, and some day the powers of Liglit 
wouUl be entirely victorious over those of Darkne.ss. 
Men were to be judged after death according to the side 
on which they had fought during life. We can see here 
how Zoroaster tried to do away with the demon woi'ship 
of the Magians. 

The three virtues which Zoroaster preached most 
seem to have l>een Trtith, Purity, and Industry. Anyone 
who cultivated the earth and made it fruitful was work- 
ing <jn the sifle of ( )iimi7 !>l. This religion was perhaps 
the oidy one in very ancient times which laid stress 
upon the virtue of truth-telling; for there was a long 
j)eriotl in which it was thought a proof of cleverness to 
deceive one’s enemy. The Zoroastrian.s had no altai-s. 
idols, or sacrifices: on the other haml, they had .strange 
practices as to the disposal of their <load. To burn or 
bury a dea<i body seemed to them defiling to the sacred 
ejirth, wbicli Ormu/d had given to bring forth food for 
man; accoixlingly they built towers, on the top of which 
they laid their dead tliat their bodies might be devoured 
by eagles and vultures. 

The old Maginn religion seems to have gone on side 
by side with Zoroastrianism; but the royal family of 
Pei-sla, from Darius Hystaspes downwards, professed 
themselves Zoroastrians. 

The other great religion which was a reform of Brah- 
manism was Buddhism, which, though it took its rise in 
India, is not to be found in that peninsula at present. 
Ceylon, Burma, China, and Japan, however, are all either 
entirely or partly Buddhist 

Buddhism was founded about 600 B.C. by Prince Sid- 
dartha, more usually known os Gautama the Buddba. 
Ho was a young man of a royal house, with wife and 
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child and wealth ^nd all things to make him happy; but 
the sorrow of the world weighed upon him, and in order 
to discover if some way of happiness was not open to 
men, he left his home and lived as a hermit in the forest 
until “enlightenment” came to him, after which he was 
called “the Buddha”, that is. “the enlightened”. His 
.doctrine wjxs that all tiouble in a man’s present life was 
^punishment for his sins in a 
former life, when his soul was 
in another body, and that the 
only way to be happy was to 
give up trying to be happy, 
and to try instead to become 
ood and wise. Then, after 
oing through more lives, he 
would some day become so 
Igood that lie would have no 
more punishments to work 
out, and would reach a con- 
dition willed Nirvana, too 
high for ordinary men to un- 
;lei*sttind. He preached the 
value of all life, and forbade 
pis followers not only to eat 
[the flesh of beasts, but to kill u>n.ih* 

any living creature. Tho 

great drawback of this religion was that it did not 
preach a God who would help men to be good, but left 
verything to t heir own eflbrts . In the yeai'S that have 
passed since Gautama lived, his religion has become 
mixed with many supei-stitions he would have disjvp- 
proved of, but, at the same time, some of those who hold 
it have added to it the belief in a God and a heaven. 

Probably rather later than Gautama there lived the 
two great teachers of China, Confucius and Laou-Tze, 
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The veliirion of China seems to have consisted, like that 
of the ^la«;ians and Ihihylonians, in dread of evil spirits 
and j^hosts, and attempts to render them harmless, 
Lnon-Tze tauiilit a spiritvial kin<l of relij^ion, whicli the 
Cliincse of that age were most likely unable to grasp, 
for it (jiiickly became dognule<l after the teacher’s death. 
C’onfucins tnnglit a less spiritual but liiglily moral reli- 
gion, which is the chief Indief of China to tliis tlaj’. The 
first and chief ride of goixl conduct, he held, was obedi- 
ence to parents, and there is a story that when ho wa.s 
an elderly man he put on a tlress such ns little children 
wore, and prel«'ndeil to frisk alioul the room, in order to 
amuse Ins old parents, and make them forget theii- age! 
However, the discipline of subjection he introduced Ixith 
into the family and into the state has taught the Chine.so 
very useful and helpful lessons. 

One religious teacher in Kumpe may be mentioned 
n.s the contempomry of the Chinese teachera and per- 
haps of Ciantama, tluuigh he is said to have learnt Ida 
wi.sdom in I'-gypl and not in Asia. 'I'liis was Pythagoras, 
the greatest of the early philasophers of Greece. Ho 
lived and taught among the Orecka of South Italy, and 
collected his disciples into a kind of monasteries, where 
they were trained to subdue their appetites, keep their 
tempers, and refmin from unnecessary speech of all 
kind.s. He held the doctrine which was held Ixith by 
Egyptians and Indians, that the soul has to inhabit 
difl'erent bodies in successive lives, and he tauirht that 
if men in this life wasted their chance of improving 
llieir clmractcrs, they might have to go down in the 
next into the Inxlies of bad men or even of beasts, while 
if they endeavoured to make themselves like God, they 
would SCO Him ns He is after death. 

The people of the Greek cities of South lUxly objected 
to what they considcied the interfcreiico of the Pytha- 
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goreans in politics, and expelled them with fire and 
swoi-d: but many of the idciis of Pythagoras wciv re- 
membered and worked out by later plnlosophei>>, espe- 
cially by Plato and his followers. 

At the same period, between 000 and 500 n.C., we find 
a new idea working itself into the Jewisli religion, and 
sowing, ns we mny say. the seed of Christianity. \\ hen 
the people of Judah were carried away into exile, they 
did not give up the religion of Jehovah, but under the 
guidance of the Prophet Ezekiel they learnt many new 
le&sons they had not taken in before. Among other 
things they came to learn that they, as captives, de.spised 
and apparently useless in the world, hatl none tlie less 
a mission among the nations, and that Gotl wjus leading 
them to fulfil it through contempt and oppros.sion and 
sorrow. All other nations had thought that God’s 
favour could only bo shown by prosperity; but one of 
the captive prophets, whose name we do not know, wlio 
wrote some of the later chapters of Isaiali, preached 
to his people that the highest victory was on ly to be 
woo by suffering. Tins was the teaching which was 
more fully worked out by the Lord Je.sus Christ nearly 
six hundred years later. 

Illustrative reading: Liijht of d»ia, pp. C6-tJ0, 201-205. “ Puruu 
Bliagat,” Jungle Dool\ II. 


CHAPTER XVIir 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

Elam, from the very earliest times, had been the enemy 
of Babylonia; and at la.st it was the king of Elam wlio 
destroyed the empire of Babylon. 
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A branch of the i-oyal family of Mecfta had settled in 
Elam, the chief city of which was Susa (Shushan in the 
Bible), and the first thing we know of Cyrus is that he 
was king of Elam, called in Persian Amhan. He fought 
the king of the Slauda or Medes, whom the Greeks called 
Astyages, and who was probably related to him, and 
before very long we find him king of Amhan, Persia, 
and Media. He was one of the greatest generals the 
world has yet seen, and his nipid marches were the 
surprise of his enemies. The victory which made his 
name fammis in Greece wius his conquest of Creeaus, 
king of Eydia, who.se name to this day is u.scd to express 
extraordinary riches. Lydia, chilled Lud in the Bible, 
had risen on the ruins of the old Hittite nation, and had 
made the Greeks of the scacoa-st of Asia Minor tribu- 
tary, so that Cnusus in fact ruled the whole of Asia 
Minor. The story went that he had once shown Solon 
his treasures, and asked him who was the happiest of 
men; Solon mentioned tii'st a brave Greek who had 
died for his country, and next two youths who had 
been so good to their mother that she prayed that they 
might have the gi'eatest reward the gods could give, 
and in answer to her pniycr they fell asleep in the 
temple and died. “Am I not happy thenP’ sirid 
Craxsus. “ Call no man happy while lie lives ,'* answered 
Solon. When Crresus had been defeated by Cyrus and 
WJLS led out to be pvit to death, he remembered this 
story, and crie<l, “O Solon, Solon, Solon!” Cyrus asked 
the meaning of the cry, and on hearing the story he 
.spared the life of Cra'sus and allowed him to live in 
retirement for the rest of his days. 

After Lydia, Cyrus turned his march towards Baby- 
lon, which was now ruled by a weak king named 
Nabonaid, whaso thoughts were directed more towanls 
the woi-ship of the various gods of Babylon than to 
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the defence of the city. His son, Bclshazziir, was in 
coimnand of the army, but Babylon made no resistance, 
and surrendered to Cyrus without a siege. Wlutlier 
Cyrus was at heart a Zoroastrian cannot bo siiid, )nit 
wlien he Vjok any strange city, his policy was to wor- 
ship the gods of that city publicly and to treat tliem 
with respect — unlike the 
A.ssyrians and Babylo- 
nians, who had carried 
the images of the gods 
of conquered nations 
captive and placed them 
in their own temples. 

Nabonaid had collected 
the images of the gods 
from the temples ouUide 
Babylon, and Cyrus sent 
them back to their own 
cities with honour. He 
did this to all 
of conquered 
-s a matter of 
policy; and a.s the cap- 
tives from Judah had 
no image, ho aliow’ed 
them to take home the Crnu, from Persian Uu-rvllel 

sacred vessels of the 

Temple which Nebuchadrezzar had brouglit to Babylon, 
and gave them permission to return to their ow’ii country 
under Zerublwibel, a prince of their own royal lino. It 
does not seem, however, that many of the exile.s re- 
turned at that time, beyond those w'ho were entrusted 
with carrying on the government of their little province. 
The wasted and desolated country of Judah, left without 
walls to its villages and raided by wild tribes from the 


probably 
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east and soutli, could not liave nrt'orded* much of a lioine 
to any large number of i"eturning exiles. 

Gyni.s's (yireer was not a long one. He died ten years 
after the comjuest of Babylon, and was succeeded by his 
son Cainbyscs. who had much of his father's inilibiry 
genius, mixed with ferocity winch was rather Semitic 
than Aryan in its nature. He led an expedition against 
Egypt, the origin of which was told in the following 
story by the Greek writer Herodotus. Cyrus, it was 
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said, sent to Amasis, king of Egypt, a request that the 
best oculist in Egypt might be sent to him. The oculist 
arrived, resentful with Amasis for having sent him out 
of Egypt against his will, and to revenge himself sug- 
gested that Cyrus should demand of Amoaia his best- 
beloved daughter. Amasis, unwilling to part with his 
own cliild, sent in lier place tlie daughter (or grand- 
daughter) of liis predecessor Hophra as his own 
daughter. But the girl revenged herself on the sup- 
pluntci* of her father by betraying the plot, and 
Cambyses, who probably only wanted a pretext to maixjh 
against Egypt, did so os soon as he came to the throne. 
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Piijiintik III wa§ now kin^. and he was at once con- 
quered by Cambyses, who took ileinphis. Dy the cruel 
connuands of Ganibj'ses. Psaintik was made to sit at 
the entrance of the city and to watcli. first, his <lan^him- 
and other higli-born maidens set to fetch water from 
tlie Xile as slaves, then two thousand noble youths, 
including his own son, passing by to tlieir death with 
lialters round their necks. The deposes) king sat in 
silence until one of his old friends came by, now a 
beggar, ami at this he burst into teai-s. “ How is it,” 
said Cambyses, “ that you who do not weep for the 
slavery of your daughter or the death of your son, 
W'eep at sight of an old beggar?” "Son of Cyrus,” 
WJLS the answer, “the griefs of iny family are too great 
for tears, but I can weep at the sight of m}’ friend, 
a l>eggar in his old age." 

Psaintik \vas spared for a time, but eventually put 
to death, and Cambyses marched through Egypt, de- 
stroying the temples, insulting the Egyj>tian go<ls, and 
killing the sacred bull of Apis with his own hand. 
But his cruel triumph met with a check. He sent an 
army of fifty thous^ind men to de.stroy the temple of 
Amen in the Libyan desert, and the whole army pei ishe<l 
in the sands. He tried to comjuer Carthage, but his 
allies in Phmnicia would not fight against their own 
kinsfolk. Hearing of a revolt in his own country, ho 
fell into despair and committed suicide. It seems 
probable that some religious fanaticism lay behind his 
cruel persecution, so difierent from tlie tolerant policy 
of Cyrus. He does not seem to have interfered with 
a Jewish colony which had settled at Syene (Assuan) 
in southern Egypt, and hud built a temple there for 
the worship of Jehovah. Perhaps he may have been 
a zealous Zoroastrian who considered himself inspired 
to destroy Egyptian idolatry. 
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Fur some montlis at't«r tlie «leath of Cainbyses an 
impostor, wlio prittii'K*'! to be Smerdis tlie son of 
Cyrus, wlio had been privately murdered by Cambyses, 
managed to retain the tlirone of Persia; but at last he 
was found out and put to deatli. Only one daughter 

of the family of Cyrus 
remained. Seven of the 
nobles of Persia af^reed 
that one of them sliouM 
marry tins princess and 
become kin*;, and that 
todecide which it sliouhl 
be they should all ride 
out to Susa at sunrise, 
ainl he whose hor.se 
fi>-st neiohed should 
reij;n. Hy a trick of 
the p- i^m 's the horse 
of Darius Hystaspea 
nei*;lied first, and lie 
became king in 520 H.c. 

He made the terri- 
tories ho ruled into a 
true empire by or*;an- 
izin^ a proper j;ovein- 
iMtiiii. rromnvMc iiient, niakin*; roads, 

coinin*; money, ^c,; he 
divided the *;overnment ainon^^ rulei-s of provinces called 
Satraps. When he ha*l established pence and order 
within his bordei-s, he coiU|uered the surrounding coun- 
tries from the Indus on the east to Alacedoniu on the 
west, and having arranged a bridge of boats over the 
Bosphorus, he tried Hiough unsuccessfully, to conquer 
Scythia. He was at the height of h is power in 500 H.c. 

Darius allowed the Jews to carry out Cyrus's per- 
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mission to rebuild* their temple; but whether Zerubbahel 
had died, or revolted after the death of Cambyses, or 
whether he had been displaced by Darius’s new system 
of government, we do not know. We hear no more of 
the royal line of David, and Judwa was henceforth only 
an insignificant little province of the Persian Empire, 
so far as its importance in the history of the time was 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XIX 

PERSIA AND GREECE 

Darius was master of the whole peninsula of Asia 
Minor, including what had once been Lydia, whose 
chief town was Sardis, and the Greek cities on the 
western shore, known as Ionia. He hod already a foot- 
hold in Europe, since Maccdon, to the north of Greece, 
was tributary to him, and there seemed to be no reason 
why he should not throw the whole tremendous army 
of Persia across the narrow arm of sea and swallow' up 
the little Greek cities, with their small territories and 
their divided interests. It was a tremendous crisis, 
which was to decide whether there was to be any 
European civilization, or whether Europe was-.to become 
a part of Asia. In principle the Persians had a better 
religion than the Greeks and Romans, and in earlier 
times it had been said that the three things the Persian 
boys were taught were to ride, to draw' the bow, and 
to speak the truth; but they did not live up to their 
religion, and when the Persian Empire grew great and 
rich they became indolent and luxurious. That, how- 
ever, which made the Persian civilization far inferior 
either to the Babylonian, Egyptian, or European, was 
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Hippias, the Tyrant whom the Athenians had expelled, 
had taken refugee at the Persian court, and spared no 
pains to rouse the anger of Darius against Greece; ho 
hoped to regain his power at Athens by Persian help. 

In 493 the Ionian Greeks revolted against Darius and 
bunit the city of Sardis. Darius sent heralds to Athens 
and Sparta, as the principal states of Greece, and de- 
manded that each should send him earth and water as a 


that a man increased the miinber of his wives wdth his 
increa-sing riches, in a manner which only kings had 
done among the Semitic nations, and a woman, once 
married, was ke[)t closely in her harem and never seen 
outside her house, like Indian ladies at the present day. 
No civilization can make progress where the women are 
treated like prisoners or slaves. 
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token of submission. The Athenians threw the herald 
into a pit, and bade him take earth for himself; the 
Spartans threw theirs into a well. This reception of his 
messengers naturally infuriated Darius. He collected an 
immense fleet and army, and in 490 B.C. his force sailed 
to attack Athens. Only a ridge of hills divided the Bay 
of Mamthon, where he landed his army, from Athens, 
and the Persians expected an easy and complete victory. 

The Athenians sent to ask the other states to help 
them, but only the little city of PlaUea sent a band of a 
thousand .soldiei*s; some were slow to move, and some 
were afraid of the Persians. The Athenians gathered all 
their fighting men: they had hitherto followed a rule 
that ten generals should govern the army, each keeping 
power for one day in turn; but one of the ten happened 
to be the best and most unselfish man in Athens, named 
Ariateides, and he persuaded the rest of the ten to give 
up their command to the most able of the ten generals, a 
man called Miltiades. They encamped on the top of the 
ridge above Marathon, and looked down upon the Per- 
sian army on the shore between two marshes down 
below. Miltiades arranged his men in order of battle, 
in the middle only a few deep, at the two sides much 
stronger; then he bade them run down the hill and 
attack the Persian camp. They hod a mile's downhill 
run, and came upon the Persians as they were re-em- 
barking in order to sail to attack Athens. The Persians, 
taken by surprise, rushed to their ships, and the little 
Athenian force killed between six and seven thousand, 
while their own loss was under two hundred. The Per- 
sian ships got under weigh, and sailed round to Athens, 
in answer to a signal put up by certain friends of Hip- 
pias within the city ; but when they reached the spot 
where the army was to disembark, they found that the 
Athenian army which had fought at Marathon was 
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drawn up ready to receive them,^ having marclied 
quickly back overland after the l>attle. The Pei-sinn 
connnanders turned their ships and sailed away to 
Asia. Little Greece had conquered great Persia, and 
thenceforward the Greeks l)elieved in their own power 

to withstand the Persian 
Empire. 

Some years of peace fol- 
lowed. during which Mil- 
tiades fell into disgrace and 
died, and the two chief 
Athenians were Aristeides, 
who was so honest and trust- 
worthy that he was wiled 
Aristeides the Just, and 
Thcmistoclcs, a more able 
man, but ambitious and self- 
seeking. At one time Aris- 
teides became unpopular, and 
the Athenians “ostracized” 
him. The story was told 
that an Athenian who could 
not write found him close to 
the urn into which the names 
of unpopular citizens were 
cast, and asked him to write 
the name of Aristeides upon 
an oyster shell for him. 
“ Why do you wish to banish 
him?” said Aristeides. “Because I am tired of hearing 
him called the Just,” was the answer. Aristeides wrote 
his own name as requested, and was banished. 

Two years after this, in 481, Xerxes, who had now 
succeeded Darius, fitted out another expedition against 
Greece. This time he intended to command the army in 
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pei'son, and he collected so immense a force from his wide 
empire as had never been known before. Tlie slates of 
Greece did not leave everything to Athens jis at Mara- 
tlion, but held a council at Corinth, in which each state 
undertook to bear a fair share of tlie war. 

Xerxes, like Darius, made a bridge of boats acras.s tiie 
Hellespont, so u.s to land his army ea.sily in Thrace, to 
the north of Greece, and thence to inarch down upon 
Greece itself. As he watche<l his hundi*eds of thousands 
of warriors passing over the briilge, he is said to have 
wept at the thought that all these men must die. Thes- 
saly, the most northern state in Greece, submitted to 
Xerxes. There were (juestions of precedence and Jeal- 
ousies among the ditl'erent states; and it came to pa.ss 
that a small force of Greek soldiers, under the Spartan 
king Leonidas, found themselves holding the pa.ss of 
Thermopylaj, down which the Persian host wa.s intend- 
ing to march southward to Southern Greece. 

Leonidas believed that he would die on the field. The 
oracle had said, “ Either Sparta or a Spartan king must 
jMjrish’’; and accordingly instead of his usual bodyguard 
of youths, he selected older warriors who had sons who 
could till their place. He cho.se his |>ost where the road 
ran between the mountains and the sea, where only a 
few men could fight at a time; there was an old wall 
which would help to shelter his few men. As the Spar- 
tans waited for the battle to begin, they were seen by 
the Persian scouts combing their long hair and playing 
at gymnastic games. Xerxes, who heard of this, thought 
they must be mad or frivolous, but was told that this 
showed their desperate resolution. At last the battle 
began; the few Spartans, clad in mail from head to foot, 
with long driving spears, the immense Persian host 
armed with wicker shields, with scimitars and darts. 
As there was room in the narrow pass for only a few 
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to tiglit at the time, each sent sin^ll bodies of men 
against tlic otlier, and again and again the Spartans 
wore victorious, and the corpses of the Persian troops 
began to choke the passage. Then a Greek traitor 
ofiered to show the Persians a path which would lead 
them over the mountains into the road at the back of 
tlie spot whicli Leonidas was defending, and the Greeks 
belu'Id the Persians descending the hills in their rear. 
There was no hope now for the little force. Most of tlie 
Greeks fled or surrendered, but Leonidas and his brave 
Spartans remained; tliey had been bidden by Sparta to 
holil the pji&s, and they held it. They fought till they 
could tight no longer, and were to a man slain in the 
pass, to be remembered throughout the ages of history 
iis the Three Hundred of Thcrmopylte. 

To the Greeks at that time Thermopylre seemed to be 
a defeat, but it did more for Greece than many victories. 
The Persians were so deeply impressed by the valour of 
Leonidas and his Spartans that they began to think that 
men who counted their lives so cheap must be uncon* 
(pierablc. An inscription was placed on the mound 
where their bodies lay, which in English verse would 
run thus: — 

“Qo, Htrangor, and at S|iarta tell 
That hero, obedient to her laws, we fell 


CHAPTER XX 

THE DEFEAT OF PERSIA 
( 481 - 420 ) 

The Greek fleet had been stationed near Artemisium, a 
point to the north of Thermopylae, so as to prevent the 
Persian fleet landing troops to the rear of Leonidas and 
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his army; but wh^n the admirals heard of the defeat of 
the allies at Therraopyhe, they sailed south to iht- Strait 
of Salamis close to the two ports of Athens, one of wliich, 
Pirffius, Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to 
fortify. Pirdeus was between four and five miles from 
Athens, which lay inlami; but though the Athenians did 
not live on the sea, they were a sea-going people, and 
over a third of the whole fleet of Greece consisted of 
Athenian ships. 

Great was the dismay of Athens at the news of Ther- 
moj)yltB, for nothing now seemed likely to jrrevent 
Xerxes from inarching on the city and destroying it. 
The oracle at Delphi had said, “ Athens shall be destroyed 
by fire and swoixl, but safety shall be found in the 
wooden wall”. Some thought that the wooden wall 
meant their citadel, which had once had a wooden pali- 
sade; Themistocles said that the wooden wall meant 
their ships. A council met to decide whether the city 
should surrender to Xerxes, or whether it should stand a 
sie'^e, or whether the inhabitants should desert it and 
Uke refuge in the Peloponnesus, which as yet was siifo 
from the Pereiuns. Themistocles pei-smuled them that 
the right course wjis to carry off in the ships all the 
inhabitants who were unable to fight to Tra'zen in the 
Peloponne.su.s, and then trust everything to the fleet. 
This was done, and the Pereians found Athens deserted 
and wrecked the empty houses, while the fleet lay outside 
the Piiaous. 

There was great conflict and confusion in the Greek 
council of war. Most of them wished to caiTj' off the 
fleet to defend the Peloponne.su8, leaving Athens to its 
fate; but Themistocles told them that if they tried to do 
BO he would take the Athenian ships and curry off the 
inhabitants of Athens to Italy to found a new Athens 
there. At last they decided to fight the Persian fleet in 
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ihe Strait of Salamis, outside the Athenian port of 
Pirfeus. 

Themistocles, however, did not trust his allies. He 
thoujfht that when the Persian fleet came in sight the 
(iieek fleet would seek to retreat towards Corinth. To 
prevent thi.s he sent a message to Xerxes to the effect 
that tlie Greek fleet was going to c.scape westward. He 
tliought a sea battle in the StraitvS of Salamis the l>est 
chance for the Greeks, and he also thought that if by 
ill luck the Persians .should comjuer, Xerxes might look 
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upon him as a friend. Tlie Persian ships took the hint 
and closed up the west of the strait, so that the Greek 
fleet could not sail away if they wished to do so. At 
night Aristeides, who with other banished Athenians had 
been recalled to Athens, made his way through, and re- 
ported that the Persians had closed up the bay on both 
sides, so that there was no hope but in fighting. 

All the following day the battle raged, while Xerxes 
sat on a throne on the mountain side to watch the fight; 
a sea fight meant that one ship, rowed by slaves, rammed 
another ship rowed by slaves, and either sunk it or 
boarded it and killed the crew. For several hours 
neither seemed to have the advantage, but at last more 
u:id more disabled Persian ships were seen dropping out 
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of the battle, and Xerxes became aware tliat his j^reat 
fleet had been conquered. Now he be^an to think how 
he should get back to his bridge of boats in the north, 
which was the chief way to get his army back to Asia. 
The army started to inarch back northward through 
Greece, and on the way the Greeks advanced to cuitch up 
the Persian army and fight it once more. The Persians, 
before they started, again attacked and burnt Atliens, but 
again the Athenians had taken refuge in their wooden 
walls, and the city was deserted. Xerxes left Mardonius 
in command while he fled home by sea. At Plata‘a, in 
B(eotia, the Pei-siaus gave battle to the Greeks, and this 
time were thoroughly beaten. The Greeks took the Per- 
sian camp, and found all kinds of treasure there, and on 
the very same day the Greek fleet won another victory 
over the Persian fleet at Myaile, near Miletus in Asia 
Minor. 

All the Greek cities which had thought themselves 
forced to submit to Xerxes, including those on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, now declared a"ainst the Persians: 
and Xerxes and his defeated army — at least tho.se who 
were left of them — made tlieir way home to Susa. He 
had not only failed to conquer Greece, but he had lost 
a great part of Asia Minor, and thenceforward Europe 
was free to develop its own civilization on its own 
lines. 

The Athenians came bock to Athens and rebuilt it in 
gieater glory than before. It is disappointing to find 
that Themistocles, who had saved Athens at Salaiiiis, and 
Pausanias of Sparta who had won the buttle of Plataja, 
both fell into disgrace for conspiring to bring Greece 
again under the power of Xerxes. Themistocles died an 
exile at the Persian Court; Pausanias, who took refuge 
from his enemies in a temple at Sparta, was walled up in 
it and starved tj^dcai-h. Aristeides died at Athens in a 
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good old age, full of yeai's and lionburs, one of tho 
noblest characters among the Athenians. 

In order to keep Greece, and the islands and coasts of 
the /Kgean from again falling into the power of Persia, 
Athena bcoimc the lieud of a league of cities called tho 
Confedeiacy of Delos. This league was to support a 
fleet, anil each city was to contribute according to its 
assessment. Aristeidos was chosen to settle what the 

asse-ssment was to be, as evei'yoiio 
trusted las fairness, and honesty. 
As the years went on, however, 
Athens became the most powerful 
state in Greece through b^ing the 
head of tho Confederacy, and, when 
the Persian danger was entirely 
over, began to use its strength for 
aggression instead of tho common 
defence of Greece. 

During t!»e first years after the 
banishment of Thcmistocles and 
death of Aristcidcs, Cimon, son of 
Miltindcs, was tho chief statesman 
of Athens, and while ho was at 
the head of aflfaii'S all went peaceably, for ho thought 
more of the welfare of Greece in general than of Athens 
alono, and greatly admired some of tho characteristics of 
Sparta, whom moat of the Athenians disliked as their 
strangest and most dangerous rival. But after some 
time another statesman arose who thought more of 
Athens than of Greece, and who, though ho raised 
Athoms to its greatest height of glory, propaixid the way 
for its fall. His name was Pcriclca He fii'st came to 
tho front in 4G9 D.C., and died in 429. Cimon headed 
tlic aristocratic party in Athena, and Pericles the demo- 
cratic; in 4C1 Pericles succeeded in getting Cimon ban- 
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islied, and thenceforward Ids iulluciice was supreme. H«- 
built the Long Walls which ran from Aiheirs to its two 
ports, enclosing a triangle of land which gave Athens 
access to the sea. 

The rule of Pericles, however, is even more noticeable 
for the number of names great in art and literature who 
lived at Athens during his time. /Eschylus, the fii>t 
great Athenian dramatist, was living when Pericles be- 
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gan hi.s public career, and died in 456. His plays dealt 
chielly with the problem of fate as shown in the old 
Greek tales. The ne.vt great name was Sopliocles, whose 
play of Antigone told of the fair maiden w'ho darctl the 
wrath of the king who had forbidden hej- brother’s body 
to bo buried, and who was slain for the pious action 
of burying him. Sophocles died in 400 at a great age, 
and in the same year died his younger contemporary 
Euripides. The best-known play of Euripides is the 
story of Alcestis, who gave her life for her husband’s, 
and who was rescued from the world of shades by 
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Herakles. At this time also lived the great sculptor 
Phcidias, under whose direction the beautiful statues 
from the Parthenon, now in the British Museum and 
known ns tl»e Elgin marbles, were scvilptured. Tlio 
two great historians, Herodotus and Thucydides, also 
belong to this period. 

The jealousy between Athens and Sparta had for a 
long time been growing to a hwid, and in 432 it 
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developed into war, which lusted for twenty-seven years. 
Nearly at its beginning, in 430, a terrible plague broke 
out in Athens, which has been thought to have been n 
very bad form of sairlet fever. The stricken people 
ci-nwled out of their houses and died in the streets, 
and there were hardly any hcaltliy ones with strength 
to bury them. Pericles lost almost all his family, and 
never recovered from his own attack, though be lin- 
gered on for a year. As he was dying his friends stood 
round his bed speaking of the great things ho hod 
done for Athens. “I marvel,” he said, “that you speak 
so much of these things. Fortune had her share, and 
many have done better. But what rejoices my heart 
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is that no Ath^ian has ever worn mourning throuj/h 
me/’ 

Illustrative reading: Church’s StorUs from the OreeJc Trageduim, 


CHAPTER XXI 

SOCRATES AND THE FALL OF ATHENS 

( 429 - 399 ) 

With Pericles died the supremacy of Athens. As the 
war with Sparta went on, it became gradually plain that 
the Spartans were the better soldiers — as indeed was 
probable, since they devoted themselves entirely to war, 
leaving agriculture and busine.ss to a population of slave 
Greeks called Helots, w'ho were hardly looked upon ns 
liurnan beings. Athens also had slaves who had no 
political rights, but these were not treated as cruelly as 
the Helots. The great danger at this time for Athens 
was that the better and wiser people lost tlieir inHuence 
in the city, and the more ignorant classes, led by one 
Cleon, endeavoured to control the conduct of the war. 
In 421 a truce w’as made betw'een Athens and Sparta 
which lasted till 416, and in the following year the 
Athenians, urged by Alcibiades, determined to send an 
expedition to Sicily to establish the Athenian power 
there, as the Greek inhabitants, of Doric exti'action, re- 
garded the Spartans as their kinsfolk. 

Alcibiades was a clever, brilliant, wealth}' young 
Athenian who might have done much for his country 
had he liad any principle; but as it was he eamed the 
name of the Curse of Athens. Just after ho had sailed 
for Sicily with two other generals it was found that 
certain images of Hermes had been defaced and spoiled. 
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and this was credited to Alcibiadef?, though he was not 
likely to have done anything so foolish, however fond 
he might be of making a sonsiition. The Athenians con- 
demned him to death; Alcibiados took refuge with his 
SjMu tnn enemies, thence he escaped to Pei"sia,and eventu- 
ally mot his death by assassination. The Sicilian expe- 
dition came to a miserable end. Nicias, the general in 
command, was incapable; the Spartans defeated the 
Athenian fleet at Syracuse; the land army had to Bur- 
rentier, and was imprisoned in some deserted quarries 
without .sutficient food, wliere they died of hunger and 
pestilence in 413 n.c. 

In 411 four hundred of the Athenian nobles who were 
favourable to Sparta seizc<l the government of Atlicns; 
but when another sea fight near the coast of Attica had 
proved unfavourable to Athens, they fled, and the war 
went on until Athens won the naval battle of Arginusso 
in 400. Unfortunately, just after the battle was over, 
a gale sprang up, some of the victorious ships were lost, 
and the people of Athens were so furious that they put to 
death six of the victorious generals — among them a son 
of Pericles — because they had not rescued the lost soldiers 
on board these ships. While Athens was thus ridding 
herself of some of her bravest warriors, her doom was 
impending. Lysandcr the Spartan, together with Cynis 
the prince of Persia, fell upon the Athenian fleet un- 
prepared. and destroyed it at iEgaspotami. The Spartans 
proceeded to starve out Athens till she sumndered, and 
in 404 B.c. she had to consent to destroy her Long Walls, 
to become subject to Sparta and fight in her quarrels, 
and to limit her navy henceforth to twelve vessela 

Sparta was now supreme in Greece; but Athens was 
to suffer the loss of her internal freedom as well as her 
military predominance. Thirty of the four hundred 
nobles took possession of the government, brought in a 
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Spartan garrison ^to protect tliom, and by frequent execu- 
tions sought to get rid of their opponents of tlie demo- 
cratic party, whom they forbade to passess arms to defi-nd 
themselves, taking possession of their property. At last 
the Spartans turned against them, and they had to escape 
from Athens as they best could, with the loss of their 
leadere, in 403 B.C. 

Four years after this, i n the year 399 B.C., died one 
of the greatest men of At hen s, the philosopher Soent tes. 
He was bom just after the close of the Persian war, ami 
lived through the period of the rise and fall of Athens. 
He took his part in the defence of his country, and 
fought bravely in several battles; but his chief concern 
was to teach people to think. An unexamined life, he 
said, is not worth living; and accordingly he tried to 
teach everyone he came across, not by lectures, but by 
conversation, to find out what they did think about the 
matters they talked of. “ He used to discuss”, said 
Xenophon, one of his most attached disciples, “ what is 
pious and impious, what is honourable and Imisc, \vhat is 
just and unjust, what is courage and cowardice, what is 
a sUite and a stjite.sinan, what makes a man fit to govern, 
an<l so on; he called those who could answer such ques- 
tions good men, and those who could not ‘ slavelike’.” 
He was a very religious man, and attended the sacrifices 
in the temples; but he objected to the stories of Greek 
mythology which spoke of the gods as bad or foolish 
men, and, like all the beat of the pagan s, he probabhq 
believed in the gods of mythology only ns symbols of 
the One God. Many of the chief Athenians were among 
liis attached pupils, unfortunately some who did not do 
credit to his teaching, like Alcibiades, and Critias, the 
leader of the Thirty Tyrants, and this brought him into 
some discredit with many of the Athenians. Others con- 
sidered that it was unwholesome to bring up again and 
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again questions they considered settkd, such as what 
was piety and what was justice, and that he could not 
really be a religious man if he <lid not believe in the 
mythological stories that were taught commonly to the 
people. A comic poet, Aristophanes, wrote a play hold- 
ing him up to ridicule as a philosopher in "the clouds” 
misleading the young, and teaching them to argue so that 
"the worse” was made to appear "the l>ctter reason”. But 
Socrates hacl never lived in the clouds; on the contrary, 
ht^ had taken part in public affairs, had voted against the 
death of the condemned genenils after Arginusaj, and had 
risked his own life by <lelil)erately refusing to obey one 
of the cruel commamls of the Thirty Tyrants. 

It is probable that the Athenians had grown to dislike 
always being questioned about things they thought they 
understood, and made to feel their ignorance; and pos- 
sibly many of them would have been quite satisfied if 
they could liavc got Socrates banished, or made to pro- 
mise that he would leave off arguing with people in public 
buildings and gardens. They brought Socrates to trial 
for impiety towards the gods, and for corrupting the 
minds of the young. He stood up before the assembly 
which was to judge him and refused to acknowledge that 
ho had done any evil. “Some nmy say, is it worth 
w'hile to risk death for the sake of such a life as you are 
lending? I did not desert the po.st the generals set me 
in battle; shall I desert the post which the Gotl has set 
mo, in abstaining from examination of men?” The judges 
voted for his death; ho might have appealed for a lighter 
penalty, such as banishment, instead of death, but he 
would make no move in that direction, because ho had 
done good rather than harm to the Athenians, “ Now 
the time has come for us to depart, me to die and you 
to live. Whether life or death be better the God only 
knows.” 
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The day before the trial an Athenian mission had Wen 
sent to the temple of Apollo at Delos, and till it returned 
no man might be put to death at Athens. This gi^ve 
Socrates a reprieve of a month before his death, during 
which one of his friends, named Crito. ma<le provision 
for his escape, and tried to persuade him to UvSe it: but 
Socrates refused to break the laws of Athens by escap- 
ing. “Let me be, Crito,” he said at last, "and let us 
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follow the guidance of the God wliithei-soever he leads 

U8.” 

When the ship returned from Delos, and the last day 
came, Socrates sat with his friends talking about the life 
after death until the executioner came in with the cup 
of poison he was to drink. “How shall we bury youT’ 
said Crito. “As you like,” said Socrates, smiling, “only 
you must catch me first, and not say that it is Socrates 
that you are burying, but only his b^y.” The man who 
brought the cup bui-st into tears, and so did all the friends 
of Socrates, but he drank the poison courageously, and 
urged his friends to calm themselves and boar up. Then 

(C814) 9 
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he lay down, and in a short time ^ied peacefully and 
without pain. “Such”, wrote his disciple Plato, "wjus 
the end of tlie man who wa.s the wisest and justest atid 
best of all I have ever known.” 

Illustnitive reading: I'kitilo, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixvi. 


CHAPTKH XXII 

THE LAST YEARS OF OUEEK FREEDOM 

( 399 - 838 ) 

The .seventy years after the death of Socrates were taken 
up in wars amon^ the Greek slates — Sparta having uu- 
<lisputed pre-eminence for the tii*st twenty years, then 
Thcbe.s coming to the front for seventeen years, and after 
tluit a general struggle for power which ended in the wholo 
of Greece submitting to Pliilip of Moccdon in 338 U.C. 
All we can do here is to give some account of the most 
celebrated Greeks of the century. 

The first was Xenophon, the pupil of Socrates, who 
at tlio time of bis master’s death had joined a force of 
Greeks which the Prince of Persia, Cyrus, the governor 
of Asia Minor, had enlisted to quell a revolt among his 
people in Pisidia. When tliey were far away from Greece, 
at Tarsus, they found that Cyrus wished to lead them 
against Ids brother the king Artaxerxes II, so as to get 
tlic crown for himself. A Itattle was fought in wliich 
Cyrus was killed, and the Greeks found themselves en- 
trapped between the Rivei’s 'Pigris and Euphrates, while 
their leaders were seized and put to death. Now Xeno- 
phon rose and said : “ In.stcad of surrendering to the 
Persians, let us march north until we find the Tigris 
narrow enough to cross, ko tliat we may got home to 
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Greece.” So tlie^* followed the course of iht- l ivcr, w ith- 
out guiiles or provi.sious, till they crossed it and pa-sed 
over the Aiineniun mountains, where the snow lay six 
feet deep, until at last Xenophon saw that the \ jingimrd 
lm<l stopped, and heard a joyful cry, -Thalatta, Tha- 
latta!” (“The sea, the sea!”) The E uxine Sea (now 
Black Sea) lay before them, and now thej' knew tluir 
way to a Greek settlement on the shore of Asia .Minor, 
whence they finally reached Greece and joined the Spartan 
army. This is known a.s the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, and the .story was wntten by Xenophon liiniself. 
It occurred in 309, the 3'ear of the death of Socrates. 

The next great man we .shall speak of is the Theban 
Epaminondas, who.se chanicter was a.s blamele-ss ;\.s that 
of Aristeidcs, while he had greater genius lK>tli as states- 
man and warrior. He was a poor man, while his groatc-st 
friend and colleague was the rich Pelopida.s, who used to 
say that the only man whom Epatninonda.s did not a-sk 
him to help with hi.s riches was Epatninomlas himself. 
Under Epaminondas, Thcl)C.s lK*catne the leading state in 
Greece: he conquered the Sparhins at Letictra, and, while 
he lived, he ruled Thebes, not for Thebes alone, but for 
the interests of Greece generally. At last he was stiuck 
in the breast by a spear while fighting the Spartans at 
the battle of SInntincia (3G2 U.C.). His friends carried 
liiin out of the battle to a little hill near ly, with the 
spearhead sticking in the wound. All were afraid to 
draw it out le.st he should bleed to death. “ Is my shield 
safe?” he a.sked; and hearing that it wa.s, he told them 
to scjid for the two generals next in command. “They 
have both been killed,” was the answer. “Then,” he sjnd, 
“you had bettor make peace; draw out the spearhead.” 
They did so, and he died in a few minutes, the last of the 
great Greek leaders. 

Thebes lost its temporary power in Greece with his 
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death, and Athens. Sparta, and the otlfer states continued 
their perpetual quarrels till Philip the king of ilacedon 
(which up to this time had hardly l>een considered to be 
part of Greece) became so powerful as to threaten the 
freedom of the Greek states. Philip had invented a new 
method of fighting, called the phalanx. This wBvS a for- 
mation in which the soldiers, armed from head to foot, 
held spears twenty-four feet long, so that no opposing 
warrior armed with short swords could get near them. 
When the Greeks became aware that Philip was a danger- 
ous neighbour, they determined to resist him, and his 
chief opponent at Athens was the orator Demosthenes, 
who urged his countrj'men to resistance by his eloquent 
speeches. The story went that Demosthenes had origi- 
nally had an impediment in his speech, and had overcome 
it by rehearsing his speeches on the beach with a pebble 
in his mouth, so that if he could talk against the mar of 
the sea, he would be able to talk again.st the roar of a 
noisy public meeting. His speeches, called Philippics, are 
still to be read. But in 338, at the battle of Chaironeia, 
Athens and Tliebes, together, were conquered by Philip, 
and thenceforward, though the Greek states still man- 
aged their internal afifairs, they became vassals to Philip, 
and their old freedom was gone for ever. 

The two men of this century, however, who have 
had more influence upon the world than any other 
Greeks, were the two philosophers, Plato of Athens, 
.ilwho lived 427 to 347, and Aristotle of Stageira, who 
j lived 384 to 322. Plato was a disciple of Socrates, 
and most of his philosophical works are put into the 
form of dialogues, in which Socrates argues out his 
views with those he is instructing. Some of the views 
put forward are those which Socrates actually held, 
others are the views of Plato, put into the mouth of 
Socrates. Some of Plato’s views are the same os those 
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which Pythagoras lield — that the vision of Goti is ilie 
highest good man can attain; that most men would 
liave to be purified before they had any chance of 
attaining it; and that this purification must be a 
very long process, involving the re-birth of the soul 
in another f)ody, where its happiness or misery would 
depend on its past life, and the amount of wisdom it 
had attained. Wisdom, he held, must make men 
good, and only ignorance could be the cause of their 
faults. 

Ari.stotle, wlio was born when Plato was in mi<ldle 
life, took some of Plato’s views and worked out his 
own philosophy upon them, which diflered in many 
respects from Plato’s. He was a clearer thinker but 
a le.ss spiritual-minded teacher than Plato. It is, how- 
ever, hard to say that one of these two has had a 
greater effect upon the world than the other. The 
views of one or the other have been at the foumla- 
tion of all philasophy ever since their time, sometimes 
the influence of Plato prevailing for centuries, some- 
times the influence of Ari.stotle taking its place. 

Both these philosophers were chosen to be tutors to 
young princes. Plato was rtxjuested to come to Sy- 
racuse to teach the young Dionysius II of that city. 
This was the son of Dionysius I, who hud made him- 
self Tyrant of Syracuse in 405 H.C., and had gradually 
ac(|uired the mastery of all the Greek colonies in Italy. 
Two stories are told of the father of Plato’s pupil. 
One is that he hud a chamber in his state prison chilled 
his Ear, in which he could hear all the remarks 
his unfortunate captives mode when they imagined 
themselves unheard, and inveighed against him as the 
Ciiuse of their miseries. The other is the tale of his 
courtier Damocles, wdio told him that he must bo the 
happiest man on earth. “You shall change places with 
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m«; for one ' said Dionysius. So Damocles was 
set on the tlirone, and brought to a b/>nquet in state, 
where he niiscd his eyes to the ceiling, and beheld a 
naked sword hung over his set^t by a single threa<l. 
“Behold a king’s life,” said Dionysius. 

Plato's pupil did not do him credit, and sent him 
liome to Athens, preferring to do without guardians 
or tutors; the young man was eventually expelled from 
Syracuse by his people, and hod to earn his living as 
a schoolmaster. Aristotle was much more fortunate in 
his pupil, for he was Philip’s son Alexander, who after- 
wards became Alexander the Great 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE DECAY OF PERSU 
( 479 - 347 ) 

AfTER the failure of Darius and Xerxes to annex 
Greece to their empire, Persia did not renew her at- 
tempt upon Europe. For the next century and a half 
the Persian Empire endured, but. like all tlie great 
Ejustorn empires, it was too unwieldy to be well 
governed, and no other king of Persia had the genius 
for ruling of Darius I. Indeed, its clnof interest for 
us is that it formed a background for the develop- 
ment of one tiny province during that period — the 
small province of Juda}A, which held in itself the 
growing seed of which Christianity was to be the 
llower. 

Tliougli the Temple was rebuilt and used for wor- 
ship, Jerusalem remained in ruins, and no unwallcd 
city iu those days was safe from raiders, especially 
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if it WHS far froiu* tlie uf y;overmneut. The Hihl<- 
ffives us memoirs writt«-n by Nehi.'miiih, a pioU'* crnii ^ 
bearer at the court of Artaxerxes I, wliich ileserihe 
n^v his spirit was stirrefi within him at tlje account 
broujjht by liis brotliei' after a visit to Jenisiilem, aiui 
how lie obtaine<l leuv<- to go and have the ruined 

walls rebuilt. This 

w’as in 445, when 


Pericles was in power 
at Athens, and the 
patricians and pie* 
beians struggling for 
supremacy at Rome. 
If the date given in 
the Book of E/.ra 
describing his expe- 
dition to Jerusalem at 
the head of a company 
of returning exiles is 
correct, Ezra had al- 
rea<ly gone to Jeru- 
salem; but many 
think that a word 
has dropped out, and 
that while Nehemiah 
went to Jerusalem in 
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tlie twentieth year of Ai tj^serxes, Ezm wont not in the 
seventh, but the thirty-sevciitii year of the same king. 
This seems the more probable, because when Jeiawilem 
had its walls again, owing to Nehemiah’s care and 
energy, it seems to have been at first rliHicult to till 
it out of the poor and scJinty population, and the large 
n\iniber of pious and self-sacrificing pilgrims whom Ezra 
brought from Babylon were just the idght people to re- 
vive the nation and the nation’s religion, which they 
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could do better in JeruMilcin itself than outside in the 
undefended country. 

Ezra and Xohemiah worked together in the reform 
of the nation, and from Ezra’s time dates that extreme 
affection for, and obedience to, the law, which dis* 
cipliiicd the Jews in a way which no other nation 
ever attained. In time this discipline \vaa overdone, 
and in the Gospels we find that outw’ard actions had 
come to be looked on as more important than inward 
principles: but if the Jews had not submitted to it, 
even in small and indifferent matters, they would 
probably never have gained the strength which en- 
abled them to stand firm for their religion against 
the whole force of Syria in the second century B.c. 

Judaea seems to have remained pwiceably ns a Per- 
sian province till the middle of the fourth century — 
just the time when Epaminondius was in power at 
Thebes. Then the old story of Egypt and the Eastern 
einpiro began once more. The cruel invasion of Cam- 
byscs had not quelled the spirit of Egypt for ever, 
and a line of native kings had arisen who considered 
themselves independent of Persia. Tachos, the king of 
Egypt who began to I'cign in 364 B.c., thought that he 
wjus strong enough, and Persia weak enough, for liim 
to invade Syria. The king of Persia then ruling was 
Ochus, known as Artaxerxes III, who came to the 
throne in 358, and who was the worst of all the Per- 
sian kings, though not without spirit and ability. He 
killed without compunction all those whom he thought 
dangerous to his rule, and his first action was to bring 
a huge army against Egypt. This \vas defeated in 
350 by Nectanebo, who had succeeded Tachos ns king 
of Egypt, and who collected an army of Greek mer- 
cenaries, with Greek generals at their head, who were 
as successful against the Persians as Alexander proved 
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to be tive-and-twenty years later. A general revolt 
followed, joined in by the states west of the Euphrates, 
eager to throw off the Persian yoke and regain their 
freedom; and in this revolt it is almost certain that 
the little province of Judaja took its part, though at 
present we have no historical record of its doing so. 
Phferiicia warmly took sides with Egypt, and if Egypt 
and Pluenicia were on the same side, Judaea would have 
been annihilated if it had held out for Persia against 
them. 

For a time the revolt seemed to be successful; but 
Ochus in 345 collected another great anny of over 
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three hundred thousand men, and marched against 
Sidon, which he considered the centre of the rebellion. 
The king of Sidon turned tmitor and betrayed hi.s 
city and allies to Ochus, but he gaine<l nothing by it, 
for Ochus put him to death and massacred the Sidonian 
ernbaiwy which came to offer the surrender. The rest 
of the people of Sidon, imagining from this what their 
fate would be if they fell into the hands of Ochus, 
shut themselves into their houses and burned the city 
over their own heads; forty thousand are said to have 
thus perished. After this Ochus marched against Egypt, 
and this time was victorioua He seems to have wreaked 
a bloody vengeance upon the Jews, polluting the temple 
at Jerusalem, destroying Jericho, and carrying away a 
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part of the Jewish ju-ople into captivity near the Cas- 
pian Sea. One of iiis ^renerals, Olophernes, was probably 
the Holofernes wljom Judith killed in the story in the 
Apocrypha: but though the incident may be founded 
on fact, the story as it sUuids cannot be taken as his- 
tory. Another, named Bagohi or Bagoas, became virtual 
ruler of Persia, and eventually murdered Ochus. The 
seventy -fourth and seventy-ninth Psalms are thought 
by many to refer to this time of trouble, when Ochus 
wreakecl liis vengeance not only on the Temple, but 
also on the synagogues in which the Jews now wor- 
shipped. 

Ihit the Pei-sian Empire was tottering to its fall, 
and it liad not much longer to exist. While Ochus 
was slaying and burning, a boy was growing up in 
Slacedon who was to destroy this cruel and oppressive 
power, so that it was never to ri.se again. 

With Ochus ended the long line of Egyptian dynas- 
ties which had hxsted for thousi\nds of years. The 
thirtieth dynasty was the last. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ALEXAN'DEH THE GREAT 
(3r.6-523) 

Aiter the battle <»f Chmroneia, Philip of Mneedon had 
only two years to enjoy his victory before he was assassi- 
nated in 336, and his kingdom passed to his young son 
Alexander, one of the most romarkable men and the 
greatest generals who ever lived. Others perhaps could 
have matched him in military power, but very few com- 
bined with inborn generalship tlie great and statesman- 
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like ideas which enabled him before his early death to 
impress Greek culture for a time even upon the wild 
countries between Pereia mid India, and permam-ntly 
upon Syria and Egypt. Few groat men, aKo, wo will 


hope, were subject to the 
half-madattacksof drunken 
frenzy by which Alexander 
disgraced his greatness; 
but we must remember 
that Mneedon. the homo of 
his father, and Epirus, the 
homo of his mother, had 
botli within a few years of 
his birth been regarded as 
half-savage countries, and 
Alexander’s outbreaks of 
savagery liad been no 
doubt inherited from half- 
savage ancestors. 

Hi.s groat mental powers 
had been trained by his 
tutor Aristotle, and lie al- 
ways carried Homer’s //wni 
about w’ith him, and prided 
hiiii.self above all on being a 
descendant of Achilles. He 
hud the love of adventure 



and discovery which we Ak-.«n,ur ii.c orr.t m uk- 

V 11 w CApUi»l*iic Mnivuih, Konie 

hnd in Drake and Raleigh, 

and at the age of fourteen he broke and turned the Hery 
horee Bucephalus, which was his favourite battle charger 
for thirteen years. It was, however, his clever brain 
rather than his boyish strength which performed the 
feat, for he alone had perceived that the horse, standing 
on a shining marble pavement, was afraid of his owa 
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reflection, aiul had turned away tlie c/eature’s head 80 
that it lost sight of what alarmed it. 

At eiirlileen he fought in the battle of Cliteroneia 

O O 

under his father, and at twenty he found himself king 
of Macedon and Greece. ‘‘Seek another kingdom, my 
son,” his father had said. “ for Macedon is too small for 
thee.” He had at first to recomjuer Greece, which tried 
to revolt, and then to subdue his barbarous neighbours 
on the north; but the East was the object of his desire, 
and in 333 he mustered an army to attack the great 
empire of Persia, which had for some time shown signs 
of breaking up. The Persian nobles had long since 
foi'gotten the training of their ancestors, “ to ride, to 
draw the bow, and to speak the truth”, and were 
indolent and luxurious; while Darius III, the present 
king, was weak and irresolute, and carried his harem 
of wives and his treasures and jewels with him when 
he went to war. He- was no match for the keen young 
king of Macedon, who marched out to war ns if it were 
a game, surrounded by his Macedonian bodyguard, and 
followed by his long-speared phalanx. Alexander crossed 
the Hellespont and marched along the north coast of 
Asia Minor until he met the Persian army under one of 
Darius’s generals at the River Granicus, where he won 
an easy victory. Then ho advanced southward, making 
hiin.solf master of all the provinces of Asia Minor, until 
he reached Tarsus, and heard that Darius himself was 
marcliing to meet him at the head of his army. At 
Tarsus Alexander fell sick of a chill caught by bathing 
when hot in an ice-cold river. Hero he was w’anicd 
that his physician was trying to poison him, and in 
generous disbelief Alexander put the letter into his 
physician’s hand as he drank his medicine. In three 
days he was again able to lead his troops against the 
Persians. King Darius, who commanded them in per- 
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SOD, brought his*army rather in the guise of a festival 
procession than of fighting troops. First came the 
bearers of the silver altars on which burnt the sacred 
fire: the Magian priests followed with 365 youths 
clothed in scarlet, representing the days of the year; 
then the “ chariot and horses of the sun ”, and after 
these the army itself, headed by the Immortal Band, 
with white robes, gold -handled lances, and jewelled 
corselets. Darius had brought with him not on)}’ liis 
wives but his mother, Sisygambis, and when the Mace- 
donians again proved conquerors, he fled away, leaving 
the women as captives in the enemy's hand. Alexander 
treated the women most chivalrously, and Sisygambis 
came to love him as her son, and died of grief at his 
death. 

This was the battle of Issus, which gave all S^’ria to 
Alexander; the only place which stood out against him 
was Tyre, which he besieged for seven months, and 
treated when it was taken as cruelly as if he had been 
an Assyrian. Then he went on to Egypt, which sub- 
mitted without resistance, and paid a visit to the temple 
of Amen, which the Greeks called Ammon, in the Libyan 
de.sert, where he was much gratified because t!>e priests 
greeted him as son of Zeus Ammon. He was by no 
means free from vanity, and sent to Greece a message 
that he wished to be enrolled among the gods in hi.s 
lifetime, in response to which the Spartans said to each 
other, “ If Alexander will be a god, let him ”. 

It must, however, be said for Alexander that a nobler 
motive than vanity may have had something to do with 
his preposterous request, for he seems to Ijave honestly 
believed that some divine power had chosen him for his 
great career, and of course if he could get his subjects to 
tweept this view, his task of ruling would become much 
simpler. It would have been probably easier to per- 
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puixdo: the Greeks of the fact if it had been a Greek 
ratli. r llian an Ejjyptian deity to wliom lie claimed son- 
ship; for uvi-n the fact that Amen was cJilled Zeus by 
tlie Givcks did not make them feel that he l)elon^ed to 
tluir irli;;ion. His Macedonian companions, too, who 
liad known him ever since his boyl»oo<l, natui-ally re- 
sented this step. 

U'hile Alexamler wa.s in Syria and EpJ'pt, Darius 
had raised another army at Babylon, and <u\me to meet 
him as he marclied eastward. Once more the armies 
met. at Arbela in and tliis time the Iwittlc decided 
the fate of I’crsia. Once more Darius fled, and this 
time wa.s put to death by tlte treachery of some of his 
<.>wn people; and Alexander had himself crowned as 
kin^' of Persia, and asstimed the state in which Darius 
had lived. In this, however, he deeply hurt and otlended 
Ids Macedonian friends and coinpaniojis, who had no 
notion of beinj; «leposed from their condition of somi- 
crpmlity to (hat of servants of a Persian despot. Some 
of them suH'ered for their l•emonstranco^, and one old 
friend, Cleitus, who had saved Ins life at the Granicus, 
Alexander killed with his own hand in a fit of drunken 
ra<je. He had, however, a generous nature, and when 
he came to liimsolf he bitterly repented his crime. 
What Avould have happened had he not employed his 
army in continuing to conquer new countries eastwanl 
of Pei-sia is douljtful; but while he went on leading 
them to fresh and fresh victories, they could not turn 
agjvinst him, and with all his mural faults he was deeply 
Vtelovod by his soldiers. In 326 he set out for what 
was tlien called India — the region around the Indus — 
and conquered it, taking the king prisoner. He would 
have go!ie on eastward into Hindostan had not Ins 
Macedonians mutinied when he reached the River Sutlej, 
which bounds the Punjab on the east, and declared that 
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they would go fto farther from thei«- houie:>. Thou he 
turned round we«twanl. but his luck seemed no longer 
to hold. He was badly wouinled at what is now 
Mooltan; lie had a disastrous march thvouf'’h lieiuchi- 
Stan, wlien it re<iuired all his personal fascination to 
keep heart in the thii-sty and over-inarchcd army. When 
men ami bejusts fell out of the ranks and (.lied for want 
of water by the wayside, it was Ale.xandor who cheered 
the others up and shared all their privations. A story 
was told of him much like that of David at the well 
of Bethlehem, how when a little precious water wa.s 
brought to him on the march he would not drink it, 
because there wils not enough for all, and |>oured it on 
the sand. 

At bust he reached Persia, where he employed the two 
short yeui*s of life which yet reinaine<l to him in a way 
which suggests that he might have done much more for 
the world had he lived longer. The Hist thing he did 
wjus to cncjuire into the way the tlreeks and Persians he 
had left to rule during his absence luul l>ehaved, and 
where lie found that they Inul been unjust or oppressive, 
he punished them impartially. He had every intention 
of ruling, as the son of Zeus, for the good Ixjth of Greeks 
and those whom the Greeks calleil Barlwirians — all those 
who were not Greeks, — in the va.st country between the 
Mediterranean and India, He wished to civilize the 
barburians, and to make the Greeks his instrument for 
doing so. He encouraged mi.ved marriages between the 
races, and set the example by taking the daughter of 
a Bactrian chief to be one of his wives — for, like the 
Persian kings, he had several. He founded about twenty 
cities in different parts of his empire, most of which 
were called Alexandria, where Greeks were to settle and 
mix with the native inhabitants. Besides Alexandria 
in Egj'pt, which ha.s kept its name, one of these survives 
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JUS Cjinilnlinr and another as Herat. '■By this means lu- 
spiva<l the CJreek lan<;uage and Greek civilization over 
a great part of his empire, and with regard to the Greek 
language Ji noteworthy thing happene<l. Before his time 
some Greeks liad spoken one dialect and some another, 
the <lialect of Athens being cojisidered the l*cst: but now 
these dialects bccam** mixed into one, which they called 


«.in-..pli«KU» ol Alcxsnilcr (Coiiilniitlm'jAe S1u»ciii>t) 
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the “common tongue”, nnd the Greek written after 
Alexander's time, such as tlie Greek translation of the 
Old Testament made in Egypt, and the Greek of the 
New Testament and otlfcr contemporary writers, differs 
from the old Attic Greek as the English of Shakespeare 
difi'era from the English of Chaucer. 

Alexander's Macedonians were not pleased to find him 
taking so much trouble about barbarians, nnd putting 
thorn on a level with Greeks; and in 324 they tried to 
mutiny. But Alexander spoke to them and made them 
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ushamed of theniS^lves. “Go, if you choose, you whom 
my father found poor skin-clad shepherds on the Maco- 
donian hills, and made rulers of Greece, and whom 1 
have made the kings of the earth! All I have won 
I have divided with you. and have kept nothing for 
myself but my purple robe and diadem, and iny glory I 
— which you do not care to partake!" They submitted 
without a murmur. 

After visiting some of his conquered provinces he 
wished to spend the winter at Babylon, and as he 
entered the city the Babylonian astrologei's met him 
and begged him not to come in, or ill luck would follow. 
He did not attend to the warning, and after a while 
he went down to the marshes near the Persian Gulf, 
where he meant to make new harbours and canals. 
He caught a malarial fever, tried in vain to stop it 
by hard drinking, and died in his thirty-second year. 
“ There will be fine games at my funeral," he said on 
his deathbed, and the saying came true. He died in 
323 B.c. 


CHAPTER XXV 

HEROIC LEGENDS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

(509-300) 

When Tarquin the Proud had been driven away from 
Rome, the Senate, in which the nobles sat to rule the 
city, and the Assembly of the People together chose 
two men to act together as kings for a single year 
only, and called them consula. The first consuls w'er© 
Collatinus and Brutus, but because Collatinus was a 
Tarquin the people would not have him, and he had 
to leave Rome; though, if the story is true, Brutua 

(C824) 10 
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wjus also a Tanjuin. The consuls w't)re no crowns, but 
sat on a throne called the Curule Chair, and were 
followed by lictors or executioners, cairying an axe 
and a bundle of I'ods for the punishment of evildoers. 
Under tliem were the pra’torfi or ma^strates, the cenffora 
wljo adjudged the taxes, ami the qn<cs(or or public pro- 
secutor. All these offices were in the hands of the 
patricians or nobles, wljo were the ruling caste of early 
Rome, and what was han.1 upon the people was that 
they not only had no voice in ndininistering the laws, 
but were not even allowed to know what the laws W’cre, 
except from the patricians’ interpretation of them. 

When, in time of war, it was generally felt that tlio 
city \vas in danger, whether because tlie consuls were 
poor generals or because their views did not agree, the 
consuls gave up office for the time, and the supreme 
authority was given into the hands of one man, who 
was culled dictator. Wlien the danger was over ho 
retired into |)rivate life, and the consuls returned to 
ollice. 

The legends which here take the place of history run 
ns follows. 

Tar<|uin the Proud was Etruscan by descent, and 
the Etruscans determined not to allow Rome to escape 
from tlieir dominion. Tnrquin had a party of sympa- 
thizei's among the Romans, and the sons of Brutus 
were among those who conspired for this purpose; but 
Brutus delivered his sons to the lictors to be put to 
death with the other conspirators. Then the men of 
the two Etruscan towns of Tarquinii and Veii took up 
the cause of Tarquin, and Aruns the son of Tarquin 
met Brutus in single fight, and each slew the other. 
And after this Lars Porsena, the king of Clusium, 
called all the Etruscans to war to bring the Tarquins 
back to Romo; and he took the fort of Janiculum, and 
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began to march his men towards the wooden bridge 
which Ancus had built over the Tiber. But Horatiusi 
Codes went forth to withstand them till the bridge | 
could be hewn down, and with him went Titus Her- , 
minius and Spurius Lartius, and held the Etruscans ntj 
bay till the bridge was almost cut througli. Tlien he 
sent back his two companions, and stood until tlie 
bridge was quite destroyed, and then cast himself into 
the Tiber and swam across till he reached the Roman 
shore. And they gave hitii as much land as he could 
plough round in one day, and set up his sbitue in the 
Comitium where the people met. 

But the Etrusciin.s besieged Rome; and a young 
Roman named Mucius went into Porsena's camp to 
slay him, and slew the wrong man by mistake; and 
Porsena seized him and would have put him to the 
torture. But Mucius thrust his right hand into the 
fire, and said: "See, I heed not pain.” And Porsena 
let him go, and Mucius said: “I will tell for your 
kindne.ss what I would not have told for your torture: 
I am one of three hundred who have sworn to slay 
you.” And Porsena made peace with Rome and took 
ten boys and ten maidens as hostages; and Cladia, one 
of the girls, swam home across tlie Tiber, and the Romans 
sent her bock to Porsena. Then Poreena let her go free, 
and with her any of the hostages she might choose, and 
she chose the youngest. 

Then Tarquin pereuoded the Thirty Cities of Latium 
to go to war with Rome; and the Romans chose one 
man, Aulus Postumius, to be their Dictator instead of 
the two consuls while the danger lasted. And they 
fought together at the Lake Regillus, and Aulus vowed 
a temple to the Twin Brethren if they would help him. 
And there came two white-armoured youths riding on 
white horses, and they drove back the Latins, and came 
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if) Rome nncl washed their horses the pool near the 
Temple of Vcshi, and proclaimed that Rome had won 
the battle, and the Romans knew that Castor and 
Pollux had come to their aid. Then the Thirty Cities 
made peace with Rome, and Tarquin died at Cumoo in 
a strange country. 

The date of the invasion of Porscna is given as 
505 U.C., and that of the l)attle of Lake Regillus as 
496, si.x years before Marathon. In 493 a treaty was 
made with the Litins and engraved on a bronze pillar, 
an<i the two next wars were with Veii, an important 
Etruscan city north-cast of Rome, and the Volscians, 
a tribe to the south-west. To the latter belongs the 
story of Coriolanu.s. Before tolling it, however, we 
must speak a little of the internal affairs of Romo. 

The nobles, or patricians, and the commoners, or 
plclKuans, were two distinct castes at the beginning of 
Roman history; if they intermarrie<l, the children of 
the marriage were counted as plebeians. The plebeians 
were not allowed to join in the religious ceremonies of 
the patricians, nor to study the laws by which they 
had to be judged, which were kept dark by the patri- 
cians, who were the judges and magistrates of Rome. 
Their worst grievance was that if a plebeian fell in 
debt to a patrician and could not pay, tlie patrician 
might sell him and lus family as slaves. In 495 the 
cruelty of the patrician creditors had I'cached such a 
pitch that the plebeian soldiers refused to fight and 
marched off to the Holy Mount three miles from Rome, 
threatening to found a new city and leave Rome to 
the patricians. The Dictator Valerius went to them 
and pereuaded them to return to Rome, promising that 
they should elect two of their own officers, named 
Tribunes, to defend their rights against the injustice 
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of the patrician n^gistrates, and they were also given 
a certain share in the government; and after a long 
struggle, as the yeai-s went on. the plebeians succeeded 
in freeing themselves from patrician tyranny. 

This struggle was only recently begun when the story 
of Coriolanus took place, which is told as follows. 

He ac<juired his name for his gallantry when CorioU 
was taken in the Volscian war; he was a proud patri- 
cian, and when, during a famine, com came from Sicily, 
he voted that the Senate should not give it to the starv- 
ing people iinle.ss they would give up the privilege of 
choosing tribunes. So they hated him and drove him 
from Rome, and he went over to the Volscians and led 
their army against Rome. And when he came near 
Rome with the Volscian army the Romans .sent tii*st ten 
noble senators and then the priests of the gods to pray 
him to have mercy upon his own city; but he would not. 
Then there came out his mother and his wife and his 
little children and prayed him not to destroy Rome; and 
lie would have kissed his mother, but she said, “ If I hod 
had no son, my country would have been now free.” 
Then he w«is moved, and said, “ Mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son;” and he led the Volscians back 
from Rome. And some say that the Volscians slew 
him, and others that he lived on os an exile, and said, 
*' Only an old man knows what it is to live in a far 
country.” 

Another war followed in the next generation against 
the iEqui and the Sabines, in which a poor patrician 
named Cincinnatus, who had once been consul, was chosen 
Dictator. When the Senate sent to him to bid him take 
the office of Dictator in the war. they found him plough- 
ing on his farm ; and when he had w*on the battle of 
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SIouDt Al^idus, and conquered the /E/^ui, he went home 
again to his farm. This is dated 458 B.c. 

In 450 one of the great grievances of the plebeians 
was ended. By tins time their two tribunes had become 
ten, and were known as the Decemvirs. Tliey drew up 
n code of laws and had it written on twelve bronze 
tablets and hung up in the Forum, so that henceforth 
the plebeians would not be judged according to laws 
which tl»e patricians kept secret from them. The leader 
of the Decemvirs wjvs Appius Claudius, wlio, though a 
plebeian at first, turned round to the patrician interest, 

and who, with his fol- 
lowers, became as tyran- 
nical 03 Tarquin himself. 
At last lie tried to .seize 
the young daughter of 
Virginius the centurion 
ns she went to school, 
pretending that she wjxs 
the daughter of his own 
servant; and Virginiu.s, seeing no way to save his daugh- 
ter, led her to a butcher's b^th close by and slew her, 
saying, “There is no way but thia” Then the people 
rose against the Decemvirs, and again the plebeians 
gathered at the Holy Hount; and Appius Claudius killed 
himself in prison in 449 B.C. 

The Romans had gradually won the lands to the south 
of Rome, but now came a long war with Etruria, where 
the most powerful town was Veii. The chief Roman 
champion and general was Camillas, who was appointed 
Dictator, and who did many great things in the war. 
But the tribunes of the people accused him of unfair 
dealing with the spoil, and he went out of Rome and 
said that the day should come when they should look 
for him and not find him. And so it was; for the Gauls 
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from Xortheru ItJ-Oy down thnnijjli Ltruna and 

atUcke<l Rome, and in the year 390 b.c. the Gauls 
conquered the Romans at the battle of the Allia. 


When the Gauls entered Rome, the women and those 
who could not fight fled across the T il>er to a friendlj 
town. But the aged senators who would not fly came 
and sat each on his ivory seat, having ofl'ered themsi lves 
as a sacrifice to the Gods Below to save Rotue; ami when 


the Gauls came and saw them sitting there like images 
they stood wondering, and one Gaul stroked the white 
bean! of one of the old men. who was angry at the insult, 
and struck him with his ivory sUtV; and at that the 
Gauls slew them all. Then they bnnud the city, but 
they could not take the Capitol, and besieged it for 
seven months, till the Romans who were delemliiig it 
were wellnigh starved. But in the temple of Juno theie 
were sacred geese, and in spite of their hunger, the 
Romans would not kill the geese of Juno. And the 
Senate desired to recall Camillus, but did not know how 
to send word to him: but at last one man oflercd to be 
messenger, and made his way down the hill and through 
the Gauls, and no one saw him. But next day the Gauls 
saw the footeteps of the mes-senger, and following these 
footsteps they climl>ed the hill by night, so silently that 
no man heard and no dog barked. But the geese in the 
temple of Juno heard them and cackled, and Manlius 
awoke, and when the first Gaul came to the top of the 
steep path he thrust him down, and one fell upon another, 
and tlie Romans slew them. So Manlius was called Cupi- 
tolinus from that day. 

After that the Romans gave the Gauls an indemnity, 
to induce them to depart, and as their leader. Bran or 
Brennus, was weighing the gold, the Romans said lus 
weights were not fair. Then he threw his great swoid 
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into the scale and said, Woe to therconquered!” But 
some say that Camillus catne before the Gauls had left 
the city, and fell upou them and slew them. 

With the Gauls ends the first period of Roman history, 
much of which is, as we see, rather legend than clear 
history. The Gauls did not at once go back to their 
own country, and we hear of various gallant deeds in 
the war during the rest of this century; but after this 
wc come into a much clearer view of what happened, 
though stories such as we have been telling no longer 
enliven our path. 

Illustrative reatliDga; Macaulay’s Layt (“Horatius", “Lake 
Ecgillus”, " Virginia ") and Shakespeare’s Coriolanut. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

ROME AFTER THE INVASION OF THE OAUI^ 

(390 to about 300 aa) 

When, after the retreat of the Gauls, the Romans re- 
turned to their city, their first task wa^s to rebuild it; 
but since this was done hastily and without a plan, the 
•careful system of drainage which had existed since the 
time of the kings was neglected, and the streets were 
narrow and iiTcgular. Camillus, who had defeated the 
'Oauls, and Manlius, who had saved the Capitol, were the 
two chief leaders at this time. Camillus led the patrician, 
and Manlius, himself a patrician, headc<) the plebeian 
party, who were poorer than the nobles, and had suffered 
more in the devastation of their little farms by the 
Gauls. The patricians were furiously indignant at hie 
desertion of their order, and accused him of trying to 
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make himself kii^g. He was tried publicly at the foot 
of the Capitol, and he appealed to the »ods whose temples 
he had saved; and as his enemies saw that he would not 
be condemned by those who remembered his fp’eat deeds, 
they adjourned the trial to another place, and condemned 



him to be thrown from the Tarpcian rock and his house 
levelled to the ground. This was done, but the deatli of 
Manlius did not prevent the triumph of his cause. In 
377 a law was passed, called the Licinian law, which 
ordained that henceforth one of the consuls must be a 
plebeian, and thenceforward the oppression of the com- 
moners by the nobles came practically to an end. 
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The son of Manlius was likewise a diViinguished public 
character. He was called Torquatus from a feat of arms 
not unlike David’s battle with Goliath. A gigantic Gaul 
challenged a Roman champion to come and fight him, 
and the young Manlius, running in under the Gaul's 
shield, struck upwards and slew him. Then he unfastened 
the golden collar or torque which the Gaul wore and 
put it on his own neck. Of him it was told that when 
he was consul in a war against the Latins, and liad for- 
bidden the acccpUtnce of all challenges to single combat, 
and his own son went out and killed a Latin champion, 
Manlius ordered him to death for disobedience. His 
colleague, Decius Mus, in the same war, offered himself 
to the Gods Below for a victim in place of the army, 
and rushed with his head veiled into the thickest of the 
fight and was slain; and the Romans won the day. This 
was in 340 R.c. 

These stories point out to us that what Art and Philo- 
sophy were to the Greeks, Law and Discipline were to 
the Romans. It was the supremacy of discipline in the 
Roman army which made it able to conquer nil the pro- 
vinces surrounding Rome, and at lost to extend the 
Roman power from BriUiin to the Euphrates. The 
Roman legion was a body of about six thousand foot 
soldiers, originally all plebeians and pos-sessed of their 
own land— mostly peivsant farmers. The patricians, and 
the knights who were chosen among the superior ple- 
btuans, wore on hoi'seback. The legion, which carried for 
its standard not a flag, but a bronze or silver image of 
the Roman eagle, was divided into ten cohorts of six 
hundred men, and these again into six centuries, each 
under the command of a centunon. When the general 
in command of the army had won a victory, his reward 
was what was called a triumph. He received the title 
of Imperator, which at first meant simply c<y>nmander, 
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though in later years it came to signify Emperor; aii'l 
he entered Rome in a chariot with a laurel crown on his 
head, followed by his troops in procession, and after 
them by his captives in chains. The senate met him 
and conducted him to the temple in the Capitol, where 
a white ox was sacrificed to Jupiter a.s thanksgiving 
for the victory. Not unfre- 
quently the captives were at 
the same time put to death, 
for the Romans were not 
merciful to their enemies. 

Otherwise they wore sold as 
slaves. 

The dress of a Roman citi- 
zen was a long loose gown 
of white stuff edged with 
purple, called a toga. Men 
did iKjt wear the toga till they 
were .seventeen years ohl : up 
to that time boy.s wore a 
tunic, and the patrician boys 
wore a golden ball hung rouml 
their neck. The women wore 
long robes and veils over their 
heads. The VcsUil Virgins 
were a certain number of 
noble Roman girls chosen to 
ten<l the sacred fire in the Temple of Vesta. They lived 
in a kind of college under the charge of an elder woman, 
whom they called Beloved Mother — Mater Ainata — and 
were not allowed to marry until they reached middle 
age. In compensation they were given all kinds of 
public honoui's, such as the best seats at .spectacles, &c., 
and if a criminal on the way to execution met them, 
they had the power of sparing his life. 



Vc»ial Virgin 
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A Roman had three names: his fir#l name, such as 
JIarcns or Lucius, was used as a Christian name is with 
us. His second name was his surname, and his sons and 
daugliters were called by it: so that if his name were 
Lucius Cornelius, his daughter would be called not Lucia 
but Cornelia, and would retain that name after her 
marriage. If he had won a third name by honourable 
service, it paased down to his sons. 

The Roman women of the Republic were greatly 
honoured and esteemed, and in this respect they w’cre 
in a much better position than the women of Greece, 
wlio were not expected to act as intelligent companions 
to their husbands. Indeed, though the law allowed and 
indeed expected a father to slay his son if he deserved 
death, the family life of the Romans was ns a rule pure 
and praiseworthy during the earlier part of our history. 
Their sense of law and discipline was so strong that it 
cnU'red into their home relations. 

The worst side of a Roman was his hard cruelty to 
his conquered enemies, and this was shown by the Roman 
institution of gladiatorial shows in the following century. 
When captives were taken in war, even from a neigh- 
bouring city or province in Italy, they were sold as 
slaves, and the price went into the pocket of the victori- 
ous commander and his officers. The slaves were bought 
by wealthy men, who found it cheaper to cultivate their 
lands by slave labour than by paying w’ages to free 
labourers; and when a slave had proved himself strong 
and brave in battle, his master frequently had him 
trained as a gladiator to show off his fighting powers 
in a public exhibition. When two gladiators fought, 
they were expected not merely to show which was the 
better man, but actually to kill one another. Sometimes 
they fought with wild beasts, and there was once a great 
show where eighteen elephants were brought in to be 
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killed. The {Kxjr boasts could not understand the cruelty 
of men. and when they were wounded ran round and 
round the arena cryiu«; and seen)ing to appeal to tlie 
spectators to spare them. When gladiators fought to- 
gether. even if they were per.sonal friends, the victor 
had to kill the vantjuished if the spectators turned down 
their tluimbs. If not, he might spare him. 

The Roman slaves taken iti war were often superior 
in education to their ma.sters, and were employed ns 
tutors to tlie children; but great troubles canie about 
from this slave system, as it prevented the ]K>orer free 
labourers from getting work. Slaves had the chance of 
earjiing money and buying their freedom, and if they 
did so, were called freedmen; but while they were .slaves 
they had no rights, and if a master were murdered all 
his slaves might be put to death, whether they were 
accomplice.s in the murder or not. 



PART IV 

TO THE END OF THE ROilAN REPUBLIC 


CHAPTER XXVIl 

ALEXAKDEH'S SUCCESSORS 
( 323 - 129 ) 

When Alexander died, he had put his signet ring on the 
finger of Perdiccas, one of his generals, thus appointing 
him regent for the infant son who was expected, and 
who was born a few weeks after his father’s death. Per- 
diccas divided the rule of the empire among four of the 
generals; but other great personages considered that they 
ought to have a share of the spoils, and all fought each 
other freely for the next ten or twenty years, so that, as 
Alexander had foretold, there were indeed fine games at 
his funeral In the course of these wai-s the young son 
of Alexander was murdered. At lust the fighting ceased, 
and the empire of the great conqueror was found split 
up into various divisions, some of which we need not go 
into; but the three important ones were these: Syria, in- 
cluding Babylonia, Persia, and part of Asia Minor, under 
Seleucus; Egypt, including Palestine, under Ptolemy; 
and Macedon, including Greece, under Antigonus. 

Seleucus founded a dynasty known as the Seleucid, 
which lasted for two hundred years. He had a son 
named Antiochus, and these two names are to be found 
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recurring throughout the dynasty. St/.eucus, who found 
his domain greatly wasted by war, founded nine cities 
called Seleucia, and sixteen in various parts all called 
Antioch, after his son: two of these were Antioch in 
S^’ria and Antioch in Pisidia, of which we read in the 
Acts. Ptolemy, to whom Perdiccas had assigned Egj'pt, 
wjis the only one of the four generals who survived and 
prospered, and the only one who kept out of the wars 
which followed the death of Alexander. He liad all the 

CJreok love for art and literature, and 
did his be.st to make hi.s master’s foun- 
dation city, Alexandria, the gi-eatest 
city in the world, ecjual to Tyre in com- 
mercial greatness and to Athens in 
learning and philosophy. Alexamlria 
was the capita! of the new Greek Egypt, 
and from this time onwanl Greek lan- 
guage and Greek customs took the 
place of the old Egyptian language and 
mannei'S. The lost Egyptian dynasty 
had come to an end after the invasion 
of Ochus in 340 B.c. 

The small province of Judtea was much too small to 
support a large population, and its people spilled over, as 
it were, both into Egypt and Syria, As they wero ex- 
cellent in commerce, and law-abiding citizens, they were 
welcomed as settlers both by the kings of Syria and 
Egypt One settlement was formed in Asia Minor, and 
it is probable that at this time St Paul’s foi'efathcrs 
settled at Tarsus. Another settlement, the largest prob- 
ably outside Judoeo, was formed at Alexandria; and the 
second Ptolemy, who collected all kinds of books for the 
great Alexandrian library, had the Books of the Jewish 
Law translated into Greek. Later on the rest of the 
Jewish Scriptures were also translated into Greek; this 
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translation is kn^^wn as the Soptua<;int, and vseems to 
have been in general use when the New Testament 
was written. 

The hundred years during which Jinhea was under 
Egyptian rule seems to have been its happiest time since 
the return from exile, for the Jews were well treate<l by 
their Egyptian masters. But in 21G B.C. Antiochus the 
Great, one of the kings of Syria, conquered Ptolemy and 
annexed Palestine to his own dominions: and in 17G one 
of his successors, named Antiochus Epiphanes, ciuno to 
the throne of Syria, and shortly after, the hanlest trials 
they ha<l ever known began for the Jews. 

To understand the behaviour of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to the Jews we must remember that Syria and all its 
possessions eastward had by this time come under the 
influence of Greek civilization and Greek language, and 
the Sekucid kings of Syria were anxious to increase this 
influence by doing away with all religions except the 
religion of Greece. One tiny province only — Judma — 
stood out against this project. The Jews djired to insist 
on their own separate religion and separate customs; 
they thought the unclothed exei*cises lield in a Greek 
gymnasium indecent, and cried shame when a Jew wore 
a Greek hat instead of an Oriental turban. Some of the 
Jews — probably the least religious part — accepted some 
of these Greek customs, and Antiochus was disiippointed 
at flnding that the feeling of the little nation as a whole 
was strongly against him. After various partial revolts, 
he brought an army against Jerusalem, sacked it, and 
turned the Temple into a Temple of Zeus, sncriticing 
pigs, which were unclean to the Jews, on the altar itself, 
and sprinkling broth of the pigs’ flesh upon all the copies 
of the Law and all the adornments of the sanctuaiy. 
Then he issued an order that once a month there was to 
be a public sacrifice to Zeus, and that the Jews were to 
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show tliilt they hatl «Jeseitc(l the keeping of their law 
by parUking of the pigs' flesh, under pain of death. 

It was now that the real “grit’ of the Jewish nation 
showed itself. The Book of Maccabees tells us that 
“ Many in Israel were fully resolved and confirme<l in 
themselves not to eat any unclean thing; wherefore they 
chose to die, that they might not be defiled with meats, 
ami that they might not profane the holy covenant; so 
then they died”. Women who circumci.sed their children 
were thrown from the city wall. Eleaxar, an old scribe 
ninety years old. was tortured to death. Many families 
fled to the mountains and took refuge in the limestone 
caves, where their enemies, finding that they would not 
fight on the Sabbath, ma.s.sacrcd them unresisting. At 
hist the standard of revolt was raised by an old man 
named Mattathin.s, who had five gallant .sons, one of 
whom, Jinhus, had gained the name of the Hammer, or 
lilaccabauis, Judas began his career as a guerrilla chief, 
but gradually attracted larger and larger nuinboi*s to his 
army, until he was at the head of a force large enough 
to meet and conquer the troops of Antiochus. After 
winning three great victories he re-took Jcrusjilem, and 
cleansed and re-dedicated the Temple on Dec. 25, 165 B.c. 

In the following year Antiochus died, but the war 
continued, and now Judas appealed for help to Rome. 
Wo are told that he had heard of tlie Romans how 
“ whomsoever they will to succour and make kings, these 
do they make kings; and -whomsoever they will they 
depo.se; and they are exalted exceedingly; and for all 
this none of them did ever put on a diadem, neither did 
they clothe themselves with purple to bo magnified there- 
by; and how they had made for themselves a senate- 
house, and how they commit their goveniment to one 
man year by year, that he should rule over them and bo 
lord over all that country, and all are obedient to that 
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one. and there neither envy nor emulation among 
them”. Though our knowledge of Roman hi.story hardly 
bears out the report which Judas had heard, we can see 
how marvellous it must have seemed to Eastern notions, 
where the subjects had no choice but to submit to the 
arbitrary will of a king, that there should be in existence 
a great and prosperous nation ruled not by the will of a 
king, but by the generally recognized authority of law. 

In IGl Judas was killed in battle, but the Romans 
accepted his invitation to interfere between Judreix and 
Syria. The war was cairied on by his brothers, and at 
la.st, in 129 B.C., Judcea was declared free of the kingdom 
of Syria, and became an independent nation under the 
protection of Rome, with her own kings of the Macca- 
bajan family. 

Illustrative readiogs— 

1 )laccabee$, ii, 1-38. 

2 Maccabtti, v», 18, vii, 40. 

i Maccahttif vi, 28-46. 


CHAPTER XXVni 

THE JEWISH KINGDOM 
(B.C. 129-6 A.D.) 

After Judos Maccabaeus was killed in 161, two of his 
brothers, Jonathan and Simon, succeeded him, and finally 
Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, became king in 135. John 
Hyrcanus added to the little province of Palestine, Sa- 
maria and Edom, and compelled the Edomites to become 
Jews by submitting to circumcision. His successor, 
Aristobulus, concjuered Galilee, and pursued the same 
course with the Galil^eansj but the Jews of Jerusalem 
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looked down on both Gnlilavins and ^^^domites as not of 
pure ilewisli descent. Tlie kingdom of Aristobnius \\as 
uctnally larger than that of David. 

Bvit by tliis time the Jews had ranged themselves into 
two religious parties, the Pharisees and the Sadduccea, 
till' latter of whom were those who suj)ported the Maca\- 
b;ean dymisty. which had K^come much le.ss religious and 
more worhlly as it went on. while the Pharisees, tlioiigh 
tierce and bloodthirsty, were those wlio cared most al>out 
religion and the keeping of the Ij»w. Civil wars broke 
out, and one of the Maccabee kings. Jannasus, had SOO 
Pharisees crucitied outside Jerusalem, while he feasted 
with his wives where he could gloat on their sufl'erings. 
At last, when the country was weary of civil war. and 
of the sight of two rival sons of Janmeus fighting each 
other, some of the Jews sent to Home to re(|ue.st the 
Uoman authorities to interfere. Now. just as the (Jreeks 
in Alexander’s time liad considered it their mission to 
spread (Ireek civilization through the East, so the Ro- 
mans held it to be tbeir mis-sion to see that law and 
order reigned in all countries with which they had any- 
thing to do, and Juda'a w»us under their protection. 
Pompey came with an army in answer to the invitation 
of the Jews, in 05 H.C. 

The two rival kings were name<l Aristobnius and Hyr- 
ennus. the latU*r of whom was also the high priest, and 
was mnler the inibiencc of an E<lomite adventurer 
named Antipatcr. When Pompey came to Jcrusnlein, 
Hyreanus and Antipater were ready to admit him, but 
Aristobnius and the priests held out on the Temple hill. 
Pompey besieged the Temple and took it. The priests 
were cut down at their posts as they were performing 
the Temple service. Pompey entered tlie sanctuary, and 
it is said was much amazed to find it perfectly empty; 
ho hod expected to see some hidden image. He made 
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an end of the independence of Judren; he allowed Hyi- 
canus to remain high priest, but gave the civil governor- 
ship of the country to Antipater. 

After various revolts and wars, Hcro<l the son of 
Antipater was given the title of King of Judaea by the 
Romans in 37 B.C.; but the Romans kept ir firm hand 
over him, and the people of Judaea hated him. He had 
married the granddaughter of Hyrcixnus, the Princess 
JIariamne, who looked down upon him and his family jus 
low-born upstarts, and since he had murdered her grand- 
father. her mother, and her young brother, perhaps it 



was not surprising that she refused to respond to his 
violent afl’ection for hei'self. Herod’s sister Sjilomc, who 
hated Mariumne, persuaded her brother that his i|ueen 
was conspiring against his life, and he put her to death, 
and then became almost insane from remorse. Ihis was 
in the year 28 B.c. 

Herod died in the year 4 B.C., and was succeeded hy 
his son Archclaus, who, however, proved incompetent 
for his post, and in 6 a.d. was removed by the Romans. 
After this Judawi and Samaria were made into a Roman 
province under a Procurator, who was himself subject 
to the Proconsul of Syria; Galilee and Perasa were given 
to Herod Antipas— one of Herod’s sons — with the title 
of Tetrarch, and Itursea to his brother Philip, the worthiest 
of the Herods. 
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But though the people of Judoea fo/nd by sad experi- 
ence that any nttoupt at rebellion against Roman inilo 
was punished harshly and cruelly, they were by no 
means reconciled to the loss of their independence. After 
their si.xty yeai*s of freedom, they felt it bitter beyond 
bearing to be under the not unju.st, but very heavy yoke 
of pagan Rome. And the hope which lay at the bottom 
of their hearts was that even now, by sonic interposition 
of the God whom they served, the “kingdom'’ might be 
restored to Isnrel. 'This was the condition of things 
described in the Gospels, when the Christian Era begins. 

A slight illustration of the yearning of the Jews for 
their lost independence under the Muccabco kings may 
be found in the fact that if we take away a few such 
historical names a.8 Joshua, Joseph, and Jacob (James), 
and one or two Greek names like Philip and Andrew, 
every Jewish man named in the New 'restament is 
called by one of the names of the Maccabeo heroes — 
Judas, John, Simon, Rleazar (Lazarus), Mattathias, ^i;c., 
and almost all the women are named Mary after the 
murdered (jucen, Mariamnc. 

Illuatrativo reading; Jusophua, AittiqriUies, Book XV, ch. vi, 0; vii. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

ROME; WARS WITH PYRRHUS AND CARTHAGE 

(From 300 to 146 D.C.) 

During the years 300-270 b,c. Romo was gradually in- 
creasing her grasp of tho Italian peninsula. The Gauls 
had weakened Etruria so that it was easy for Romo to 
master its cities; then came a long, fierce war with the 
Samnites to the south of Latium, in the course of which 
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the Romans suffersd a bad defeat in a nari-ow gorge of 
the Apennines called the Caudiue Forks. But ^in^lll} the 
Romans defeated the Samuitcs, and became luastei-s of 
the whole peninsula of Italy north of “ Great Greece 
the Greek colonies, where the people still considered 
themselves Greek and looked to Greece for support. 
The cluef Greek cities on the mainland were Tarentuin, 
Beneventum, and Rhegium. When these Greek colonies 
bec^an to feel that Rome was dangerous to their liberty, 
they sent to Greece, and a cousin of Alexander the Grciit, 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, fitted out an expedition to come 
to their help" With his soldiers he brought twenty war 
elephants, beasts which had never before been seen in 

Italy. 

“Tlie Greek shall come ag.nn8t thee 
The con'iucror of the Riist; 

Before him atalks to hattio 

Tlie huge earth-sliaking bcaat; 

The beast whereon the uisllo 
And all his guards doth stand, 

The hwist that hath 1x-twcen his eyes 
A serpent for a hand.” 


The first battle of the war was won by Pyrrhus, for 
the elephants alarmed the Roman horses so that they 
took to flight; and when he proposed to treat with the 
Romans, they sent ambassadors to him, one of whom was 
a man named Fabricius, known to be poor, but absolutely 
incorruptible by bribes or promises. Pyrrhus olfered 
him a fortune if he would take service with him, but 
Fabricius replied, “I value my poverty more than 
riches.” Then Pyrrhus endeavoured to terrify him by 
drawing l)ack the curtain of the tent and showing him 
an enormous elephant, which was made to 
trunk and trumpet, and Fabricius only smiled. Then 
the king tried to argue with him, and sent for a learned 
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Greek to exj^lain to him the philo.soph^ of Epicurus, who 
taught that pleasure was the end of niau’s existence. 
“O Hercules'" s<iid Fabricius. “keep Pyrrhus and tlie 
Taientiiies in this mind wliile the war la.sts!” Eventu* 
ally Pyn’hus was defeated at Beneventuiii by the consul 
Deiitatus, who made his soldiers wave li|,dited torches 
before the e^'es of the elephants, and torrilied them so 
that they trod down the men of their o\mi army. The 
elephants were taken captive and marched in the pro- 
oes,sion of the triumph of Dentatns. Pyrrhus went back 
to (Ireece. ami the Greek colonies, in 270 H.C., became 
subject to Home. 

And now Home had to face an enemy outside Itjily — 
the ereat empire of Carthajje. which owned all the Medi- 
terranean coast alono the north of Africa, the southein 
half of Spain, and a larjje part of the islaml of Sicily. 
Tin* rest of Sicily belonged to the Greek.s. 

Cai’tli.age was a colony of the C'unaanites of Phauiicia, 


and in it we find the last an<l perhaps the ^I'eatcst empire 
of the Semitic nations of Western Asia. Its Canaanite 
name was Kiriuth-Hadeslmth, which the Romans turned 
into Carthaj;e (compare tlie names of Canaanite towns 
in the Bible, Kiriath-Arbn, Kiriatli-Jearim, &c.), and 
which meant either “New City" or "City of Hefu^e 
Tin- story that was told of its foundation was tliis. 

The kinj; of Tyre had two children. Pygmalion and 
EHssa, whom the Romans called Dido. Dido married a 


wealthy prince-priest, whom Pygmalion slew to got pos- 
session of his riches. Then Dido took her possessions 
and sailed away, leading a colony who landed at Car- 
thage. They bought a piece of land from the Moors on 
which to build the city, and there Dido reigned over 
them. And the king of the Moors sought her in mar- 
riage, and her subjects wished her to wed him, and she 
would not, for love of her dead husband. Then they 
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said to her, “Is iOnot the duty of a woman to sacrifice 
her own desires if she may teacli gentle ways to a bar- 
barous people?” and Dido, not knowing of what they 
spoke, said, “It is.” “Then,” said they “go to your hus- 
band!” and she said, “I will go.” But building a great 
pyre for sacrifices for the dead, she mounted it, sword in 
liand, and saying, “See. I go to my husband,” she drove 
the sword into her own heart and died. 

This .story is the foundation on which Virgil wove the 
tide of iEneas’s desertion of Dido in order that he might 
pursue his destiny and become the forefather of the 
founders of Rome. Virgil in his poem made her slay 
hei'self for despair at his departure. But in the original 
Ude Dido died out of faithfulness to her dead hus- 
band. 

Carthage gradually spread its rule all over the north 
coast of Africa from the boundaric-s of Egypt to the 
Atlantic, and began to dispute with Greece for the 
possession of the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
Plnenicians who traded with Cornwall for tin may 
probabl}’ have been from Carthage, and the Cornish 
surname Honeyhall is said to be a corruption of Han- 
nibal. The Carthaginians had all the characteristics of 
the Northern Canaanites of Phauiicia — they had great 
commercial ability, they used the cruel customs of the 
Semitic nations of Western Asia (the punishment of 
crucifixion is said to have been of their invention), and 
when their generals were unsuccessful in war, they were 
banished or put to death. Like the Canaanites of their 
mother country, they offered human sacrifices to appease 
their gods. They had not the conscientious sense of the 
Romans as to holding by the treaties they hod made, and 
the Romans spoke of untrustworthiness in this matter as 
“ Punic faith Their one interest, during peace, was to 
make money, and they produced neither art nor litera- 
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turo, though they traded in books fo? those wlio cared 
for tliem. 

When Pyrrhus returned to Greece he fwiid, “ How fair 
a battlefield I am leaving to Rome and Carthage! ’’ and 
within ten yeare the struggle began. The question was 
whether Sicily, with its Greek inhabitants, should be 
subject to Romo or Carthage. Carthage had a fleet, and 
Rome had none; but the Romans at once set to work to 
make one, and invenUvl a kind of movable drawbridge 
wliich could l)c turned round the mast of its own ship, 
and could be thrown aud fixed upon the enemy's ship 
so that the Roman soldiers could rush out and attack. 

After battles had l)een fought and won with varying 
success, the Itomans appeared before Carthage; but their 
acting general, Regulus. insisted upon such hard terms 
that the Carthaginians determined to resist and hold out 
to the end. A Spartan named Xanthippus was in com- 
mand of some of the Carthaginian mercenaries, and ho 
defeate<l the Romans (25.5 R.c.) and took Regulus pris- 
oner. The Romans went on for four yeai's more fight- 
ing the Carthaginians in Sicily, and were so successful 

''N, that the Carthaginians sent to Romo to sue for peace. 

' With their envoys they sent the captive Regulus, putting 
him under oath to return to captivity if peace were not 
made. 

The Carthaginian envoys proposed their terms of 
peace; then Regulus spoke, and called on the senate to 
refuse them, as against the interests of Rome. He spoke 
against a peace, or even an exchange of prisoners, which 
would have set him free; and declined at the same time 
to liear any entreaties to break his word and remain in 
Rome. He carried his point, no peace was made, and ho 
returned with the cnvoy.s to Carthage, where he was put 
to a cruel de<ith, which he had known would be his fate 
if the envoys were unsuccessful. The Romans could only 
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retaliate by tortu'yng to death in return two noble Car- 
thaginian prisoners. 

After various defeats and victories on either side, the 
Carthaginians at last consented to evacuate Sicily, and 
the First Punic War ended in Roman success, B.C. 241, 

In 219 the Second Punic War began; the <|uarrel 
which brought about the fii'st began in Sicily, so the 
second quarrel began in Spain. This war is connected 



with the names of two great generals; on the Cartha- 
ginian side, Hannibal, one of the greatest miliUiry 
geniuses of history, who as a boy of nine had been 
taken by his father into the temple to vow on the altar 
eternal hostility to Romo; on the Roman side Scipio, 
afterwards called Africanus, who was less remarkable 
as a general than Hannibal, but who was also a great 
statesman. 

Hannibal, at the age of twenty, was given the com- 
mand of the Carthaginian army, and after fighting Rome 
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in Spain, ho rovsolvod to ftttnck Italy, /lie dotorminoJ to 
march his tixajps hy land over the Alps into North Italy, 
then called Cisjilpine Gaul, whore he believed that the 
Gauls would side with him against the Romans. He 
brought his soldieis over one of the great passes of 
Switzerland, cither south or north of Mont Blanc, into 


the North Italian plain, intending to make his way 
(hence into the Italian peninsula. The Romans sent an 
army to meet him under Scipio, the father of Scipio 

Africanus, which was twice 
defeated by Hannibal, at the 
River Ticino near Pavia, and 
at the River Trebia near Pia- 
^ cenzji. The Romans Innl to 

ICtruria. where 

' they again ex]a'rienct‘d a bad 

' , defeat on the of the 

■' Ijike Trasimene. Hannibal 
il ' ■ j)as.sed .southwaiil to Apulia. 

leaving Rome on one side; 
'* his jmlicy was to isolate Rome 

before attacking the city. 
The defence of Rome was put 
into the hands of Fabius, who was wise enough to see 
tliat it was iH'lter to avoid any pitched battle wdth 
Hannilwil’s victorious troops, and to act only on the 
defensive. This kind of action is still calksl a Fabian 






IlAtihkitnl From n huti In the 
Mnseum nt Napict 


policy. At last, in 21G, Fabius laid down his olKcc, and 
two consuls, Varro and /Emilius Paullus, led the Roman 


troop.s. The result was another bad defeat of the Romans 
at Cannm in Apulia. i'Einilius killed himself in despair; 
Varro reorganized his defeated army, and brought it 
back to Romo in good order, and the senate and people 
offered him public thanks because “ he had not despaired 
of the republic 
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This sliows the spirit of the Romans, wliicls enabled 
them to hold on the war during the next fourteen years, 
though they were threatened not only by the Cartha- 
ginians, but by the Macedonians under their king l‘liilip, 
and by various revolts in Italy itself. Carthage, how- 
ever, had troubles also: she was hated by the native 
tribes she ruled, and when Scipio Africixnus, in ■204’, 
landed in Africa, the Nuniidians took the Roman part. 
The Carthaginians recalled Hannibal to defend Carthage, 
but they did not give him full power over the army, and 
Scipio defeated the Carthaginian army at Zama, 202 B.C. 
Carthage had to make a disastrous peace, in which she 
lost all her territory outsi<le Africa, and some within its 
borders, and had to pay Rome an enormous w’liv indem- 
nity. So ended the Second Punic War, in 201. 

Illustrative reading on Regnlus: Horace, Odit, iiL 5. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE SPREAD OF ROMAN POWER 

With the Second Punic War, which came to an end 
in 201 B.C., ended the noblest and best part of the history 
of the City of Rome. Up to this time we find that the 
Romans were for the most part small farmers who tilled 
their land in time of peace, and went out to battle to 
defend their homes and families in time of war; and 
when they conquered the neighbouring nations, they did 
not treat them cruelly, but allowed them to live like 
Romans under Roman rule. But the Punic Ware 
changed all this. When the long war with Hannibal 
was over, there were so many soldiers who could only 
fight, and had no little farms to till, that there was no 
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employment for them except soldierinj^nnJ as Rome had 
many enemies, .slie still needed an army accustomed to 
fijjhtinji. Bvit wherejvs hitherto she had fought chietly 
for self-defence, now that she had an army slie bepan to 
for conrjuest, and she no longer treated the con- 
quered countries jus on an equality with Rome. Then, 
besides this, there were so many slaves in Rome, taken 
in war. that the poor freemen could scjircely find any 
work, since it wjus cheaper for tlio mastere of skives to 
set their own slaves to work than to employ freemen, 
and there began to bo great distress among the poor, 
side by side with great luxury among the riclu 

Five years after the Second Punic War was ended tlie 
Romans begjin a war with Greece. Since Alexander’s 
time all Greece had been ruled by the kings of Macedon, 
but the cities of Achaia in the Peloponnesus had made 
a league against Macedon which is spoken of Jis the 
Achaian League, and when the Romans had conquered 
JIacedon, the Achaian League did what they could to 
tight against Rome for the independence of Greece. The 
Roimins were too strong for them, and in 145 took and 
plumlered Corinth. AfU*r this Greece wjis made into 
a Roman province under the name of Achaia, by which 
we find it mentioned in the New Testament. 

Four years Ixjforo the final conquest of Greece the 
Third Punic War broke out between Rome and Carthago, 
in 14D IJ.C. It only lasted for three years, for Cartlnigo 
had never recovered from the eftccts of the Second Punic 
War, sixty years before, and was not in a condition 
to withsUnd Rome. The Romans ordered the people of 
Carthage to destroy their own city and go to build 
another far away from the sea. The people of Carthago 
sjiid they would rather die. Men, women, and children 
worked at tlie fortifications, and when there were no 
ropes for the machines the women cut ofT their long hair 
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to twist into coils. They even sacriliced their cliildren, 
hoping to obtain ^he favour of their gods, so that tliey 
might conquer the Romans. They had hardly any food, 
but managed to hold out for a whole year, fighting tlie 
Romans inch by inch as they advanced into the city, till 
at last the Romans had possession of the whole town. 
The city was de.stroyed, and the inhabitants sold as slaves; 
and so ended the great Carthaginian Empire, I-IG B.c. 
Almost all the Mediterranean shores, with the exception 
of Syria, were now in the hands of Romo, and gradually 
the remaining territories fell into her power also. 

The two great generals, Hannibal and Scipio Afri- 
canus, died in the same year, 183 n.c. Both of them 
suffered from their enemies at home. Hannibal had to 
escape from Carthage to the court of Ajitiochus, king 
of Syria, and thence to the king of Bithynia, from whom 
the Romans demanded his surrender. Hannibal, weary 
of escaping from one refuge to another, took poison and 
died. Scipio was accused by one of the tribimes of 
having taken bribes from Antiochus, to whom he had 
been sent as ambassador. He came when summoned to 
take his trial, hut instead of pleading his innocence, said, 
“This is the anniversary of Zama; let us go to the 
Capitol and pray the gods to grant Rome other citizens 
like me!” He was followed to the Capitol by the 
crowds who had come to hear him tried, and when the 
service was over, he left Rome for his country house 
and never returned. His enemies wished to go on with 
the trial; but a tribune named Gracchus persuaded them 
to drop the affair, and Scipio gave him his daughter 
Cornelia in marriage. Scipio died two years later. 

The two chief Romans, during a great part of the 
second century B.c., were Scipio ^'Erailianus and Cato 
the Censor. Scipio, who was descended from the 
general who had been conquered at Cannio, had been 
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adopted wlien a child into the great family of the 
Scipios, no less than twenty-two ^f wlioni are men- 
tioned in Roman history, the greatest being Scipio 
Africanus, who connuered Hannibal at Zama. Scipio 
.Emiiianus was a patrician who desired to encourage 
the (Jreek art and litoniturc which after the coiK|Uo.st 
of ('ircecc was becoming known to the Romans: Cato 
W)us upon the side of the plebeians, and was anxious 
to keep foreign literature and art and all manner of 
foreign luxuries out of Rome. The Romans were not 
literary or artistic ii» tlieir tastes, though they had 
had a few poets who wi-ote in Laitin, one of whom was 
tile Carthaginian slave Terence, whose plays arc still 
acted by the boys of Westminster School. The art 
and poetry of Greece were so much superior to their 
own that they could not help perceiving it, and for 
some time no one cared to write I.a»tin jweins, much 
to Cato’s ilispleasure, It was greatly owing to Cato 
that the Third Punic War broke out, for in his public 
speeches ho always preached that Rome would never 
be safe while Carthage existed. Dclcnda esl Carthago 
( " Carthage must be destroyed ’’) was his constant cry. 
Ho was a somewhat stem and cruel old Roman, who, 
though he championed the cause of the people against 
the nobles, was by no means kind to his slaves, wdiom 
he sold like worn-out horses, when they were past 
w'ork. 

With Greek learning there came into Rome also Greek 
philosophers. At this time the two chief schools were 
not, as we might have expected, those of Plato and Aris- 
totle, but those of Epicurus and Zeno — the foundei-s of 
tlie Epicurean and Stoic schools of philosophy, the 
members of which St. Paul afterwards mot at Athens. 
Epicurus taught that pleasure was the chief end of 
life, and though he himself held that pleasure could 
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only be reached good conduct, those wlio followed 
him too often sought what they called pleasure only 
iu eating and drinking and luxury of every kind. 
The Stoic philosophy was of a nobler kind, and those 
who followed it tried to be independent of luxuries, 
and to control their own impulses so as always to be 
masters of themselves. Most of the best Komans of 
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the later Republic and the Empire which followed it 
were Stoics. 

After the Third Punic War wa.s over a great struggle 
took place in Rome for the redress of grievances among 
the poor, many of whom had no land to till for them- 
selves and no means of livelihood. The leadens were 
two youths of noble birth, grandsons of Scipio Afri- 
cunu.s, and sons of that Gracchus w’ho had defended 
him. Their mother, who had been curly left a widow, 
whose name, like that of the daughtci'S of all the 
Scipio family, w’as Cornelia, had brought them up 
with great care, and when the Roman ladies called 
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on lier nn<l iiskotl to see her jcwol^ she brought for- 
ward her two l)oys and said, " Beliohl my jewels!” 

Wlion her sons, Tiberius and Gnius Gracchus, grew 
up. they determined to do what they couKl to im- 
prove the state of things at Rome. In 133 B.C. Tiberius 
Gracclnis stood for the ollicc of Tribune, and when in 
otlice he profiosed and carried what was called an Agra- 
rian Ij»w, the object of which was to divide the public 
land of Rome, wliich had been usurped by the rich, 
among the poor, to whom he considere<l that it be- 
longed. an>l to give land for “colonies” on wliich 011101*8 
might settle. 

The Senate was exceedingly angry, but the law was 
]ia.s,sed. and when Tiliorius stood a secoiul time for the 
Tribuneship, the Scnatoi's ru.shcd down armed into the 
Forum, and there was a conflict in which Tiberius was 
killed. His brother Gains followed in his steps; he also 
got himself chosen Tribune in the year 123. His aims 
were noble and unselfish, and lie honestly desired jus- 
tice for those whom he thought unju.stly treated, l>oth 
within and without Rome; but ho also greatly desired 
vengeance on those who had killed his brother, and 
his enemies in the Senate were too .strong for him. In 
121 there were again disturbaiicCvS in Rome, Gracchus 
ami his party fortified a temple on the Aventine Hill, 
whicli was taken, and Gracchus was found dead in a 
grove beyond the river. The Senate built a new 
temple and inscrilnKl on it the woixls, “The Temple 
of Concord ", but someone else filled up the line by 
writing, “ Workers of Discord make the Temple to Con- 
cord ”. 

Cornelia, who had always said that she wished to bo 
known as the mother of the Gracchi rather than as 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus, lived in her country 
house outside Rome for many years, and when she 
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died the frionds^of Jier sons put up a statue to her 
inscribed “ Jlother of tlie Gmcchi”. 

Illustrative reading : On Epicureanism, read i-iii, 9. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


From the death of Gaius Gracchus down to tlio estab- 
Jishinent of the Roman Empire, u.C. 30, though Rome 
was strong enough to coiKjuer her foreign enemies, her 
internal history was almost as troubled tvs that of 
France during the First French Revolution. The rich 
men and tlie nobles who formed the Senate had mast 
of the power in their hands, and all the money and 
lands; the sons of the men who had made Rome what 
she was had been reduced to poverty in consequence 
of the slave system, b^' which captives taken in battle 
were sold to rich men, who found it cheaper to use 
them in cultivating their lands than to employ free- 
— and crowiled into the slums of Rome, where 
they would have died of starvation but for grants of 
corn from the public funds. The best and happiest 
Romans were those who were in the army, where they 
showed wliat mettle they were made of whenever they 
hud a leader they could trust. Bui the Gracchi, though 
they had died in the attempt to better the condition of 
the Roman crowds, had left followers who tried to Jict 
on the same principles; while the Senate were ns de- 
termined as the Gracchi had found them to keep all 
their power, riches, and privileges without sharing them 
with others, and neither the Senate nor the people 
shrank from bloodshed of the opposite party if they 
thought they could gain any advantage by it. 
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Outside Italy one of those ^'reat ra^ movements was 
taking place wliich from time to time come to our notice 
in ancient liistory. The Teutonic races were moving 
from a north-wcvsterly direction, driving the Keltic races 
before them; it is possible that the attack on Rome by 
the Oauls under Brennus shows that this drive of the 
K' lts hj’ the Teutons ha<l already begun to disturb 
Mid Kuiope in 390 n.c. But the lii-st time the Romans 
actually came in contact with them was when the nation 
M horn they called the Cimbri crossed the Rhine. The 
name of Cimbri has been thou<dit to indicate a Keltic 
race, like the Cymry of Wales, but everything else wc 
know about them i)oinbs to their being Teutons. They 
tnvvelletl in covered wagons with their families. They 
were very tall and strong with coats of mail and huge 
iron swoi'ils, and the women were jxa strong and brave 
ns the men. I'ossibly their real name was Ka;mper or 
Champion.s. The south-cjist of what we now call Franco, 
which the Romans called Gaul, was by this time a pro- 
vince of Rome, and the Romans commanded the Cimbri 
not to advance southward. But the Cimbri marched on, 
followed by other tribes from Switzerland and South 
Germany, made their way into Spain, and defeated the 
Romans on the Garonne in 107 B.c. Rome seemed in 
danger not only of losing its western provinces, but of 
another invasion like that of Brennus. The Cimbri had 
been followed by other German tribes, the most power- 
ful of whom were the Teutons. The best general in 
Rome, Marius, a man who had risen from the ranks 
and had distinguished himself in putting an end to 
a rebellion in Africa, was now sent against them, and 
destroyed them at the battle of Aix in Provence, 
102 n,c. 

Marius returned in triumph to Rome, and heading 
his own party, that of the people, began a struggle 
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against the Senate. In 90-88 d.c. came wliat was 
called the Social War, when tlie cities of Itiily outside 
Rome fought for tlieir right to share in the privileges 
of Rome. In this war a patrician named Sulla arose 
to eminence. He was a great general, and subdued 
a dangerous revolt in A.sia Minor by Jlithridates king 
of Pontus, who had tried to throw oti' the authority 
of the Roman protectorate between 88 and 84. hen 
lie returned to Rome he lieaded the patrician party 
and became Dictator, d^’ing in 78 D.C. When lie wius in 
office in Rome the leaders of the 
popular party were massacred; 
when Marius was in office the 
leadei-s of the patrician party 
were sought out and executed. 

In 88 Marius wa.s imprisoned 
and condemned to death, but 
escaped to Carthage, where he 
was found sitting among the 
ruins by the messenger sent by 
the Roman governor, who warned 

him to leave the place at once. “Tell him,' he saul, 
“that you have seen Gains Marius sitting among the 
laiins of Carthage.” He returned to Rome, and died in 
86 B.C., eight years before Sulla. Of the two Marius 
was the greater soldier and Sulla the greater politician; 
but their rivalry produced more misery to Rome than 
Rome Imd ever felt before. 

The next gi*eat Roman whose name is to be remem- 
bered wa-s Pompeius, usually in English called Pompoy. 
In better times he would probably have been a good man, 
for he had a fine nature; but the general wickedness of 
the last years of the Republic was such that no public 
character can be said to deserve the praise of absolute 
eincerity and uprightness in all the relations of life. He 
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CJiinc into general notice by his action in ridding the 
Mediterranean of pirates, who infested all the seas, put 
a stop to coimnerce. and almost reduced Rome itself to 
starvation l)y sto])ping its supplies of corn. lie finally 
con<|Uered the irrepressible Mithridates, and it was his 
doing that the Roman power became so firmly estab- 
lished in the east of the 
Mediterranean. Rome dicl 
not rule all these countries 
directly, hut much as we 
rule India, partly through 
British governor and 
partly through native 
kings, whose rule wo insist 
on seeing is fairly just and 
according to law. And in 
spite of the wickedness 
which prevailed among the 
noble and wealthy citizens 
of Rome, the Romans con> 
scientiously Ixdieved that 
they were morally respon- 
sible for the proper govern- 
ment of their provinces. 
This it was which caused 
Pompey to put an end to 
the civil ware of the Maccal>can kings, while at the 
same time ho made Syria into a Roman province. 

Ihero were still, however, some Romans at Rome who 
Ix'lioved in right and wrong, and who endeavoured to 
follow their consciences. While Pompey was in the 
East, two of these came to tlie fore — Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, and Marcus Portius Cato, the great-grandson of 
the Cato of the '1 hird Punic War. Cicero is the most 
eloquent Latin writer whoso work has been preserved 
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to US, and his elo(juence made its mark in the prose- 
cution of a cons|)irucy against the State headed by a 
man named Catilina. Neither of these men. however, 
was of a strong enough nature to reform the Romans 
among wliom they lived, though doubtless they •de- 
livered their own souls by their rigliteousness Tlie 
Romans found Cicero weak, and Cato priggish, and the 
political conduct of both was less blameless than their 
private lives. 

In the year 73 an insurrection broke out among the 
slaves, not in Rome itself, but in the Italian peninsula. 
Spartacus was the name of a young Thracian, who, 
having been taken prisoner by the Romans, was sold 
to a trainer of gladiatoi*s. He persua<lc<l his fellow- 
slaves to escape, and about seventy of them took re- 
fuge in the crater of Vesuvius, whicli hail not been 
active for centuries, and was overgrown with vegeta- 
tion. There they were joined by runaway slaves from 
variou.s parts of Italy, till SparUicus had an army at 
Ins disposal; and for two yean? he defeateil every 
Roman force sent against him, and l>ccame a name 
of terror to the farmei-s of Italy fioin the Alps to 
Tareiitum. At last the prsetor Crassus was sent against 
him, and he w>is defeated and slain in il. Although 
the Roman slaves were as white as their masters, and 
frequently much better educated, they wore considered 
to have no human rights, and ns a warning to others 
not to rebel, six thousand of the captive slaves who 
had served under Spartacus were impaled or cruci- 
fied along the highroads of Italy. The insurrection of 
Spartacus was known as the Servile War. 
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CHAPTER XXXII/ 

Jn.U-.S C.KSAU 

When- Poinpey retunicl to Rome in 03. after pacifyinj^ 
the he found tliiit two other gieut Romans were 

slnirin;; with him tlie interest of the Roman people; one 
wjus Cnissus. who liad just put down the insurrection 
of Sparfacus. ami tlu* otlier was the most remarkable 

Roman of all Roman history, 
Cains Julius Osur. 

Ca‘s<ir wius born 100 n.c. He 
was a patrician by birth, but Ins 
aunt had married Marius, and 
lie WJUS tlius connected witli the 
people's parly. He married the 
daughter of Ji prominent citizen 
of the j>arty of Marius, and 
iSulla, when the pjitrician party 
was in power, commandeil him to 
divorce her. Ca?sjir refused, and 
had to escape from Rome; he 
took refuge in the army in Asia, 
where he distinguislied himself. 
Suih. From # biut In uic vntican When Sullii (Hcd he returne<l to 

Rome, and though only twenty- 
two, gainetl fame ns an orator in prosecuting a dishonest 
governor of Macedonia. But he was not satisfied with 
his own performance, and resolved to put himself to 
school to a teacher of oratory at Rhodes. When he 
returned to Rome he did everything ho could to make 
himself popular among the people, and was given the 
office of Pontifex Maximus in 63 B.c. Two years later 
he went to Spain, where he proved himself a great 
general, and when he returned he agreed with Poropey 
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and Crassus to form a kind of board of three, called 
a Triumvirate, t^ govern the Roman Empire, which 
it was impossible that the greedy and seltisli Senate 
should do properly. This was in 60 U.c. Crassus was 
to represent the rich Romans of Rome, while Pompey 
was to govern the east and Caesar the west for five 
years. 

Spain was at this time an orderly Roman province, 
and CjBsar’a most important work in the west lay iii 
Gaul. The south-east of Gaul had for some time been 
a Roman province, and its mune. Provincia, has gone 
on to the present day under tlie form of Provence- 
But the rest of Gaul wjus peopled by independent Keltic 
tribes, whom it would have been tolerably ea.sy for 
Cresar to bring into orderly submi.ssiotj with Ins Roman 
legions, had it not been that they were kept in a ])er- 
petual state of disturbance by the successive invasions 
of the German tribes from the otlier side of the Rhine. 
.Sometimes we find Caesar fighting against the Germans, 
sometimes against the Gauls; man to man the Gauls 
and Germans were equal to the Romans, and much 
greater in number, and it was only Ceesar’s magnificent 
generalship, and the devotion he inspired in his soldiers, 
which brought him out at the end successful, though 
not without many defeats. 

It was in the year 54 that he determined to cross the 
Channel to explore Britain, whose inhabitants were of 
the same race as the Gauls. He seems to have tliought 
that the Britons might possibly reinforce the Gauls who 
were discontented with the yoke of Rome, unless they 
were made to understand that the arm of Rome was 
long enough to reach them also. In July, 54, he sailed 
from Boulogne, and a favouring wind brought him over 
to Deal. The Britons took flight into the neighbouring 
forests, and Cassar formed one of the square camps 
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wliich the Roman soldiers ahva3’s made for their rest- 
ing place, leaving the boats in which he had crossed 
at anchor. The^' proceeded to attack the Britons, and 
were putting them to llight, when Cnesnr learnt that a 
gale had arisen and wrecked mast of his transports, so 
tint he cotild not return into Gaul if he wished. He 
returned to his ramj), repaired what ships were capable 
of repair, and sent to Boulogne for others. Jleanwhilo 
the Britons ha»l heard of his disaster and had gatliered 
under Ciussivelaun, a chief whose hcadcjuarters were at 
St. Albans, to attack the invadei-s. Ca'.sar defeated 
Cassivelaun ami look St. Alhjins, drove back the men 
of Kent who attacked his camp, and finally returned 
to his ships with a great boot^' of captive Britons to 
be sold as slaves as soon as he reached Gaul. Ho im- 
posed a tribute upon the Bnton.s, but it was never paid, 
and he returned to Gaul feeling that ho had accom- 
plished what he desired in making BriUin afraid of 
helping Gaul to rebel against Rome. 

CaiSjir had many enemies at Rome, and indeed at 
one time they had intrigued with his German enemies 
hoping to get Inin killed; but the work that he had 
done in liis five years in Gaul was so important that 
the Roman Senate gave him five j^eai'S more, and during 
this time he had to deal with a dangerous reKdllon 
under Vercingetorix, a Gaulish chief in Auvergne. The 
numbers brought against Ca»ar \vcrc far gi*oator than 
those ho hud at his command, and only his able general- 
ship and the devotion and faithfulness of his legions 
brought him out victorious. 

Ho was not, however, allowed to remain till the 
end of his ten years. Matters had changed at Rome, 
Crassus had led an expedition against Pai-thia, and 
had been defeated and killed. Pompey had been got 
hold of by Caisar's enemies in the Senate, and was 
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now an open foe. Accordingly Cajsar had to send away 
some of his legions, and was recalled, not in 4S, as he 
ought to have been, but in ilarch, 50. Cresar ofl'ered 
to resign his command if Pompey would do the .sjiine, 
but Pompey hud no intention of doing this, and in 40 the 
Senate declared that if Cje.sar did not disband his army 
at a certain date he was to be declared an enemy of 
the State. Up to this time Cjesjir had done notlui^g 
which could be said to be against the laws of Rome, 
but now he felt that the time had come to take things 
into his oum hands, and with his faithful soldiei*s at 
his back he crossed the little river Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Roman territory, and set 
out on his march towards Rome. Since then any 
decisive step has often been named the “crassing of 
the Rubicon 

Though this step brought about civil war. the state 
of matters at Rome was so bad that we can hardly 
conceive that a man who cared for his country could 
have avoided taking the steps which Caj.sar did. Pom- 
pey had become the tool of the Senate, a few’ rich and 
unscrupulous men w’ho hoped to manage the whole 
Roman Empire for their private interesU, and Cajsar 
was the only person w’ho could, if successful, put an 
end to this state of things. Pompey took refuge in 
Greece, W'hither Ccesar and hia soldiers follow’ed him, 
and after varying success and defeat con<|uercd him 
finally at the battle of Pharsalia in Thcasaly in 48. 
Pompey fled to Egypt, where ho w'oa assassinated, and 
Cajsar. following him there, was presented with Pompoy’s 
head, over which he is said to have shed tears. 

Cae.sar’8 Egyptian stay is the least creditable part of 
his life, though since he was now a middle-aged man 
who had been fighting incessantly for the lost ten years, 
it is perhaps no w'onder if ho desired a holiday. 
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Tliroe yeai-s bcfoie, Ptolc-my Auletes, king of Egypt, 
}ia<l (lied, leaving two children, Cleopatra and Ptolemy, 
to reign together as king and (|ueen of Eg^’pt. Cleo- 
patra was very young, very beautiful, and very worth- 
less, Tlie guardians of her brother refused to allow 
lier to reign, but when Ca’sar arrived, the young (|ueen 
fascinated him so entirely that he not only replaced 
her on the throne, but fell in love with her himself. 
Ptolemy brought an army against Ca'sar. but was de- 
feated and drowned, and Ca'.sar made Cleopatra (jiieen 
of Egypt in conjunction with her younger brother, 
anotlier Ptolemy. After this he put down a rebellion 
of tlie son ol Mitbritlatc.s in Asia Minor with sucli 
rapidity that ho described it in the words, “ I came, 
I saw. I con(|uered and then defeated the rest of 
Pompey’s friends, the remains of the party of the 
Senate in Africa. 

In the y(*ar 4t* n.c. he returned to Rome with tlie 
olliee of Dictator for life, the master of the whole empire, 
and surprised those who expected him to act like Marins 
or Sulla in proscribing his cnoinie.s and seizing their 
j)i*op(‘rty, by his extreme gentleness and imxleration. 
He forgave all those who had borne arms against him, 
and declared that be would make no difference between 
Poinpoy'a men and Ca?sar’s men. He did his utmost 
to make the Homans such as they wore in the early 
days of the Republic. He would no longer allow the 
free grants of corn on whicli the idle poor liad lived 
without working, nor the luxury' of the idle young 
patricians; he degraded all dishonest officials, whether 
in high or low position, and sot his face against the 
easy divorces which had ruined the morals of Rome. 
He did not think that the fact that men might remind 
him that his own past was not blameless ought to pre- 
vent him from doing what he could to improve those 
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over w)iom lie ruled. He made a rule that planters anfl 
farmers should not only employ slaves, but that they 
should have a certain proportion of free lalwurcrs to 
work for them. One of his reforms durinj^ the twenty 
months of his dictatorship was that of the calendar. 
The Romans had gone by the lunar months, making 
the year consist of 364 day.s, so tliat after some cen- 
turies the winter came in the autumn months and the 
summer in the spring months. Cresar arranged that 
this should be set right, and that thenceforward the 
year should consist of 365 days with leap year every 
four years. The name of our seventh month was 
changeil from Quinctilis to July, in honour of his name 
Julius. 

But he had still many enemies, among them .several 
whom he believed to be his friends. Orssius he knew 
to be his enemy, but Marcus Brutus, a young mjvn 
whose mother, the sister of Cato, was an old friend 
of Csesar’s, he believed to be loyal and faithful, though 
he was one of the “ Pompeians ” who had fought 
against him at Pharsalia, and whose life CiB.sar had then 
spared. Caesar’s enemies played upon Brutus, and per- 
suiuled him that it was his duty to emulate the Brutvis 
who had led the people against the Tarquins in the 
old days of Rome and to kill a man who wished to 
make himself king. Some of Coisar’s friends wished 
him to accept the name of king instead of that of 
Dictator, and though Csesar refused the offered crown, 
his enemies felt sure that if it was offered often enough 
he would accept it at last. In 44 B.c. one of the 
Augurs bade him “ Beware of the Ides of March ” 
(March 15). But March began, and nothing happened. 
Csesar was going off shortly to lead an expedition 
against Parthia, and he had appointed Marcus Brutus 
governor of Macedonia. On March 14 he went to 
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supper witii Lcpidus, and the guests conversed upon 
the most desirable kind of dcatlr Ca'sar looked up 
from some papers he was signing and said, '* A sudden 
one 

Next day, when Casar came into the Senate House, 
a stranger thrust a roll into his hand and asked him 
to read it. It was a list of the conspirators; but he 
thought it was a petition, and placed it among his 
other papere. Krutus and Cassius had determined that 
only Cresar should fall, and that his two most impor- 
tant frientls, Antony and Lepidus, should be spared; 
accoidingly these two were detained in the background. 
Then the senators came forward to meet Cresar os usual, 
the conspirators surrounded him, Cassius stabbed him 
in the thioat, and another man in the breast. Some 
w\i(l that he died in silence: others that he looked in 
Brutus’s face as Brutus struck him. and said, “ Et tu, 
Brute!” as he sank to the ground pierced by twenty 
daggers. 

So died the great Dictator. 

Illustrative reading: Julitu Ctuar, Act I. 




PART V 

TO THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

AUGUSTUS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

The death of Julius Caisar brought back the state of 
civil war from which he had for a short time delivered 
Rome. He had a young great-nephew named OcUivius 
Csesar, whom he had practically adopted and considered 
as his heir, and this young man, together with the 
Dictator’s nephew Antony and his friend Lepidus on 
one side, and the party of Brutus and Cassius on the 
other side, fought furiously till it seemed ns if the old 
bad days of Marius and Sulla had returned; for this new 
Triumvirate killed their enemies and annexed their 
property just as Marius and Sulla had done two gene- 
rations before. Cato had killed himself before C®sars 
death, unwilling to survive his defeat in Africa; Cicero 
was now put to death by Antony’s soldioi*8, us believed 
to have been privy to the murder of Ceesar, and in the 
next two years the party of Octavius and Antony got 
rid of most of their opponents. Brutus and Cassius 
were at the head of an anny in Macedonia, and those 
who had loved Ca»ar said that his murder had brought 
bad luck to his murderers; for in the battle of Philippi 
(42 B.C.) Cassius, who commanded half the army, killed 
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himself, fancying; tlie day last though Brutus’s half 
wjis successful; while on the next cfay Brutus, finding 
himself Ix'aten, retreated with his friends into a narrow 
valley, and there killed himself also. In spite of his 
treacherous murder of Ciesar, Brutus was in other re- 
sj)ect.s a worthy man of the sch<K>l of Cato, whose 
daughter he had marrie«l, and was looked upon in 
future times as a hero by those who <lisliked the 
Caisars. 

Octavius C.Tsar an<l Antony then parted. Octavius 
going to Home and Antony to take po.ssession of the 
government of the East. Cleopatra, whom Cavsar had 
made Queen of Egypt, together with her younger 
biother Ptolemy, had put tlie lad to death, and had 
shown signs of trying to increase her power by ruling 
independently of Home. Antony, who wa.s at Taj-sus, 
summoned her to appear before him on the charge of 
not supporting the Triumvirate against Brutus and 
Cassius, aiul Cleoj>atra, who knew that she could 
manage most of the men she came acrass, arrived in 
the most Ixmutiful ship which had ever been seen. 
The oars were inlaid with silver, the sails were of 
purple, and Cleopatra hei'sclf, under a canopy of cloth 
of gold, reclined upon the deck robed ns the goddess 
Venus, with children dre.ssed as cupids fanning her, 
while musicians played soft music. Antony meant her 
to have come to him in his court, but everyone had 
deserted his court to see the spectacle, and when ho 
invited her to BU[)per, she begged him to sup with her 
instead. She made a complete comjuest of Antony, 
who thought no more of his duty to Rome, or of any- 
thing except herself, and returned with her to Alex- 
andria, where they both revelled in all the luxuries 
Cleopatra could invent. One story ran that they 
wagered with one another os to which could provide 
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the costliest banquet, when Cleopatra drew off one of 
her ear-rings made of an enormous' pearl, dissolved it 
in vinegar, and drank it down, saying. “Now I have 
spent a" million on one dmught.” Another was that 
os Anthony was not certain when he might require 
his dinner, eight wild boai-s were found in liis kitchen 
in <lifforcnt stages of roasting, so that one or other 
might be rca<ly whenever he called for it. It wa.s no 
wonder that when he made an expedition against 
Partliia. ho returned unsuccessful. Such a life was 
not one to make a successful sohlier. 

Antony’s wife. Fulvia. had been stirring up strife m 
what she considered her husband’s interests against 
Octavius Cajsar: but in 40 B.C. she died. Antony went 
to Rome, and was reconciled to Octavius, marr^ ing his 
si.ster Octavio. l’crhap.s he intended at the time to re- 
turn to the life of an ordinary Roman citizen in high 
authority, but Cleopatra had too strong a hold over him. 
He went back to her in Egypt, and thence he sent a 
divorce to Octavio, saying that Cleopatra was his wife. 
Octavius, deeply insulted, fitted out a fleet to sail against 
Antony, Antony and Cleopatra .sailed w'ith their fleet to 
meet it, and there was a naval battle between the two 
commandei-s at Actium, off the west coast of Greece. 
Cleopatra, who was in command of some of the ships, 
was seized with panic and sailed away in the midst of 
tliD battle, and Antony was mad enough to follow her. 
They sailed back to Alexandria, leaving Octavius con- 
(jueror. 

Octavius pursued them to Alexandria, and there Cleo- 
patra allowed the fleet and city to fall into his hands 
without a blow', apparently thinking that if she could 
only see Octavius, she could manage him as she had done 
the otlicr great Romans who had had to deal with her. 
Then, again seized with panic, she fled into a mausoleum 
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she had had built^for her tomb with two women only, 
spreading a report that she was dead. Antony Ijelievod 
this report, and tried to kill himself, but only gave him- 
self a mortal wound. Then he heard that she was alive 
and had sent for him. He was carried to lier inausolenm; 
she would not open the door, but had Ins bed drawn up 
witl» cords to her window, and he was brought in, and 
diefl in her embrace. 

Still Cleopatra hoped to be aide to manage Octavius. 
The one thing she drea^led beyond all othei's was to be 
taken to Rome and to be made to walk in a triumphal 
procession as Octavius’s (uiptive, and when she had seen 
Octavius and tried her charms upon him in vain she 
determined to foil this .sclieme by taking her own life. 
Octavius suspected her intention, and tried to prevent 
any means of self-destruction from reaching her in her 
captivity; but a basket of figs was one day allowed to 
pass her guards, and soon afterwards OcUivius received 
a letter from her in which she begged him to spare her 
children, and to bury her body with Antony's. He went 
at once to fjer apartments, and found her lying dead on 
her couch from the bite of a small deadly serpej^t cjilled 
an asp, whicli she had had brought to her in the basket 
of figa One of her maidens was dead at her feet, the 
other was settling the crown on her mistress’s brow, 
when Octavius came in. “ Was this well done?” he said. 
“ It w'as,” she answered, “ and worthy of so great a 
queen;” and with the words she, too, sank down and 
died. ^ 

Octavius returned to Rome, where he held a magnifi- 
cent tiiuinph, in which was carried an image of Cleo- 
patra dead on her couch. With the death of Antony 
ins last enemy was destroyed, and the long civil war at 
an end. There was no one left to struggle against him, 
and he was in a more secure position as master of the 
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Roman empire than Julius had over been. In 29 R.C. 
the temple of Janus, which was always open in time of 
war. was closed for the fii-st time for two hundred years, 
for the Roman empire was at peace. hut remained to 
be done now was to Hud ovit how tlie cp-cat empire was 
to be peacefully rulcil. so that all might have their rights, 

that farmci-s who sowed 
their Helds might be sure 
of reaping them, that 
merchants might buy 
and sell secure that their 
profits would not bo 
taken from them, that 
the laws might l>e obeyed 
and respected, and the 
authority of Rome up- 
held throughout its vast 
territory. And with all 
this, the fate of Julius 
Caisar had showed that 
the state must not have 
a king at its liead; it 
must have someone with 
tlie powers of a king 
but not the name, some- 
one, too, who could not 
pass on his kingdom to 
his son, but whose successor, like himself, would have 
to be chasen by the Roman people. 

Octavius found a way to do this. He united all the 
offices of the state in his hands, so that ho had the powers 
of a king, but he only called himself Imperator, the 
name which had always been given to a successful 
general. He took the surname of Augustus, and as the 
month of July had taken its name from his uncle, the 
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month of August took its name from him. He piofessed 
only to hold his authontj- from the Senate and people of 
Rome, but he curtailed their powers so that they would 
not have been able to turn him out had thej’ wislud. 
But no one wished to turn him out. All the empire was 
tljankful to have a strong man capable of keeping peace 
and oi*der after a century of bloody \vai*s, and for more 
than forty years Augustus Caesirr ruled the great empire 
in peace and honour, its first Emperor. He reigned as 
Emperor from 27 n.c. to 14 a.o., and, as these dates show, 
his reign is contemporary with the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 

Most of the greatest Latin writers belong to his reign. 
Cicero, indeed, was murdered in 43 H.C. ; but to the reign 
of Augustus belong the poets Virgil, Horace, and 0\'id. 
Virgil’s great poem, the ^neid, wjis written to describe 
the wanderings of i'Eneas, the supposed ancestor of 
Romulus, and his divine call to be the “first father” of 
what was thereafter to be Rome; and according to his 
view, the Julian family from whom the Cajsai*s descended 
traced their descent to lulus, the son of /Eneas. 

The term " Augu.stan Age”, applied to a period when 
many great writeju are living as contemporaries, arose 
in the remembrance of the great Latin writers who lived 
in the reign of Augustus. 

Illustrative reading — 

Julius Catnr, Act V. 

AyUany and Cliopatra, Act V. 
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CHAPTER XXXir 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA 

A-s a matU:r of chronolo,<;y, the Christian Era simply 
means the time wlien our dates cliange from “ Before 
Clirist” to ‘‘Anno Domini”, and begin to be counted 
npward instead of downwaixl. But as a matter of his- 
tuiA’ it means nmcli more than this, for tl»e ideas which 
our Lonl Jesus Christ brought into the world, and wliich 
bi‘<Mn to work in it from that time onwards, were, ns 
He sjiid, like leaven working in dougli, so tliat in time 
men began to think and feel quite ditforently from 
what laid been thought or felt in Egypt, Greece, or 
Rome. As a matter of religion, of courae, it means far 
more still, since all Christians feel that He is the 
Uevealer of Gotl to man, ajid the foundation of their 
hopes both for this worhl and the other; but wo cannot 
here enter upon the religious side of the subject, and 
must Ciintino ourselves to simple history, as handed down 
by tile earliest Christians and reported by the writers 
of the Gospels. 

Christianity began very quietly — like tho grain of 
mustard seed in our Lord's parable. It was nearly a 
hundred yeara after our Lord's birth that wo tind any 
notice of it in any pagan writer whose works have 
come down to our day. Tho Roman historian Tacitus, 
about 100 A.i>., writes thus regarding tho persecution 
of the Christians under Nero: “ Tho author of tho name 
(Christian) was Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius 
was put to death by Pontius Pilatus. This miserable 
superstition, though repressed, broke out again, not only 
in Jmhua, but in the city of Rome, whither all shameful 
and evil things flow together.” 

We said in the 27th chapter that when Poinpey put 
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au end to the indepeudc*nt kingdom of tlie ilaccahee 
kings, the power \if ruling Judaea, without the name 
of king, was given to Antipater, whose son Herod, 
when his father died, was allowed by Antony to call 
liimself King of Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, and Pera.*a. 
Our Lord was lx)rn in the reign of Herod, and as 
Herotl died 4 B.C — that is, four years before the year 
considered to begin the Christian Era — it is plain tliat 
our A.D. dates are not really accurate. It seems prob- 
able that the actual year of our Lord’s birth was 
what we call 7 B.C. or thercalx>uts. There was a cen- 
sus held in Judma in the 3 'car of His birth, and an- 
other census in the year 6 a.d.; and recent discoveries 
seem to show that such censuses were held every 
fourteen ^'eurs, or possibly, as we should reckon, every 
thirteen years. 

Our Lord grew up at Nazareth, working ns a car- 
penter among his own relatives till the year 26 A.D. 
The Jews of that day could not reconcile themselves 
U) their lost independence. They had not even a king 
in name, as Herod had been; for at Herod’s death, his 
son Archelaus had shown himself so incompetent to 
rule that his kingdom w»us taken from him, and Jiuhva 
and Samaria were made into a Koman province under 
a procurator, while Herod Antipos and his brotlier 
Philip were made “tetrarchs” of Galilee aiul Iturtea. 
In C A.D. there had been a rebellion in Galilee against the 
Roman rule which the Romans had quelled with much 
cruelty: they showed little mercy to con<iueied rebels. 
But they so far recognized their own unpopularity that 
the Procurator lived not at Jerusalem but at Ca3sarea, 
and only came to Jerusalem to keep order at the great 
feasts. The High Priests were chosen by the Romans, 
and a cohort of 6oldiei*8 was allowed them to keep order 
in the Temple premises. The High Priests belonged 
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to the Sinkluceo party, ami naturallv sided with the 
Romans, who coui<l place them in (Tftice and displace 
them; the Sadducee party were the Jewish aristocracy. 
On the otlier hand, the popular and more religious 
party, led hy the Pharisees, hated the Romans and 
all their doings. Indeed, a great part of the people 
were ready at any moment to rise against the Romans 
if they could Hud a loader — such a loader as had Ix'en 
promised to them, Jis they thought, by psalmists and 
j)nii)hots, whose “foot should be dipped in the blood 
of his enemies, and the tongue of his dogs red through 
the same". There wore, however, othei's who. tlu>ugh 
they longed o(iually for the freedom of their country, 
were willing to wait Clod’s time for it. Such were Mary 
ami Joseph. Zacharias and Elisabeth. Simeon and Anna, 
who “ waited for the kingilom of (lod 

When the Baptist began to preach, probably about 
2(i A.D., his nies.sngc was that they must prepare them- 
.selves to be tit for tin* time when the kingdom of God 
shoiild come, by repenting of their sins and purifying 
their own lives; and the sign that the now life was to 
be begun was their baptism in the watere of the River 
Jordan. Among those wlio came to him was One whom 
ho realized to be far better and greater than himself 
— the young Carpenter from Nazareth, who perhaps 
pointed out to him that there were other prophecies 
<lifrerent from those which tlio Jews delighted to read, 
which spoke of someone who should conijuer by love 
and gentleness, wlio should not break the bruised reed 
or quench the smoking Hax. When the Jewisli authori* 
tics sent to John to enquire whom lie gave himself out 
to bo, he said that ho was not the Christ, nor the ex- 
pected prophet, but only the “ voice of one that crieth in 
the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
After our Lord’s baptism by John, He did not return 
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for long to His h^me nl Xazarcth, but seems to have 
worked for a time with John. Thou he went to Jeru- 
Siilem, where He taught as a prophet, and liealed the 
sick. But the authorities at Jerusiilem did not want 
a prophet; tliey thought their own arrangements (piite 
right and proper, and were deeply offended when tlie 
new prophet drove the buyers and sellers of animals 
for sacrifice out of the Temple precincts. The}’ were 
still more angry when, on a second visit to Jerusalem. 
He healed on the Sabbath. On His return to Galilee 
He heard that John had been imprisoned by Herotl 
Antipas because he had boldly rebuked the kings 
marriage to Herodias, his living brother’s wife, while his 
own wife was also living. Our Lord began His own 
public ministry in Galilee, preaching anrl healing the 
sick and insane who were brought to Him. About 
a year later He heard that John, at the request of 
Hero<lijus, had been put to death in his prison in the 
castle of Machajrus. 

At first our Lord seems to have been exceedingly 
popular in Galilee. Galilee was at that time a populous 
district; around the Lake of Tiberias there were thickly 
peopled villages and towns, and the inhabitants were 
quite ready to come to hear the Prophet preaclnng on 
the hillsides or from a boat on the lake, and to bring 
their sick to Him to be healed. But the Jerusalem 
authorities did not leave Him alone. They sent Scribes 
and Pharisees to watch His words and His conduct, and 
seem quite early to have made up their minds that He 
must be silenced either by themselves or by Herod. But 
Herod, who had been persuaded against his will to put 
the Baptist to death, seems to have been unwilling to 
move against this new Prophet. 

Our Lord had early in His Galiltean ministry chosen 
twelve of His followers as His special attendants, and 
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hiiil (rained them to carry on His work of teaching 
and lioaling by sending tliem out ^two and two on 
journeys of tlair own. besi(Jes giving them special 
teacliing and instruction apart from the multitude. 
Tlien tliere came a time when his popularity among 
the peoj)le fell otl* Tlioy were ready to follow Him 
anywhere if He would put Himself at their head and 
leail them against the Uomans; but when they found 
that it was no earthly kingrlom of wliich He was the 
heail, they went home sjidileiied and disappointed. Only 
tile Twelve still hold firmly to Him. 





rh>lnclerlrs (or ainl Arms wont by PharUcts 


Tlio Pharisees challenged Him to work a “sign” to 
prove that He wu.s tlic Prophet sent from God, and 
Ho refused; for Ho never worked signs to comj)el 
anyone to believe. After this Ho left Galilee and 
wont out of Palestine altogether, where neitlier the 
Jewish authorities nor Herod could rcacli Him — first 
into Phomicia, tlicn into Iturnja, It was in Itunea 
that Ho Ijogan to prepare the Tw’olve for the death 
that He foresiiw would be the only w'ay to bring 
about tlie victory of His cause. They lieard and 
grieved, but they did not understand; they seem to 
linvo thought that at the lost moment some great 
heavenly deliverance would sliow to everyone what He 
really was. He took them to work in Per®a for a 
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short time, and finally in the spring of 29 a.d. He 
went with them to the Passover feast at Jerusiilem. 
Here He was betrayed by one of His own disciples. 
The Jewish authorities arrested Him — they first tried 
and condemned Him themselves for blasphemy, and 
endeavoured to get the Procurator, Pontius Pilate, to 
order His execution on that ground; and when Pilate 
refused, they brought forward the charge of treason 
against the Roman government, and said that He had 
tried to make Himself a king. 

Pilate did not believe the charge, but ho was in ill 
odour at Itome as a governor who could not govern 
without massacres, and fear- 
ing that the chief priests 
would accuse him to Rome 
of suspicious leniency to 
relx'lHon, he yielded to tlieir 
pressure. The Prophet of copp«r coin nmck by rontiu* ruate 
Nazareth was crucified; and 

there, .so His enemies must have rejoiced to think, would 
be an end of His teaching. 

In a very short time they were undeceived. 'I’he 
disciples of Him who had Ixen publicly done to death 
as a criminal were proclaiming triumphantl}' that He 
had risen from the dead and had apjxared to them; 
and the very men who had before shown themselves 
timid and easily cowed were now so strong in their 
conviction that Ho had risen from the grave, and that 
His presence was with them unseen, that they feared 
nothing that could be done to them. They filled up 
their own number by choosing Matthias in place of 
Judas the traitor, and swiftly the numbers of the be- 
lievers in Jesus of Nazareth increased. At fii*st they 
mustered at Jerusalem only 120; on the day of Pente- 
cost they were 3000, soon after they were 6000; then 
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j\ |)ei*secutioii drove tlieni from Jerusiiloin for a time, 
and tlie “Good News" was preacheO rii-st in Samaria, 
then alonir tlie Philistine seacoast. then in Antiocli. 
At last tlio Apostle of tlic Clentiles, who had been 
Sanl the persecutor, under his Roman name of Paul 
Went out to Asia Minor, to Greece, ninl eventually to 


Rome, and bej^an the conversion of Eui*ope. 

If we ask what was the jrreut new revelation which 
was to work sueli a chanjie in history — a change whicli, 
after nearly 2000 years, is still Ixdn^ carried on — per- 
haps we may answer in this way. Before our Lord catne 
into tlu‘ world, and at this day, among those nations 
which have not been atlected by Christianity, the sense 
of right and wrong which ruled people’s conscience was 
governed by the consideration of what was good or bad 
for the race or the nation they belonge«l to. Thus the 
Romans had one set of rules of right and wrong; the 
Gri-eks another; the ilews another; and at the present 
•lay, the dapanese have one set of rtiles, the Chinese 
another, the Hindus another. Even among nations whicli 
call themselves Christian, such as England or Russia, 
there are certain ditVercnces in the national views of 


right and wrong. If we look at tlie views of Romans 
regarding right and wrong, wo find that a good Roman 
admired a man who committed suicide, and tliat he 


thought it t|uite allowable for the fatlier of a deformed 
child to cast it out to die; while a good Jew would 
not for the world eat a meal with a man who was 


not a Jew, and as wo have read, those who had fol- 


lowed Jesus and listened to His teaching gave Him 
up when they found He was not going to lead them 
to fight the Romans. The Romans judged by what 
they thought good for Rome, and the Jews by what 
they thouglit good for Judn?a. 

Jesus Christ taught us to judge of right and wrong by 
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what is good, not only for our nation, but for the whole 
world. When the'^Roman father became a Christian, he 
would feel that the little deformed child belonged to the 
Heavenly Father of all mankind, and that he must care 
for it as such. When a Greek master was a heathen, he 
would often sell a troublesome slave to a cruel master to 
get rid of him; when he became a Christian, he would 
remember that his Heavenly Father was his .slave s 
Heavenly Father too. The good Jew would be taught, 
a.s St. Peter was taught, that the Heavenly Father would 
not allow anyone or anything to be despised as common 
or unclean. It would still be a discipline for any one 
belonging to a given nation to learn to do what was 
good for that nation, but that would no longer be the 
only thing to be considered. In the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ he would also have to remember that 
all men arc brothers and sisters under one Heavenly 
Father. 

The Christian Church was the company of those who 
had gra.sped their Master’s teaching, and who held that 
He was the promised Messiah of whom the Jewish pro- 
phet.s had spoken. People were admitted into this com- 
pany by baptism, on the confession that they bedieved 
Jesus to bo the Messiah, or in the Greek language, the 
Christ. This wa.s the earliest Christian creed, and was 
all that was required of Christian Jews. When pagans, 
whose religion had allowed of many gods, were con- 
verted, it was needful to prefix to this, " I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty. Maker of heaven and earth”. 
The other articles of the Christian Creed were added by 
degrees. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE SUCCESSORS OF AUGUSTUS 

The peace which Auj^stus had brought into the Roman 
world did not prevent fighting between Rome and lier 
neigliboiirs on the German frontier, though the ejxstern 
nation of Parthia, which had been so ready to fight tlie 
Roman commandei's in the first century R.c., seems now 
to have considered that it was wiser to keep peace with 
tlie empire. In 9 B.C. the son-indaw of Augustus, named 
Tiberiu.s, did his utmost to make Germany between the 
Rhine and the Elbe into a Roman province, and by G a.D. 
much of this work wa.s ilone; but in 9 A.D. the Roman 
forces under Varus were defeated and cut to pieces by 
the Germans, and Augustus, who was growing old, deter- 
mined to make the Rhine the frontier between Roman 
territory and Germany, as the Danube was already. He 
grieved deeply over the loss of his brave soldiers, and 
wa-s sometimes heard to cry, “ Quintilius Varus, give me 
back iny legions!” 

Augustus had no son, and his first desire was that his 
nephew Marcellus, the son of his sister Octavia, should 
sncceed him; but Marcellus died young, greatly lamented, 
and 80 did his two young grandsons, the sons of his 
daughter Julia. Tiberius, his stepson, was the only 
person capable of reigning after him, and in the year 
12 A.D, Augustus associated him with himself in the 
government of the empire. It is from this date, ap- 
parently, that St. Luke reckons when he speaks of our 
Lord’s baptism as taking place in the 15th year of 
Tiberius; we should call 26 A.D., tlie 14th, but in ancient 
times the first and the lost years were both reckoned 
in counting. 

Tiberius conld not succeed Augustus without the man- 
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•liitc of the Roman senate and people, and this he had. 

But he was an unhappy man, no long/r younfj, and as he 

irii’W ol<ler he became more and more distrustful of all he 

• • 

had to do with. Au^istus had caused liiin to marry his 
«)aui,diter Julia, a worthless woman whom Tiberius hated, 
and as lie had no children of his own, he had been 
ordered to adopt the son of his brother Drusus. an able 
vounj; f'eneral, popular amon" the people, called Ger- 
manicus from his victories in Germany. But Germanicus 
died in 10 A.i)., people said by unfair means, as it was 
known that Tiberius was jealous of him, and Tiberius 
chose his son Gains as tlie next emperor. 

'riie year 20 A.I). is now generally accepted ns the date 
of our Lord’s crucitixion, and the Day of Pentecost of 
tliat year has been called the “birthday of the Church”. 
As there are no dates in the New Testament to fix the 
occurrences we read in Acts, learned men have differed 
about tliese: but according to one of the best authorities, 
we may take A.n, ns the date of the pci*sccution which 
caused the <lenth of Stephen and the conversion of St. 
Paul. If tiiis is correct. Pilate was still procurator; but, 
unlike most Roman governoi's, he ruled very ill, allowing 
the Jews to treat one nnotlicr ns tliey plojused when ho 
was at Crosai'en, and now and then coming down upon 
tluun with a heavy liand when they were collecting in 
a harmles.s crowd. In 34. Philip of Iturrea died, and his 
tetrarchy was not filled up. but administered by Vitellius, 
the proconsul of Syria. Herod Antipas would have 
liked to inherit his brother’s tetrarchy with the title 
of king, but n young biother of Horodins, named Herod 
Agrippa, who had been brought up with Gaius the son 
of Germanicus, used his interest to get Herod Antipas 
banished and the government given to himself. Eventu- 
ally, when Gaius came to the imperial throne, Herod 
Agi’ippa gained his wish, and Herod Antipas was banished 
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to Lyons. Hcroclia-s was toUl that she ini^ht remain iu 
Galilee and keep her own property, but she preferred 
to "O into exile with her husband. Her brother was 
given the domain of Herod Antipas. 

Pilate had at last received his deserts. Vitellius, the 
proconsul of Syria, had .sent him to Rome to clear him- 
.self of the charges of cruelty and misgovernmeiit brought 
against him by the Jews. He arrived there just after 
the death of Tiberius in 37 A.n., and was banished to 
Vienne in Gaul, where he died. A few years later we 
find Herod Agrippa ruling the whole country- of Jmliea, 
Samaria, and Galilee under the proconsul of S^’rin, and 
spoken of ns “Herod the king". 

Tiberius seems to have ruled wisely and conscien- 
tiously, but he was of too stern and suspicious a nature 
to be |K)pular with the people, and we can understand 
how his well-known jealousy was apj)ealed to when the 
Jewish authorities said to Pilate, “If thou let this man 
go, tliou art not Cresar's friend For the last five years 
of his reign he di<l not appear in pviblic at all, but shut 
himself up in the island of Capri, where lie was mur- 
dered. 

Tiberius had named ns his succe.s.sor Gains, the son of 
Germanicus, who was nicknamed Caligula from the little 
military siindals he had worn as a child with his father 
in Germany. Whether his mind was originally un- 
settled, or whether the great position he was called to fill 
was too much for his brain, the Romans found that they 
hod a madman as emperor. He set out with an army to 
comjuer Britain, and when they disembarked from the 
ships told them to fill their helmets with shells; after 
which he took them back to Rome, and lield a triumph 
as the conqueror of the sea. It Nvas said that once, when 
he was watching the games in the amphitheatre, he 
ordered his attendants to seize some of the spectators 

(OSH) 14 
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ami throw them to the wild beasts; and that he cried 
out. “ Would that all the Roman j^ople had one neck, 
tluit I mi-'ht kill them all with one blow!" 

In 40 A.D. Petronius, who had succeeded VitelHus os 
proconsul, found himself in diiliculty between the com- 
mands of Claius and the consciences of the Jews. In one 
of tlie seacoast towns, some of the heathen inhabitants 
lta<l set up an image of the emperor, to which they biirat 
incense as to a god, and the Jews, indignant at such 
idolatrous worship, threw the image down. Gains, 
furious at what lie considered an insult, ordered Ids 
imago to be put up in the Temple itself. The Jews did 
not resist by armed force, but crowds came to Petronius, 
unarmed, and prayed Idm day and night not to desecrate 
their temple, refusing to disperse, until at lost he was 
moved to give way. Gains was more angry than 
ever, and Petronius would probably have been put to 
death for his action had not Gaius been murdered, in 
41 A.t>. 

Ho was succeeded by his uncle Claudius, who allowed 
Herod Agrippa to take the name of king, and it must 
have been early in this reign that the persecution took 
place in which St James was killed and St. Peter im- 
prisoned. In 43 Claudius led an expedition to Britain, 
which ho made into a Roman province ns far as tlio 
Thames. Wlicii he returned, Herod celebrated the em- 
peror's success by a great festival at Cresarea, in the 
midst of which he was suddenly taken ill, and died in 
live days. This was in 44 A.D. 

Taking tho view that St Paul’s conversion took place 
in 33, wo find that he spent ten years, chiefly at his 
home at Taisus, befoi’e he began bis great career of 
Apostle to the Gentiles. In 43, at Antiodi, it was found 
that many who were not Jews wished to join tho Chris- 
tian body. Up to that time the Christian Church bad 
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been looked upon the out.side world merely as u Jew- 
ish sect; almost all the Christians had been bt)rn Jews, 
and had lived under Jewish rules and customs like other 
men of their nation. Barnabiis, who was a Greek- 
speaking Jew of Cypnis, felt that some fresh arrange- 
ments were required if Christianity were to spread 
among the heathen, and accordingly he went to Tai-sus 
to fetch at. Paul, who was at once a Jew by birth, a 
Greek by educjition, and a Roman by position. St. 
Paul answered to the call, and went to Antioch with 
Barnabas, where we find that a year or two later he was 
sent to Jerusalem during a famine to carry alms from 
the Antioch Christians to the Jerusalem Chri.slians. In 
47 A.D. he started from Antioch on his fii'st missionary 
journey into Asia Minor, returning in 49. In the spring 
of 50 he went to Jerusalem to attend the council of the 
apostles, who met to decide what regulations should be 
made for those who were not Jews when they entered 
the Christian Church. 

Soon after this he started on his second missionai-y 
journey, which took from 50 to the early month.s of 53, 
and in the course of which he cros.sed from Asia Minor 
into Europe, and founded Chri.stian communities in 
Macedonia and Corinth, In 53 he wrote his letter to 
the Galatians — that i.s, to the people he had preached to 
in South Galatia (Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
Derbe, &c.) — and started on his third journey to Asia 
Minor and Greece. He must have been living at Ephesus 
when Claudius died in 54, and wjis succeeded by his 
w’ifc’s son, Nero, who hwl been adopted by him .some 
years before. Claudius had had two extraordinarily 
wicked wives, the first of whom he put to death for 
her crimes, while the second, who was Nero’s mother, 
poisoned her husband. 

After Herod Agrippa’s death, the Jewish kingdom was 
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not paj^seil on to his youn^^ son, Agiyppa II. but a small 
piinccduju was grante*.! him in the north of Palestine. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE REIGN OF NERO 

Nero, the last of the relatives of Augustus to reign as 
emperor, has left his name as a byword to all time for 
wickeilness and cruelty. He came of a bad stock, for the 
woiiu ii desceiuiants of Augustus were for the most part 
utterly worthless, changing husbands wlienevcr they 
plense<l, and poisoning everyone whom tliey found in- 
convenient. Tlie tirst wife of Claudius. Messalinn, had 
a son named Britannicus, who naturally tliought that 
lie had some claim to be emperor; but Nero, with his 
mother Agrippina, put Britannicus to deatli in the year 
after his own accession. Except for this, however, the 
fust tiN’o years of Nero’s reign showed little sign of what 
he was to come to. He followed for the most part the 
advice of two worthy counsellors, Burrus, and Seneca the 
philosopher, and the empire, under the wise Roman laws 
firmly administered, was peaceful and prosperous. Only 
one great trouble occurred in these five years — a severe 
earthquake, which gave warning that before very long 
the sleep of Vesuvius would be broken, and the moun- 
tain would cast up red-hot lava which would destroy 
the populous cities built near it. But no one know 
then what that earthquake meant 

These fiv’o years, 54 to 59, were very eventful ones 
with St. Paul. Ho was living in Ephesus when they 
began; his stay at Ephesus was brought to an end by 
a riot got up by the silveramiths who made images 
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of Artemis, and who fcai-ed that their trade would 
suffer if too many ’people became Christians. A little 
before ho left Ephesus, St. Paul wrote his first letter to 
the Corinthians; in the next year, in ^lacedonia. he 
wrote them a second letter in 
wliich he speaks of having had 
a dano’erous illness. He was in 
Greece and Slacedoniu till 5/, 
during which time he suggested 
to his converts to make a collec- 
tion of money for the Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem, many 
of wliom were in great nee<l. 

This was not to be done, how- 
ever. merely to supply their 
need, but also to show that 
Gentiles and Jews all belonged 
to one Church and could show 
it by their actions, for many J ew'- 
ish Christians greatly objected 
to Gentiles becoming Christians 
without first becoming Jews. 

St. Paul did not ask his convert.s 
to give him this money to take 
to Jerusalem, but to send dele- 
gates of their own with it: the 
(lelegates from Macedonia were 
Luke, who afterwards wrote the 
Gospel, and Aristaixhus. 

He seems to have l>een very doubtful whetlier the 
Jewisli Christians would accept the alms of the Gentile 
Christians, but, guided by the advice of St. James, the 
Bi.shop of Jerusalem, they proved friendly. However, 
the fanatical Jews who hated St. Paul, when they saw 
him in the Temple with some of his Jewish fidends, 

t 
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set about n rumour that he ha<l Uesecratcfl tlie Temple 
by briu^fing Gentiles into it; and rfiere was a riot, in 
whicli 8t. Paul was nearly torn to pieces, only stopped 
by the arrival on the scone of Claudius Lysias, the 
commander of the Roman tixiops in the fortress of An- 
tonia, just outside the Temple courts. To get St. Paul 
out of the hands of the raging Jews Ly.sias sent him 
to Cre.sarea under a guard of Roman soldiei's, to be 
examined there by the procurator Felix. This was in 
57 A. I). 

Felix ought to have set St. Paul free, since he knew 
that there wtvs notliing against him; but he kept him 
prisoner for two reasons — one because he knew the 
J<‘w.s of Jerusalem would bo angry if he were released, 
tlie other becjuisc St. Paul at tins time was a wealthy 
man. A few ycai's before ho had earned his own living 
by tent-making, but he had prubaltly inherited money 
from his own family shortly before leaving Greece. 
Felix hoped that St. Paul would ofTer a handsome 
bribe for his freedom, but St. Paul was not a man to 
ofler bribes. Accordingly he was kept in mild captivity, 
from 57 to 59 a.o., while his two friends, Luke and 
Arisbxrchus, remained near him. 

In this captivity at Caosarea ho came across three 
of the children of Herod Agrippa. Felix, the procu- 
rator, had induced Drusilla. the youngest daughter, to 
leave her husband, and she was living with him as 
his wife. It was to her, and to her not very reputable 
partner, that St. Paul preached of righteousness, 
self-control, and judgment to come”. At the end of 
the two years, when Felix was replaced by Porcius 
Festus, Agrippa II and his sister Berenice came to 
Ca'.sjirca to pay a state visit to the new procurator, 
who was puzzled at finding an important prisoner on 
hie hands who apparently had done nothing blame- 
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worthy. He invited Agrippa to examine St. TjhiI, 
and Agrippa .sugg^ted that St. Paul sliould go with 
him to Jerusalem to be tried there. But St. Piiuls 
fanatical enemies, who had already tried to Muir<ler 
him, would have quickly brought al)OUt his cud, and 
Im u.sed his right of “appealing unto Ca'sar". which 
meant being taken to Rome to be tried by Roman 
law. Accordingly he wa.s taken to Rome, sutl'ering 
shipw’rcck on the way; Luke and Aristarchus accom- 
panied him as his slaves, for only in that way could 
a prisoner be allowed companions of his choice. Wlun 
he reached Rome he lived at his own expense for 
two years waiting for hi.s trial, under guard of a 
sohlier, and the story of breaks oft' before his 

trial begins. It is certain that the letter to the Phili]>- 
pians was written at this time, and the letter to tlio 
Colossians and probably that to the Ephesians belong 
to the same period. The letter to the Romans had 
been written on his last visit to Greece, about 56 A.n. 

St. Paul's letters — the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment — are the earliest Christian writings we possc.^w, 
except possibly the Epi.stle of St. James. They were 
written while many living pei*sons rejnembered our 
Lord, and could easily have contradicted such facts as 
those mentioned in 1 Cor. xv, 3-8, if they had not been 
accepted as true. 

St Paul was acquitted at his trial, most likely in the 
end of 61 A.n. Then he returned to his missionary 
travels, and this time probablj'^ went westward to 
Gaul, if not to Spain, until he was iccalled to Rome 
by the events which took place in consequence of the 
great fire of 64-. 

St. Peter is not mentioned in the Acia as at Romo 
when St. Paul arrived there, but he must have arrived 
during St Paul’s imprisonment or after his accjuittal. 
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ainl tiiken charire of the Homan Church. The earliest 
Cliristian inscriptions show that bofii he and St. Paul 
wei'C well-known names among tlm earliest Homan 
Chri-stians. and more than one instance is found at 
Home of persons named after botli together, “ Peter- 
Patil »luring the first century A.D. 

In the year in which St. Paul arrived at Home 
Ni'io's true nature began tt> show itself. He mur- 
den-d his motlier Agrippina, his minister Burrus, his 

tvititr Senewi. and others. He 
was not a madman like Gains, 
but he was almast out of his 
mind with inordinate vanity 
and love of cruelty. In (>1 a 
great tire broke out iji Home, 
and Nero" lidilled while Home 
was burning”. He had often 
sjiid he wished to rebuild Rome 
in a more artistic way, anil 
gradually the rumour spread 
that the lire had U'en brought 
about by his tirdens, and he began to look about for 
someone whom he could accuse so as to divert sus- 
picion from himself. The quarters of the Jews had 
not been burnt, and they were firat accused; but the 
Kmpress Poppa'a befriended them, and it is probable 
that they were only too ready to throw the same sus- 
picion upon the Christiana whom they hated. The 
Christians were sought out and imprisoned on the 
charge of causing the fire. The reason given for 
accusing them was the general belief that they were 
pei'sons who “hated the human race", and they formed 
convenient scapegoats to divert suspicion from Nero. 
Ho made their execution into a spectacle for Rome. 
Stakes and crosses were put up in the gardens of his 
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pjilfice, where the Vatiwin now sUinds. and the Chns- 
tiaii-s were fasteneS to them, some an-aj-ed in the skins 
of wild beasts, and burnt alive or cruciticd. while Nero 
drove his chariot up and down the garden drive be- 
si<le wliich they hung. 

By this time the fire was generally given out to l>e 
the work of a Christian conspiracy, and the leaders 
of the Christians were sought for punishment. St. 
Peter was crucified ; St. Paul, as a Homan citizen, 
was not subject to cx’ucifixion, but ho was arrested 
and thrown into prison, not now with the easy im- 
prisonment of his earlier captivity, hut as a prisoner 
in a dungeon. It seems probable from allusions m 
his second letter Uy Timothy, written at this time, tliat 
his Jewish enemies tried to prove that ho had always 
been a mischievous agitahjr, and that the liot at 
Ephesus, so fully described in Acts xix, was hi.s work. 
In order that he should not be able to call witnesses 
to prove his innocence, they seem to have prevented 
his Ephesian friends from coming forward to speak 
for him: but he must have been able to clear himself 
of this charge. Probably he was then ordered to show 
his allegiance to the emperor by casting incense into 
the fire on the altar in front of Nero’s imago, and of 
course this was imixossihle to a Christian, who «lid not 
believe in the gods of Rome. Accordingly he was 
Uken outside the city and killed with the sword at 
the “ Three Fountains ” on the Ostia Road, probably 

67 A.D. 

About this date, a year or two after St. Peter s death, 
the first Gospel, the Gospel of St Mark, was written. 
Mark had been a companion of Peter at Rome, and after 
hifi master’s death, wrote down the stories of our Lord’s 
life w’hich Peter had been in the habit of telling to his 
hearers. He himself went from Rome to Alexandria. 
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where he is said to have been martyred a few years 
later. ■* 

Nero was dethroned in the year 08 a.d., and killed 
himself to Cvscape from falling into the hands of his 
enemies. With him died the last of the line of 
Augustus. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE FLAVIAN EMPERORS 

liiK death of Nero was the signal for civil war, Otho, 
the firat husband of Poppaw, had troops in Spain who 
desired to make him emperor; Vitellius, who had been 
proconsul of Syria, had his troops in Germany, and 
Oalba his in Italy. Rut while they were fighting for 
the empire, a plain sensible man named Vespasian, who 
was of low birth and poor education, was acting ns pro- 
cui'ator in Judnja, where at last a violent revolt had 
broken out against the Roman authority. To us, who 
know the strength of the Roman Empire, this seems 
to have been madness, but to the Jews it seemed that 
if Romo was strong in the west, Parthia, which had 
defeated Crnssus, was strong in the cast, and they 
hoped that Parthia would come to their help to attack 
Romo. 

Agrippa had tried to mediate between Jews and 
Romans, and Berenice actually went to the pi'ocurator 
to intercede for some Jews condemned to death, but 
in vain. Thenceforward the Herods were to be found 

on the Roman side, while all Judiea and Galilee rose 
up in revolt. 

Galileo was conquered in 07. all the country outside 
Jerusalem in 68; but still Jerusalem and the three forts 
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on the ea-st held out. Then news Ciiine of the ileatli of 
Xero, and Vcspos^n could not act as procurator until 
appointed to do so by the new einpeix)r. Before long 
Galba Wiis inurdeied by Otho, and it was not till the 
summer of 69 that Vespasian could pursue the siege 
of Jcru.salem. 

This delay might have saved the Jews had they 
not thrown away their chance by their own divisions. 
Within Jerusalem there were no less than four factions, 
all hating each other }\s much ns they hated the Uoinans; 
there were the Moderates, the Zealots led by Simon, the 
Zealots led by John, and the Zealots led by Eleazar, and 
whenever any faction got the o[)portunity it put its oj> 
jX)nents to death. 

Vespasian led his arm}’ against Jerusalem, but be- 
fore he was able to make any atUick he heard that 
Vitellius had contpiered and slain Otho, and that there 
was talk of his own army being disbanded and sent 
to Gi.rmany. The soldiei-s were furious, ami insisted 
that Vespasian should put in his claim for the empire; 
ami he went to Rome, leaving his son Titus Ui carry 
on the siege, which began in earnest in the spring of 
70. Ho was chosen emperor, \ itellius was killeil, and 
Vespasian and his two sons in succes.sion rulc«l the 
empire for the next twenty -six years. They arc known 
as the Flavian Emperors. 

Apparently the Jews within Jerusalem hud believeil 
that the delay of the Romans in prosecuting the siege 
8liowe<l that they conside»x-d Jerusjilem impossible to 
take, and crowds had come in as usual for the Pass- 
over in the spring of 70. However, when the Romans 
actually came and built a wall all round the city so 
that no one could go in or out, and no provisions could 
be brought in, they were undeceived. The Romans had 
found that when they actually attacked the city it 
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was like attacking a hornet's nest: several times the 
Jews had defeated them, and at hist*Titus resolved to 
trust to the power of famine. When starving crowds 
crept out of the city at night to collect roots and 
herbs the Roman soldicj-s seized them and crucified 
them, sometimes at the rate of five hundred n day, 
so that the Jewish historian said that “ room was 
wanting for the cro.sses and cros.ses wantin*'^ for the 
bodies ’. At last Titus stopped the crucifixions and 
sent the fugitives back into the city with their hands 
cut otr Within the city things were even inoi*c 
Urrible: wild Zealot robbers, furious with famine, 


rushoil from hou.se to house demanding food, and once 
cjime upon a wealthy lady feasting, but found that 
her food was the flesh of her own balH.\ which she 
had killed when mad with hunger. In August I'itus 
assaulted and burnt the Temple; but the Jews still 
held out tm Mount Sion for another month, an<l it 
was not till September 7 that the city was actually 
taken. 

All who had borne arms against the Romans were 
condemned to execution, which they performed ujx)n 
themselves and upon one another : the old and the 
weakly were put to dw\th; children under seventeen 
were to be sold n.s slaves, and those over seventeen 


were sent to penal servitude in Egypt, or to be put 
to death in the public games in various cities of the 
empire. Among these there were no Christians; they 
liad taken to heart the warning wo read in St. Mark, 
xiii, 14-17, and had migrated beyond the Jordan to 
Pella in Perrea, taking sides neither with Juda}a nor 
Rome. 

When Titus returned to Rome a magnificent triumph 
was held in his honour, and the spoils of the Temple 
— the golden table, the seven-branched candlestick, and 
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the book of the Law— were airried in procession. Tliese 
were dedicated by Vespasian in a new temple he liad 
built consecrated to Peace, and tlieir likenesses can still 
be seen cixrved upon the “Arch of Titus at Rome. 
Jerusalem was razed to the ground, and 'iitus, who 
during his sojourn in Ju<la;a had fallen deeply in love 
with Berenice, and who had contemplated making her 
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his wife, found that if he married a princess of the 
despised Jews it would cost him his chance of the 
empire. This is the last we hear of Berenice, who 
was by no means a young w'oman at this time. Her 
eifitcr Drusilla was killed in 79 by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, when Pompeii and Herculaneum were de- 
stroyed. 

In the same year Vesp>asian died, and Titus, who 
succeeded him, only two years later. The Flavian 
emperors may be said to have saved the empire; the 
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two tii>t rulotl Will nnil honestly. an<l peace and pros- 
pi-rity once more appeared in the Roman world. Dumi- 
tian, who succee<led Titus in Hi, \)e^an well, but soon 
proved that he was not the kiml of man who could 
support his tremendous position properly, and ended 
lii.s liftceii yeai's' reign b^- jissjissination, hated by every- 
one. 

Claudius. JUS we .sjiid. had left the south of Britain a 
Ronuin province, juul the Roman genend.s in command 
graduall}- increased the Roman territory northwanl. All 
the English iijunos of towns ending with -cliester or 
•cjister Jire j>liices whore Roman cjunps wei'e once situ- 
atotl. juul the oKl Roman roads are still to be traced in 
most parts of the country, going straight over hill and 
Vfdley from one place to jinother. In 78 a general 
named Agricola was made governor of Britain, and he 
subdued the whole of the island excepting the Ilighlanda 
of Scollaml. In S3 Domilian, wlio was jealous of liis 
success, recalled him to Rome, but his work still re- 
mained. 

The reign of Domitian most likely contains tlie dates 
at which the Oaspels St. Matthew and St. Luke, the 
Acts, and the Apocalyp-se, wore written. 

Neither the Gospel of St. Luke nor of St. Matthew 
was written by eyewitnesses of our Lord’s ministry. 
Both of them seem to have taken the narrative of 
St. Mark (which was always undei-stooil to bo derived 
from St. I’eter) ns their foundation; and both of them 
seem ul.so to have used an account of our Lord’s dis- 
coui'ses by one who had heard them, very probably 
St- Matthew, which accounts for the name of the first 
Gospel. Besides this. St. Luke seems also to have used 
infonmition which seems to liave dealt especially with 
our Loril's toacliing and healing of women, and his first 
two chapters give an account of the birth of the Baptist 
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and of our Lord. The was the second part of 

St. Luke’s narrat^c, and it is probable that if he had 
lived he would have written a third part, givin>,^ the 
final history of St. Paul. 

The Fourth Gaspel was written about 100 a.d. by 
St. John, to whom our Lord had committed the care 
of his mother, and who lived through the last forty 
years of the first century at Ephesus. He is the only 
evangelist who writes as an actual eyewitness of what 
he describes. 

Wo know very little of the history of the Christian 
Church after the persecution of Nero till towards the end 
of Domitian’s reign. At that time lie began to peissecute 
Christians himself. His niece, Flavia Domitillu, had 
married a relative of the emperor named Flavius 
Clemens, who was looked upon as likely to succeed 
Domitian as emperor. Clemens was put to death, 
Domitilla was banished, and at the same time a 
nobleman named Acilius Glabrio was put to death 
and buried in a Christian cemetery. The Christians, 
who, like many of the Homans, had never been sure 
whether Nero was really dead, seem to have thought 
that, whether he was or not, his spirit had revived 
in Domitian. 

It may be asked why Domitian wished to pei'secute 
the Christians, who w’ere quiet and harmless people. 
Nero, of course, had his reasons for doing so; but w’hat 
reason had Domitian? The reason seems to have been 
that ever since the time of Augustus there had been 
growing up in the Roman Empire the custom of paying 
divine honours to the emperor, for the time being, during 
his lifetime; it had from the beginning been the custom 
to treat dead emperors as saints, and the dead emperoi’S 
were officially spoken of as the “ divine Augustus ”, the 
“divine Claudius”, &c. But in the time of Domitian 
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there seems to have l>een a •iieat development of the 
worship of the living emperor, more' especially in Asia 
;\linor, and its chief centre at Pcrgamum was the place 
which is mentioned in the book of Kevelalion as the 
place “where Satan’s throne is’’. 'I'lie statue of the 
emperor living at the time was brought into a court 
of law. and everyone harl to show his loyalty by using 
the si\mc form of worship as that used to the gods — 
burning incen.se and pouring out wine before this imago. 
Anyone who refusetl to perform this woi-shij) unght Ihj 
jmt to death. Generally speaking the Christians would 
avoid going where they might be called on to sacrifice to 
tlie emperor, but any ho.stile governor, or atiy etnperor 
who wished to magnify his own office, might summon 
any suspected Christians to sacrifice, and accuse them of 
disloyalty if they refused. This was in all probability 
the reason of Domitian’s persecution. 

Ihit the persecution of Nert) had shown the Christians 
of the Homan Kmpire that they must be ready to face 
death for con.science' sjike, and it could be said of them, 
as of the Maccaboe martyi*s, *' And they chose to die. that 
they might not profane the holy covenant: so then they 
died 


Few details have come down to us of the martyi'S 
under Domitian; but it seems that not only Christians, 
but the best pei'sons of his own religion wore also sub- 
ject to his pei-secution. In 89 ho banished from Rome 
the toachei's of philosophy, among them one of the 
greatest teachers of ancient times, a Stoic named Epic- 
tetus. Epictetus had been n delicate, clever boy, born 
at Hierapolis, near Colossal in Asia Minor, who, per- 
haps owing to the poverty of his parents, became o 
slave at an early age. He was highly educated by his 
master, and became a teacher of philosophy at Rome. 
One of his pupils took notes of his lectures, so that 
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we may still read what his teaching was. Thovigh not 
a Christian, and mftising the gieater trviths which Chris- 
tianitj' teaches, some of his teachijig rises near to it. 
This, for instance, is from one of his lessons: — 

“If a man has observed with intelligence the adminis- 
tration of the world, and knows that the greatest fellow- 
ship there is, is between man and Go<l — why should not 
such a man call himself a son of God. and wh}’ should he 
be afraid of anything which happen.s among men? If 
we are related to Ca»sav. or to the great men in Rome, 
and so are able to live in safety, liow much more, if 
we have God for our Maker and Father and Guardian, 
slmll we not be set free from sorrows and fears?” 

Such teaching as that of Epictetus prepared the minds 
of many men in the Roman Empire to receive Chris- 
tianity, though he himself regarded it ns a bnrlwric 
superstition. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE FIVE GOOD E.MPERORS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 

( 06 - 321 ) 

The eighty-four years which followed the assassination 
of Domitian were the most peaceful and prosperous time 
of the Roman Empire, possibly excepting the reign of 
Augustus. The first of the Five Good Emperors was an 
old man named Nerva, who reigned only two years; but 
he adopted, and named ns his successor, an able man 
of middle age, named Trajan, who ruled well and wisely, 
and showed himself a competent general in leading the 
Roman troops against the tribes across the border of the 
empire, who were beginning to creep over the frontier 
like the little waves which first show when the tide be- 

(C824) 16 
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jjiiis to tarn. Tn»j:ui ilie<l in 117, and was succeeded by 
Hadrian, also an able ruler, though (f less excellent man 
than Trajan in private life. He reigned for thirty-one 
yeai-s. and diet! in 138. There were few wars in this 
reign, an exception being a revolt of the Jews in 132 
un<ler a man who called himself " Son of the Star ” — Bar- 
cochab — and who gave himself out as the Messiah. 

This wjis put down with great severity, Bar-cochab 
was killed, and new measures were put in force against 
the Jews, whose extraordinary gift for dealing with 

money inailc them far too useful 
ns moneylenders to exterminate 
altogether. 

Hadrian built a rampart from 
the Solway Frith to the Tyne, so 
as to defenil the southern portion 
of Britain from the northern folk, 
who were always rearly to raid a 
Colli iH.irian civilizc<l territory when they saw 

their opj>ortunity. He was remem- 
bered in Uome and Greece by his fine buildings which 
wore not of a military nature, and he was n wise and 
careful ruler, visiting the provinces of his vast domain 
one after another, so ns to see for himself how the 
governors kept onler. Ho died in 138, and was suc- 
cee<led by a good and gentle emperor named Antoninus, 
who reigned for twenty-three years. It has been said 
“Happy is the nation wliich lias no history”, and this 
may bo said to have been the case witli the Roman 
Empire in the days of Antoninus. He is generally 
spoken of as Antoninus Pius. 

Curiously enough, no emperor of Romo, except Ves- 
pasian, had ever hud a son to succeetl him, and like the 
rest, Antoninus adopted a son (his nephew) and made 
him his son-in-law by marrying him to his daughter. 
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Tlie successor of Antoninus was Maixjus Aurelivis An- 
toninus, often spoften of by his first two names. He was 
one of tile best amontj the Romans of tlie ancient world. 
Like Epictetus, he held the Stoic philosophy, and he luus 
left to the world a book of pnvato meditation.s wliich 
show, us how he endeavoured to carry out in conduct 
the ideas of rijfht and 
wrong which he held. 

The life Marcus 
Aurelius would have 
liked was a cjuiet life 
devoted to pliilosoph- 
iail study; but almo.st 
from the beginniiig of 
his reign he wa.s called 
upon to lead his armies 
to one spot or another 
to defend the frontiers 
of the empire. The 
little waves of invasion 
of the northern fron- 
tiers which had begun 
in the time of Trajan 
were now gathering 
strength, and all along 
the Danube and the 
Rhine Rome had to figlit for its territory. His book 
seems to have been written in the intervals of a busy 
life in the camp, when he was not obliged to spend his 
leisure in directing the affairs of the empire ns well as 
those of his generals. Probably he was not a great 
military genius, but he conscientiously devoted himself 
to his duty in extending the frontiers of the empire, 
and died at his post in 180 at Vienna, now the capital 
of Austria, then called Vindebona. 
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Hove arc some of the thoughts which this emperor 
in tlie intervals of his busy life wfote down to re* 
member. 

“ It is a ridiculous thing for a man not to fly from his 
own badness, which is possible, but to fly from other 
men’s badness, which is impossible.” 

“ Thou hast not leisure to read. But thou hast leisure 
to check nn'ogance; tho>i hast leisure to be superior to 
plea.sure or pain; thou host leisure to l>e superior to love 
of fame, and not to be vexed at stupid and ungrateful 
people, nay even to care for them.” 

" Whatever anyone does or says, I must be good, 
ns if the emerald were always saying. Whatever any- 
one does or says, I must be emerald and keep my 
colour." 

"To her who gives and takes back all, to Nature, 
the man who is instructed and modest says, 'Give wimt 
thou wilt; take Iwick what thou wilt’. And he says 
this not proudly, but obediently and well pleased witli 

her." 

His son and successor Commo<lus — the first emperor, 
c.xcepl Titus, who had succeeded his father — broke the 
line of good emperors. Ho was a coarse, weak, self- 
indulgent young man. and the first thing he did was to 
put an end to the project his father had nearly carried 
out, of pushing the frontier of the empire to the EUk;. 
He made a hasty peace so that he could return to Rome 
and enjoy himself. After his death in 192, for nearly a 
century the emperors of Rome were for the most part 
chosen, not by the senate and people, but by a regiment 
(os we should say) of the guai^s of the emperor, which 
was looked upon as the most impoi*tant part of the army, 
and known as the Prstorian Guard. 

The greatest of these emperors, most of whom it is not 
needful to mention, was Septimius Severus, 193-211, 
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wlio conquered three rival emperors, and who repaired 
Hadrian’s wall, building forts at intervals, from the 
Solway' to the Tyne, to defend South Britain against 
the Piets and Scots. The Piets were the inhabitants of 
the Lowlands of Scotland, perhaps belonging to thv race 
who lived in these islands before the Kelts. The Homans 
called them Piets (painted people) because of their prac- 
tice of tattooing their bodies. The Scot.s were not the 
inhabitants of Scotland, but the northern Irish, who 
came o\er from Ireland, then cjilled Scotia, to get what 
they coul<l in rai<ls upon the territory of the civilized 
British under Roman rule. 

Pa.ssing nearly fifty years, we come to the Emperor 
Decius, 249-251, who fell in battle against the Ger- 
man tribe of the Goths, now invading the Roman 
Empire. 

The Goths had been living on the Baltic shores during 
tlie earlier centiiries of the empire, but had been making 
their way southward for some time before they actually 
came into conflict with the Romans. They were the 
strongest and largest of all the German tribe.s, and 
various other tribes joined their forces in hope of getting 
their share of the fertile south lands which belonged to 
the Roman Empire. They fought with short swords and 
i-ound shields, were highly disciplined, and extremely 
loyal to their chiefs. They settled first on the shores 
of the Black Sea, and thence made their way into the 
Roman territories. The Romans called the eastern 
Goths Ostrogoths, and the western Goths Visigoths, 
Among the German tiibes who came southward with 
them were the Suevi, who gave their name to Swabia, 
and the Alemanni, whence comes the French name 
Allemagne. 

Not only on the north, but also on the east beyond 
the Euphrates and the mountains of Armenia, enemies 
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wore to throaton Romo. A now Persian 

(Ivmusty lm<l arisojj, wliich luid confjuoroil the jiieat 
Parthian nation, and now overran Armenia, one of 
the allies of Rome; and when Valerian, who reigned 
2-)3-2()0, and who led an army against tlie Pei-sians, 
wUvH taken prisoner by the Pei'sian King Sapor, the 
story went tliat his cruel con(|Ueix>r made him crouch 
on his hands and knec.s so ft-s to make a lootstool by 
which Sapor might mount his eleplmnt. When \ aleriau 
died in captivity it was stiid that Saj>or used Ids skin 
as a covering for his throne. 

Another Kmporor named Aurelinn, 270-275, proved 
to be a successftd general. He defeated the Goths, 
Vandals, and Germans, ami put down ft small rel)el- 
lion under Zenobia, a beautiful and learned woman 
wlio reigmal in the desert city of Palmyra. 

In 2S4 a new emperor came to the thionc who dis* 
banded the Pradorian guard, and reigned for twenty- 
one years, at the eml of which he was not assassinated, 
but abilieated and returneil to a private life. This was 
Diocletian; ami one of his most noticeable actions was 
his taking ft colleague to share the government with 
him. Ever since the early days of the empire, tlio 
em])(!ror had been .spoken of as tl>e Augustus, ftnd 
the j>erson he had adopted as heir to the thi*one as 
the Cft'sar; now there were two “Augusti”. Diocletian 
and Maxiinian, and the C!e.sftr of Diocletian wa.s named 
tialerius, while the Ciesar of Maxiinian wivs Constantins 
Chlorus. The object of tliis division was that the east 
of the empire might bo defended by one Augustus 
against the Persians, while the north and west might 
be defended by the otiier against the Goths and Ger- 
mans. 

When Diocletian abdicated he insisted that Maximian 
should do the same, and Constantius and Galerius be- 
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came the two emperoi's. Constantius died in 306, and 
Ins sou Constantin* succeeded him; Oalei'ius died in 3]1. 
and Constantine became emperor after defeating f'n•^t 
tlie son of Jlaximian, and then Licinius, whom Galerins 
liad sought to make his successor. Licinius fought for 
his throne for more than ten years, but was at last de- 
feated and put to death by Constantine, who hud been 
converted to Christianity in 312 A.i). 

The year 324 saw Conshintine emperor of east and 
west, and this begins a new era of history. We have 
now to descril>e a far more important matter for the 
world than any of the battles of nations or emperoi-s 
of whom we have spoken in this chapter, and must go 
back again to the time of Nervu, 96 a.D. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

TUE CHUISTIAN MAIUTUS 
( 96 - 3 ) 3 ) 

It is a somewhat surprising thing, when wo first notice 
it, to find that all the best, wisest, and strongest em- 
perors of Rome, after the time of Nero and Domitian, 
were those who persecuted the Christians. It is, how- 
ever, possible to be understood if we remember that 
Christianity was a world religion, of which the veiy 
inmost teaching was that Jesus Christ wius the Saviour 
of all men, and with Him there was neither Greek nor 
Jew', Roman nor Barlmrian; and that the religion the 
craperore desired was a religion for the Roman Empire, 
w'hich w'ould make all men good Romans who would 
feel it their duty to stand together against all the rest 
of the world. The worship of the statue of the emperor 
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tlifl not mean cowardly oKse«|vnousness on the part of 
tlie worshi|)pei*s, so much as it implied a confession that 
the first and ^Tcatest duty of a man was to the Roman 
Empire. The Christian s refusal to cast incense on the 
altar Ix-forc the emperors iina^e was, of coui'se, ])artly 
due to Ids belief tliat only one Almighty CimI was to be 
woi*shipped, but it also meant that tlie tii'st duly of man 
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by a wlnceil mcMcnsvr 


was not to tlie Roman Empire but to the Almighty 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ. It wa.s natural that 
when the confession of Christianity might be punished 
with death, the Christians should meet in secret. The 
Christian society, however, was not the only secret 
society that existed in the time of the Roman Em- 
pire, and such secret societies were much distrusted by 
tlio government, and disliked by the people who did 
not belong to them, and all kinds of spiteful and 
wicked rumours were put about concerning the Chiis- 
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tian a-ssemblies. They were Siiid, among other tln.igs 
to hold cannibal {easts on the Hesh of children, and 
the fact that they did not join in the common merry- 
makings of their neighbours made people inclined to 

believe all kinds of harm of them. 

In Bithynia, in the time of Trajan, a man named 
Pliny was appointed governor, and found that there 
were so many Christians there that the temples were 
deserted, and beasts were no longer bought for 
fice. At firet. believing the stories alxmt their horrible 
practices. Pliny put those to death who confessed their 
Christianity; but by degrees he discovered that they 
were innocent pei-sons. who said that they were indeed 
bound by an oath, but not to any crime, only to be 
pure in their lives and honest in word and deed. He 
wrote to Trajan to ask what ho ought to do with these 
people, and Trojan replied that ho need not hunt them 
out, but that those who were convicted of being Chris- 
tians were to be punished. It is to bo noticed that 
in order to find out what the misdoings of the Christians 
wore, Pliny put two women to the torture, a proceeding 
which afterwards lx:came freciuent in trials of Chris- 
tians; sometimes to get them to betray the supposed 
crime.s of their society, sometimes to persuade them to 
recant so that the authorities might be able to sparo 


their lives. .. , . ,r. • 

Two important Christian writers lived in Trajan s 

reign, Clement Bishop of Rome, and Ignatius Bishop 

of Antioch. The latter, when quite an old man. was 

arre.sted as a Christian and dragged through the various 

cities of Asia Minor, and then brought by sea to Rome. 

where he was thrown to lions in the Colosseum, the 

ereat theatre where now the public games were held. 

Another martyr of Trajan’s time was Symeon, the 

Bishop of Jerusalem, who was thought in after ages 
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to have been the “Simon" mentioned anmng our Lord's 

bretliren in St. Mark, vi, 3, who had 1^'ed to extreme old 

age. It seems more probable that he belonged to a later 
generation. 

Persecution went on through Hadrian's reign, but 
!i])parent.ly chiefly where either the people or the 
governor were hostile to the Christians. The next 
very noticeable martyr belongs to the reign of An- 
toninus Pius— Polycarp, who was put to death about 
loC A.i). He was a very old man, who in his youth 
hud been a disciple of St. John of Ephesus, and since 
the tune of Trajan had been Bishop of Smyrna. The 
account of his death which we possess was written 
by hi.s flock at Smyrna who had witnessed his execu- 
tion: we learn by it that the custom of torturing the 
accused was becoming more general. Polycarp himself 
wius not tortured, but his two slave boys were tor- 
tured to make them betray Ins hiding place, and ho 
was sentenced to be burnt alive. The wind blew the 

flames away from his body, and he was eventually 
killed by the sword. 

A fiercer persecution, however, belongs to the reign 
of the goo<l Marcus Aurelius, when the Martyrs of 
Lyons were put to dcatli in 177. The pereecution at 
Lyons began with an outbreak of mob-hatred against 
the Christians, whicli was encouraged by the Roman 
authorities, and here again wo have a contemporary' 
account of their sufferings. New tortures seem to liave 
beeu invented to ovorcoino tlieir constancy; among other 
torments some were seated in a red-hot iron chair, and 
their 8km burnt witli hot iron plates. One woman, a 
slave named Blandino, was tortured for a whole day 
to induce her to accuse her mistress; but all that she 
would say was. •• I am a Christian, and no wickedness 
IS done amongst us." Pothinus, the aged bishop of 
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Lyou, was so mauled by the mob that he died a day 
or two later in prison. 

Thou<^h secret societies were forbidden tliroughout 
the Roman empire, one kind of club was allowed, 
namely a burial club, the members of which had then- 
own burial places where they and their families could 
be laid. Wherever there were Christians m a town, 
they had a burial club of their own. which they called 
bv some special name which their neighlxiurs did not 
understand, such as the " Purple Dippore” or the “ Fn-st 
Gate people". For a long time the wealthy Christians 
allowed the poorer to be buried in their own private 
cemeteries; but about the beginning of the thini cen- 
tury a Christian banker named Calhstus, afU*rwards 
Bishop of Rome, arranged for tlie Roman Christians 
to have a cemetery of their own, and this cemetery 
called the catocomb of St Calhstus. is still to be visited 
at Rome. Long underground passages, many of which 
have never been explored, are lined with stone shelves 
on which the bodies of the Christian dead were hud, 
many with inscriptions put there by their mourning 
friends, “Anatolius”, says one. “ made this for his well- 
deserving son. who lived seven years, seven months and 
twenty days. May thy spirit rest well in God. I ray 
for thy sister.” When persecutions were severe in the 
Roman Church, the Chri.stians met for worship in the 
Catacombs, and one dark recess is pointed out lus the 
place where Bishop Xystus was celebrating the Eucliaiist 
when lie was discovered by a troop of soldiei-s. and he 


and his congregation slain. 

In spite of persecution, however, the numbers ol the 

Christians increased, and another pei-secuting emperor 
appeared in Septimius Severua. This time the persecu- 
tion chiefly raged in the provinces of Africa, and J | ‘ 
are connected the names of Perpetua, a noble joun^ 
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matron of Cartlmcre, Felicitas, a slave, and three young 
iiu-n. The men were given to the w^d bcasU in a sliow 
of games, wliilo tlie two women, after being tosse<l by 
an angry cow. wore killed by the gladiators. This was 
in 202 A.i>. 


I he reigns of Decius and \aleriau brought about 
the martyrdom of Cyprian, the great Bi.shop of Car- 
thage, and tlio practical martyrdom of one of the 
greatest writers of the early Churoh, Origen of Alex- 
andria. who died in prison of the tortures he had 
underg.mo- Among other martyrs \va.s the doaeou 
Laurence, who wjus in charge of the alms of the 
Chureli for the relief of the poor at Home, and who 
was roasted slowly to death on a gridiron to induce 
him to give them up. This was in 254, and the cap- 
ture of Valerian by the Tersiana in 2G0 put an end 
to the persecution. After this the Church had forty 
yeai-s of peace, which lasted till tlic latter part of the 
reign of l^iocletian. By this time (303 A.D.) Chris- 
tian.s had multiplied so much that many of the most 
important otlices in the empire were tilled by tliem, 
even Diocletian’.s own wife and daughter having be- 
come Christians. But his dauglitor’s husbandr the 
Ctewir Galerius, hated Cliristianity, and so did Dio- 
cletian’s colleague Maximian; and the most systematic 
and furious pcreecution that liad ever taken place was 
set on foot all over the empire. First of all the churches 
and their contents were attacked, and it may be said 
that this was the greatest danger that our Bibles ever 
passed througli; for those who were accused as Chris- 
tians might at first save their lives by giving up their 
sacred books to be destroyed. In consequence, scai'cely 
any of the ancient manuscripts of the New Testament 
date from a time before this persecution. After this 
came another edict to the effect that all Christian 
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teachers were to be thrown into prison; a third, that 
they were to be (vdered to sacrifice to tlie ^ods of 
Rome and tortured if they refused; and a fourth that 
this was to be done not only with teachers, but witli 
all Christians. 

Where Maximian and Galerius were in power these 
edicts were carried out to the full; under Constantius 
in the West there was much less persecution, though 
to this time belongs the story of the martyrdom of 
St. Alban in England. Galerius, however, fell sick of 
a loathsome malady which he ascribed to the auger 
of the God of the Christians, and in 311 he stoppi?d 
the persecution in his part of the empire, shortly be- 
fore he died. In 313 ConsUntine and Licinius issued 
an edict allowing freedom of religion to the whole 
empire, and the last great imperial persecution came 
to an end. 

All that we have said here is a matter of actual 
history; but the story of Christian martyrdoms was 
the chief subject of romance for many hundred years, 
and with the names of actual persons who had sufl’ered 
were associated legends and allegories which have come 
down to our time in .stoiy and picture. Such arc the 
story of Margaret who was swallowed by a dragon 
(death), which at once burst in two, leaving her un- 
hurt; of Dorothea, who sent flowers to her pereecutor 
after her death by the hand of an angel; of Lucia, 
who took out her own eyes because they were too 
beautiful, and had them miraculously replaced. But 
it is probable that Margaret, Dorothea, and Lucia were 
all actual prls who endured death for their faith, and 
whose names arc the only historical facts which have 
survived. 

It may perhaps be said that the women who laid 
down their lives for their faith did more than could 
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have been done in any other way to raise the position 
of women in general; for in the •honour of martyr- 
dom, at least, men and women were equal. But, all 
left a great legacy of faith and courage to the world, 
anrl thenceforward uo thoughtful pereon could believe 
that Conscience could ever in the long run yield to 
Force, though this lesson has taken many hundred years 
to learn. 

Illustrativo Reading: Egijptian irunrfererj. Ncalo. S.V.C.K- 


CHAPTER XL 

THE THINKERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

It would be a mistake to think that the history of the 
early Church consisted entirely of martyrdoms and per- 
secutions. though these were what made the life of the 
Christians of the Empire so ditferent from our own. 
Christianity had begun as a Jewish religion, and when 
it was put forward as a religion for the world, many 
conclusions had to be worked out by those who had 
been brought up as pagans before they could accept it 
When such conclusions ditfered too far from the tradition 
which had comedown from the apostles of our Lord they 
were called heretical, and rejected by the Church in 
general. Wo must remember that the Church of the 
6rst century had no ready-made New Testament by 
which to measure its views: all it could do was to try to 
keep as near to the teaching of the apostles as it could, 
and it was not till the middle of the second century that 
wo find the whole of the New Testament gradually ac- 
cepted as a standard of faith. It is, however, plain that 
St Paul’s letters were studied at a much earlier date as 
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authoritative teaching, and no doubt most Christians in 
the time of Ignatiifs had read one or another of our four 
Gospels. Of these St. Mark, though the earliest written, 
seems to have been the least popular, and many people 
believe that its final leaf was tom ofl’ at xvi. S and no 
second copy could be found to supply its original ending. 
The last sixteen verses are known to be by another 
hand. 

The earliest list of New Testament books which has 
been found is dated A.D. 160, aitd is a fragment known as 
the Muratorian Canon. It mentions the Gospels and 
Acts, nine Epistles of St. Paul, the Epistle of Judo, and 
two Epistles of St John. It does not mention 1 Peter, 
James, Hebrews or 2 Peter, an<l it adds to our book of 
Revelation another called the A|X)calypse of Peter. The 
Old Testament was used by the Cluirch in its collected 
Jewish form in the Greek translation of the Septuaglnt; 
but the New Testament seems to have grown gradually 
into the acceptance of the Church, according us cert4iin 
books were found to be more vahiable tluin others; 
thus the Epistle to the Hebrews was kept, and the 
Epistle of Barnabas, once thought to be equally im- 
portant, was dropped out, as wjus also the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 

The Churcli writers of the generation which lived 
after the death of the apostles are called the Apostolical 
Fathers. Among their writings one of the earliest is a 
tract called the Teaching of the Twelve Apostlca, and 
another is a letter of Clement of Rome, both of which 
probably date before the death of St. John, of Ephesus, 
who lived on into the beginning of the second century. 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, often called by 
its Greek name of Didciche, gives a very interesting 
picture of the early Church, and shows among other 
things that Christians had begun to learn that alms 
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might do more harm than good if not given to the right 
people. "Let thine alms sweat int/) thy hands until 
tliou slinlt have learnt to whom to give.” 

The letter of Clement of Rome, the third Bishop, to 
the Corinthians was written to urge the Church of 
Corinth to lay aside the jealousies and faction.s which 
seem to have been "oins on ever since St. Paul’s time. 
It belongs probably to the reign of Doinitian, 80-90 a. I). 
Fifteen or twenty years later we get the letters of Igna- 
tius, and by comparing the writings of these two Apos- 
tolical Fathei-s we find that the Churcli was beginning 
to organize itself in the form in which we find it in later 
flays. When Clement wrote ho spoke, as St. Paul doe.s 
in liis epistles, as if bishops and presbyters were the 
same order of the ministry of the Church, but Ignatius 
speaks of bishops, presbytci's, and deacons as three orders 
of the ministry. 

Another early writer who preserved recollections of 
traditions told him in his youth was Papins, who had 
known the daughters of Philip the Evangelist. Another 
of the writings of the Apostolical Fathers was one called 
the Epistle of liaruabas, but it is not know’n whether 
it was actually written by the Barnabas of the Aefs. 
Another was an allegory, The Shephei-d, written by a man 
named Hennas. Another Christian author was Justin 
iMartyr, who wrote a ilefence of Christianity against 
its heathen and Jewish opponents. He was martyred 
about 1G7 A. I)., and W’ith him we leave the generation 
which produced the Apo-stolical Fathers. 

The most important writer in the last lialf of this 
century is Irenrous, who succeeded Pothinus as Bishop 
of Lyon, and was himself martyred about 200 B.C. 

From the time of St. Paul dow’nw'ards the pagan 
thinkers who became Christians w'cre apt to bring 
some of their pagan ideas with them, and to endeavour 
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to work them in with Christianity. One of these was 
Plato’s teaching that knowledge was to be aimed at 
beyond anything else, so that the man who knew most 
would be a better man than the man who did most 
lor his fellow creatures. In reference to ideas of this 
kind St. Paul had said, “ Knowledge blowcth up, but 
love buildeth up”; and this was the doctrine held by 
the Church. But the believere in knowledge as tlie 
chief thing held to their views; they are known as 
Gnostics (from Gnosis, knowledge), and they did not 
distinguish between what was known and what was 
fancied aboiit the nature of God, the nature of man, 
creation, and the like, and preached their fancies jls 
truth.s. Irenajus spent much of his time in writing 
treatises against the Gnostic crroi's, an<l so di«l other 
Christian writers of the period. 

A great African writer, Tertullinn, lived about the 
en<l oi’ the second century. He Ixilonged to the party 
of the Montauists, who may be regarded as the Metho- 
dists of the early Church. Like the Methodists, they 
began as a party within the Church, stricter and more 
zealous than others, and gradually formed an outside 
sect. Several of the martyrs of this period were Mon- 
tanists. 

Clement of Alexandria, rather later than Irenams, 
founded a school of thought which sought to get at 
whatever might be really true in the Gnostic views of 
the importance of knowledge, and to keep such truths 
within the Church. His greatest follow’er was Origen, 
who was quite the ablest writer and the deepest thinker 
of the early Church, and suffered under Valerian about 
254 A.D. His views were generally received both in east 
and west until the time of Augustin, who thenceforward 
led the thought of the Western Church. 

Towards the end of the century the persecution of 

J0584) 
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Diocletian was too fierce to allow of much intellectual 
work in tlie Clmrcli. Those Chri'^lans who held to 
tlieir faitli were either p\it to<leath or driven into hiding, 
and this state of things only ceased when in 312 A.D. 
Constantine stopped the pei'secution by the Edict of 
Milan. 
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PART VI 

TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER XLI 

COXSTANTIXE 

The Edict of Milan was so important a date in the 
Christian Chui'ch that we have come to it somewhat 
iHjfore its proper time, and we must now go hack to 
the history of tlie emperor who projiiulgatcd it. 

Constantins Chlorus, or the Pale, was “Caisar" in the 
we.st while Diocletian and Maximian were onipcrore. 
He seems to have been a strong ruler and a mild enfoi'cer 
of Diocletian's persecuting edicts; it seems probable that 
lie had leanings to Christianity. He had married 
Helena, daughter of an innkeeper in the district which 
is now Koumania; on his becoming Coisar he had had 
to divorce her to raairy the daughter of Maximian, but 
Helena’s name has come down in history os the mother 
of Constantino. Britain had been disturbed by a usurper 
who had proclaimed himself emperor, but Constantins 
suppressed this rebellion, and died at York in 306. 

His son Constantine succeeded him, and was pro- 
claimed by the Roriian soldiers in Britain os Emperor 
of the West; Galerius did not sanction this choice, and 
gave Constantine only the rank of Ceesar. This, how- 
ever, raised the jealousy of Maxentius, the son of Maxi- 
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inian and for the next eighteen yeap Constantine was 
ficditinc^ for his position, Hret witii Maxcntins, and then 
with Licinius, the claimant of the eastern luilf of the 
empire. At one time there wert‘ no less than six 
emperors fighting for power in difterent parts of tlie 
empire; but at bust Constantine conquered his various 
rivals and became emperor of the wliole Roman Empire. 
Seven ycare after his father's death Constantine w.us 

on his march against 
Maxentius. when one 
of the most important 
occurrences in the his- 
tory of Europe took 
place. Constantine was 
a pagan at this time; 
he woi'shipped the ohl 
gods of Rome, especially 
Apollo the .sun god; but 
he had witnessed some 
of the peraccutions 
under Diocletian, and 
apparently, like his 
fatlior, disliked them; 
he himself said after- 
wards that his indignation ro.se when he saw Chris- 
tians .suH'er at Nicomedia, wlien the persecution fiwt 
broke out. Maxentius was also a pagan, and a perse- 
cutor besides. Constantine’s prospects of success in his 
warfare were doubtful; both he and Maxentius hoped 
for the favour of the old gods of Rome, who to them 
were actual powers who could interfere to give them 
victory; but Constantine seems to have suspected that 
the God of the Christians was a strong power also. 
One night os ho slept in his tent he had a dream, in 
which ho was commanded to inscribe upon his soldiers 
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shields as a monogram, the Greek letters signifying 
CHR, and to give, battle to Maxentius. He gave the 
order for the monogram when he awoke, it was known 
ns the Labarum. and thenceforward wjvs inscribcil upon 
his banners. The story grew, and took the shape of the 
legend that ConsUintine and his army had seen tlio 
monogram in the sky at midday with the motto, ‘ In 
this conquer”; but though we need not believe this, there 
seems no doubt that it was Constantine's dream which 
decided him to fight under the banner of Christ rather 
than of Apollo. At the Jlilvian Bridge 
near Rome he conquered Maxentius, who 
was killed in the battle, and Constantine 
l>ecame undisputed Emperor of the \\ est, 

Licinius still holding the East. In the 
year 312, immediately after his victory, 
he and Licinius together put forward 
the Edict of Milan, which put an end to 

- , . • LAbAruni from a 

all persecutions, and gave leave to onns- nica»i oi coiuuuune 
tians and Pagans to worship in their 
own temples as they pleased. For the first time in the 
history of Rome it \vas considered possible that pei-sons 
should he free to choose their own form of religion. 

Constantine and Licinius soon went to war with one 
another, and it was not till the year 324 that Constantine 
became Emperor of West and Elast together. At that 
time he publicly proclaimed himself a Christian, though, 
according to the custom of the time, he was not baptized 

until he was on his deathbed, thirteen years later. Though 

a Christian, he was by no means a saint. The domestic 
tragedies in his family were like those of the time of 
Nero or Domitian, but his conscience was sufficiently 
aroused to repent of his murders after he had committed 
them. In public matters he ruled well and wisely, and 
his first desire was that there should be peace and order 
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ill the Christiiin Church, which, since the persecutions 
hii-1 ceased. Iiad lx*en disturl>ed byftwo Horcc contro- 
versies: one tlic schism of the Donatists, tlie other the 
lieresy of Arias. 

'I'lie Donatist .schism, wliich lasted in Africa eighty 
years, dealt willi a matter of Churcli government only; 
it hud to do witli the appointment of a bishop who 
during the pei*sccution liad saved his life by giving up 
the sacred books, which was considered to render him 
untit for liis otlice. It was finally ended by St. Augus- 
tin of Hippo. 

The Arian controversy was more serious, and divided 
the Cliristians of the East of the empii'e into two camps 
througliout tlie fourth century A.n. It sprang from 
the attenijit of tlie eager and intellectual Greek mind 
to bring the philosophy of tlie ilay into Christian 
tliought. The iliapute aro.se at Alexandria with regard 
to the relation of the Divine Son to tlie Divine Father. 
Arias stood a.s the leader of one side, Athanasiu.s of tlio 
oilier. The controversy spread throughout the Greek- 
speaking world of the Roman Empire, and when the 
heathen German tribes, who were incapable of under- 
.standing the (piestion at issue, were converted by Arian 
missionaries, tlie converts felt it their duty in many cases 
cruelly to persecute Christians of tlio opposite party. 

Constantino felt it incumbent upon him as a Roman 
emperor to stop dis.sen8ions of all kinds in tlie lands 
which he ruled, and in 325 he summoned a council of 
bishops at Niewa to discuss and to decide the whole 
(piestion, and other mattei*s on which there had been 
controversy in the Church. Three hundred and eighteen 
bishops met, chiefly from the eastern part of the empire, 
for travelling was not ea.sy or safe in tlio disturbed west. 
The debate raged chiefly over tlie expression “ of one 
substance with the Father”, which the Arians wished to 
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make, by the insertion of one letter, “of like substance 
with the Father’^ but the Orthodox party won their 
point by a large majority. The Nicene Creed was 
drawn up, containing the disputed clause, as well as 
others which referred to Gnostic and other contro- 
versies. It originally ended with the words, “ I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost”. The remaining jHirtion of 
the Creed was added at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. 

Those who accepted the Nicene Creed were known 
thenceforwuixl as Orthodox or Catholics. Arius was 
excommunicated, but he had a large and important fol- 
lowing, and in spite of the Council of Nicaja he might 
have ])rovcd triumphant at the Court of Constantino 
had he not died suddenly in 33G. 

Constantine considered himself set in authority over 
the Church. “ I am an outside bishop, and you are 
in.side bishops,” he said once. He lectured the bishops 
on their party spirit and want of Christian forbearance, 
and sometimes preached sermons, the text of which was 
the victory which God had given him under the banner 
of Christ. He did his utmost to repair the damage done 
to the Church by tlie late persecutions, and one of his 
fii-st actions was to have fresh copies of the New Testa- 
ment written and placed in the churches to replace tho.se 
which Diocletian ha<l destroyed. He made regulations 
to render it easy for Christian slaves to obtain their 
freedom, repealed the laws wliich bore hard on the 
Christian clergy and people, and ordered Sunday to 
be kept sacred lx)th by Christians and Fagans, the last 
being ordered to worship the sun god Apollo on that 
day. One of his counsellors was the Church historian 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, from whose writings we get much 
of our information about the early Church. 

Constantine is a great name in history, not only 
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because Ik- was tlie fu>t Cliiistian emperor of Kome. 
but because lie wits tlie fouiulcr cf. what we .shall 
hereafter call the Eastern Einjiii'e. which lo-sted for a 
thousaml yeai^ after the Western Empire came to an 
eiiil. He, liis son Constantins, ami his Kraml-nephew 
Julian reigned over tlu- whole of the Roman Empire, 
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ea^st and Wi*st. lint he hud tlie fonndatinn of tlie EasStorn 
Empire by moving the seat of government from Romo 
to Byzantium, which ho named after liimself, Con- 
stantinople. 

When Diocletian and Maximian shared the empire, 
each of them liad re.sided not at Rome, but at places 
more central for their special work; I^Iaxiinian at 
Milan, Diocletian at Nicomedia in Asia Minor, so that 
it liad begun to seem natural that the empire should 
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be ruled from other cities than Rome. Besides this, 
Rome had never ^en a healthy place in the summer, 
especiall)' since the peasants of Rome had left oH culti- 
vating the plain of the Campagna between Rome and 
the Alban mountains, though when the great aiiueducls 
which brought pure water into the city were doing their 
work matters were not so bad as they came to be later. 
Byzantium was an ideal place for a great city, situated 
on a narrow strait of sea, so that ships could come up to 
its wharfs, while Rome could only be reached by disem- 
barking at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber; and fixun 
Byzantium lx>th the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
could be cjisily reached by water, while Greece and Asia 


Minor were accessible by lan<l. 

Another great reason for the change, which probably 
weighed even more with Constantine, wits that Rome 
was the very centre of paganism. Temples to the old 
gods, and to new ones which had come into fashion 
from' the East, such as Mithra and Isis, stood in every 
street; he could scarcely take the place of Emperor at 
Rome without giving in to some of the old pagan cus- 
toms, while at Byzantium he could make new fashions 
of royal etiquette. There were as many pagans lus 
Christians at Rome— probably more; while at Byzan- 
tium it was easy to make Christianity the fashion. 
Unfortunately, those who became Christians because it 
was the fashion too often lived like heathens, and the 
Christianity of Constantine’s successors was not such 
as to do honour to the name. 

Constantine died in 337 A.D. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

I 

JULIAN 

Constantine left three sons, who, though they were 
in immo Christiiins, behaved much like the Eastern 
kings of tile time of the Assyrian aiul Babylonian 
empires. Constantius, the second and the ablest of the 
three. ])Ut two uncles and seven cousins to death lest 
they sliould dispute the empiix* with him, and reigned 
in the East; the other two went to war with each 
otlicr, and one wtus killed and his conqueror put to 
death not long after in a rebellion in Gaul. Con- 
stantius then reigned for eleven yeai's over the whole 
empire 350-361. He foi’sook his father’s wise policy 
of religious frce<loin, endeavoured to suppress the 
pagan religion by force, ami adtqited Arian views 
wliich he tried to make the prevalent ones in the 
Church. He became weak and luxurious, ruled by his 
favourites, and during his reign Christianity showed 
to so much disadvantage that many men could have 
found in their hearts to regret the days of pei'Secu- 
tion. Indeed, this was the time when the nominally 
Christian world was so fal^ from what it ought to 
have been that good men aniT^m^ien saw no opening 
for a religious life except in retiring from the world 
altogether. In Egypt thei*c were whole villages of 
hermits, who lived in their .separate huts, under one 
head, tilling the ground for their subsistence and spend- 
ing much of their time in prayer. These villages were 
called Lauraa Others lived solitary lives in the desert, 
far from mankind. 

When Constantins died he wjus succeeded by his 
cousin Julian, one of the family who had been spared 
from the massacre at the beginning of his reign. 
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Juliau and liis brother had been brought up as Arian 
Christians, but the)treatineut they had undergone was not 
of a kind to make them love any kind of Christianitj’. 
They were allowed to keep their lives upon sutlerance, 
with spie,s set about them; Gallus, Julian’s brother, was 
put to death when he grew up. and Julian lived in fear 
of the same fate. Julian was a very able young man, 
and he took refuge in books from the troubles which 
beset him in life. He went to the University at Athens, 
where he gi'eatly wished for a special teacher, whose 
lectures he wa.s forbidden to attend; but he sent a friend 
to take notes of the lectures and studie<l them in private. 
His great delight was in the Greek poets, and liked to 
think himself a Greek; and he greatly loved the new 
and refined forms of pagan religion, wliieh among edu- 
cated people had taken the place of the rougher religion 
of the old Greeks and Romans. Apollo the sun god was 
his favourite deity, and he seems to have had much the 
same kind of devotion to Apollo which Amenhotep IV, 
1700 years before, had had to the sun god, for whoso 
worship he wished to suppress all the other gods of 
Eg^’pt. Both in Julian’s private religion and in his 
philosophy, wdiich was that of a mystical school named 
Neoplatonism, there was much that was fine and nol)le; 
but we can see how in rejecting Christianity he rejected 
a religion which had the power of raising the poor ami 
ignorant for one which could only help the educated. 
He thought that his private religion would he enough 
for him, while the old paganism ought to restore the old 
Greek spirit to the unlearned multitudes. 

Julian was sent by Constantius to fight against the 
rebellious German tribes on the frontier of the Western 
Empire, and though he had had no previous experience, 
the young man proved a successful general. Hearing 
that Constantius was dying, his troops proclaimed Julian 
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emperor, and the first thing he did was to offer public 
worsliip to the old gods, inucli to the surprise of every- 
one, When he returned to Constantinople as emperor, 
he gave out tliat all religions were to be equally per- 
miltod; but it soon U-caine clear that, short of active 
persecution, he intended to do everything lie could to 
restore paganism and to suppress Christianity. 

Julian did his best in his own life to show out the 
Ust side of paganism — the philosophic side. He set 
.Marcus Aurelius before him ns a mo<lel; he lived much 
more simply than was agreeable to tlie luxurious cour- 
tiers of Constantinople, and tried to induce hi.s court 
to do the same, much to their di.smay. Those Chris- 
tians of the court who had any con.sciences retiixnl 
into obscurity; the others followed the fashion of the 
day anil became pagan, nnd when their conduct was 
sneereil at Julian indignantly defended them. 

lie found, however, much more dilliculty than lie 
cxpecteil in bringing back paganism into general re- 
ception. Wliatever religion people had by this time 
was Christian, though often doubtless of a poor kind; 
and when Julian proclaimed a general sacriticu to 
Apollo at Antioch, no one cuinc to it except nn old 
priest bringing a dead goose, which lie had bought 
for the occasion. By little nnd little Julian began to 
persecute Christians in small ways, whicli grew more 
severe ns time went on. Ho made an edict that there 
were to bo no Christian doctrines taught in the scliools, 
but that the old religion was to be the only one taught; 
he tried to entrap a company of Christian soldiers into 
sacrificing unconsciously to Zeus, ns a condition of re- 
ceiving e.xtra pay, and was surprised to find that they 
rushed back and threw the money on the ground when 
tlicy found that they had been tricked; he commanded 
that Christians were to be spoken of contemptuously 
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as GalilEcans; and he endeavoured to rebuild the reniplc 
at Jerusalem, partly to please the Jews, partly to dis- 
credit the Gospel words, “They shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon anotlier which shall not be thrown 
down”. Though there was no general persecution ot 
Christians like that in Diocletiiin’s time, several persons 
seem to have been executed for their faith; and Julian, 
who had once been a Christian, was named by his sub- 
jects Julian the AposUte. m i 

The party sent to Jeru.si\lem to rebuild the Temple 

returned with tidings of ill success. An earthquake 
had destroyed their work; flames had issued from the 
ground and made it impos-sible for them to go on build- 
iny. Two of Julian’s old comrades at the Umyei^ity 
orAthens, Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, did their 
utmost to help the Christians of Asia Minor to lesi.st 
Julian’s paganism, and the saying went about tliat these 
troubles were not to la.st. 

They did not last. Julian had only reigneil two yeai-s 
when he went off at the head of an army to light the 
Persians. The Chnstians wlio watched the coui-se of 
events told each other that his luck had chaiigcd-that 
he WH.S no longer the brilliant uncon-iuenible young 
general who had won the hearts of his troops m Gei^ 
many. The expedition met with great difiiculties. Juhan 
wa-s taken in by false infonnation. and during a skir- 
mish he was struck in the side by a spear and morUlly 
wounded. It was said that he cried out, ‘Thou hast 
connuered, Galilaean!” and it seems not improbable, since 
ho must have known that no one else would care to 
carry on his campaign against the Christian religion. 
He lived for .some hours, took leave of his friends, anc 

died with dignity and courage. - t • 

With him ended the last hopes of paganism; for Jovian, 
the general whom the army chose to succeed him. was 
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ft Clirititiau, and pioclftiined Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. • 

liiiistiutive nading: Passigc-s fn-iu the smunl .'ind third acts 
of the tooiul jwrt of Ibsen's tmjh-ror and O'altlaaii. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

THE RAKUAHIAN ENEMIES OF ROME 

The Iftst hundred years of the Western Empire, from 
tlie deatli of Julian onwartls, remind us of a rocky beach 
ill a stormy rising tide, when the water breaks in spray 
against tlie rocks witli increasing force, and the space 
between tliem changes to water instead of laml, till all 
is submerged. Just as Ca.'sar had no sooner made 
(Janl subject to Home than he found tlie German tribes 
pressing in and disturbing his arrangements, so no sooner 
had the Goths settled tlown in the portion of Europe 
btdween the Haltic and tlie Black Sen, in some kind 
of alliance with Koine, than behind them came tribes 
of Huns, disturbing their settlements and driving them 
on into Roman territory, whether they would or not. 
To the west of tlie Goths were settled the tribe of 
the Vandals or Wendcls. and farther westward still 
Saxons, Swabians, and other German tril*os. The fresh 
disturbance caused by the Huns drove the Franks into 
Eiustern Gaul, the Saxons to the south and east coast 
of Britain, and the southern shore of the Straits of 
Dover. The Goths had become partly civilized, and 
had been converted to Arian Christianity by Bishop 
Ullilaa. who translated the Bible into the Gothic 
language, but left out the historical books of the Old 
Testament, lost the accounts of Jewish battles should 
encoumge their lighting propensities. 
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The religion from which the Goths IukI been con- 
verted to Christianity was practicjilly shared by all tlie 
Teutonic and Sciindinavian tribes. The gods whom 
the Saxons worshipped when they came to Lngland, 
Woden. Frey. Thunnar, were the same as those wliom 
the Danes and Norwegians knew as (Min, Frey, and 
Thor; and these belonged also to Goths, \ andals, Sue\i, 
and the other Germanic tribes. The same kind of wish 
to identify their gods with those of the Ilomans, wliich 
the Romans had shown with regard to other nations, 
brought alxiut the naming of the days of the week 
which we still use. The Romans had named the days 
of the week after the l^abylonian system of consecrat- 
ing each <lny to one of the heavenly Ixxlies. and the 
Germanic tribes called their weekilays after the gods 
which seemed best to correspond with the Roman 
planets, thus — 


lUb)rlonUh 

I>ay the Sun 
Day of tlio Moon 
Day of Ncrgal 
Dsiy of Nelx.> 

Day of Marduk 
Day of InhUtr 
r>ay of Nliilh 


I>ay of the Sun 
Day of the Mwn 
I>!iy of Mans 
Day of Mercury 
Day of JupiU-r 
Day of Venus 
iJay of Salurii 


Gcmtftnlc 

Sii u-day 

MtiGii-day 
Day of Tiw 
Day of \V(kJcii 
D ay of Thor 
Day of I'xvya 
Day of Shiuh 


This religion was a very i-ough and uncivilized one, 
as it appeared in the fourth century, but it produced 
many fine qualities. Volhalla was the heaven to winch 
the souls of brave men who fell in battle would go after 
death, to drink and feast for ever in the hall of the 
gods. Death in battle was the most desired, and the 
most dreaded was a death from sickness or age " a 
straw death, a cow's death ”, the proverb ran. The rain- 
bow was the bridge of the gods, and the sea was the 
home of the serpent, Midgard, who coiled round the 
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earth, stronger than anyone but Thor. Man} of the 
stories of Cerman mythology still ^irvive in some of 
our fairy tales. 

The iiuns. who drove the Goths southward, were 
a tribe of wild Asiatic barbarians, not of Aryan i-ace. 
They are siiid to have drifted westward fron» the west of 
China, where the Great Wall marks an attempt to keej) 
them from tlie fertile ca.stward provinces. They were 
a short, sturdy, yellow-faccd people with small slanting 
eyes, low foreheails an<l Hat noses, and Roman.s and Goths 

thovmht them so hideous as to 
1)0 hardly human. Tliey seem 
to have live«l on horseWk, like 
the Scythians who invadetl 
Palestine in the time of Josiah. 
llalf-sjwage as they were, they 
seem scarcely to have been more 
cruel than their Aryan neigh- 
bours, and the name of Attila 
survives a.s a somewhat heroic 
figure in German legends. 

The Goths might have helped to keep the Huns out 
of Europe, had they been encouraged to make common 
cause with the Romans: but by this time the empire was 
divided between two brothers, Valentinian and Valens; 
and when the Goths approaclied Valens, saying that the 
Huns had driven them out of their settlements on the 
Danube, and asking to be allowed to settle on waste 
lands in Thrace, the emperor and his courtiei'S responded 
so harshly to the reejuest that the Goths lost all sense 
of friendliness to Rome. Two hundred thousand Goths, 
men, women, and children, were allowed to cross the 
river, but the children were taken away from their 
parents and sent to distant parts as hostages, while 
the officers who were commissioned to supply the new* 
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comers with food fed them with dog’s flesh and un- 
eatable meat charged at an enormous price. Tlie Goths 
took up arms, attacked the Roman army, and finally 
slew Valens at the battle of Adrianople, 378 a.d. They 
marched on to Constantinople, but had no means of 
taking a fortified city, and finullj' settled themselves 
in Illyria. 

The other emperor, Valentinian, had died some time 
before this and had been succeeded by his son Gratian; 
and Gratian chose as the ruler of the Eastern Empire an 
able young geneml named Theodosius. His own West, 
indeed, gave him enough to think of; for a usurper 
named Maximus had seized upon Britain and Gaul, 
and proved himself strong enough to conquer wliile 
Gratian did little but hunt. Gratian was murdered, 
and Maximus reigned in the West until he in his 
turn was put to death by Theodasius. who ruled as 
emperor of East and West from the death of Maxi- 
mus, 388, to 395. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 

The two sons of Theodosius, Honorius and Arcadius, 
succeeded him. Honorius in the west and Arcadius in 
the east. Both were weak and effeminate, and the 
real government was carried on by Stilicho, an able 
general, in the west, and a man called Rufinus in the 
east. But the great figure of the beginning of the 
fifth century is not a Roman, but a Goth — Alaric, 
king of the Goths, w’ho had conquered Valens and 
settled in Illyria. On the death of Theodosius Alaric 
(cas4) 
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invade.1 Greece, evaded Stilicho, and was eventually 
appointed ruler of the Illyrian tertUones under Ar- 
cadius. In 402 he invaded Italy and was defeated by 
.Stilicho; but Alaric was one of the generals who 
always retrieve their defeats. For the time he made 
a treaty with Stilicho. Honorius held public games 
to celebrate this victory, among other details a show 
of gladiators. But a Christian monk named Icle- 
machus climbed down into the arena and cried out 
to the audience that they were committing murder m 
allowing this cruelty. The mob stoned him to death, 
hut no'" other show of gladiators was ever held in 


Uome. 

Honorius, who was a contemptible person in every 
way, retreated with his court to Ravenna, which was 
surrounded by almost impassable mai'shes. He soon 
found that the Goths were not the only enemies Rome 
had to dread. 

The Vandals were at this time purely heatiien, and 
when they broke into Italy in 405, and overran it as 
far as Florence, their leader Radagiust bound himself 
by a vow to reduce Rome to a heap of stones, and to 
sacritice the senators upon the altars of the gods w’hom 
the Teuton tribes worshipped. Stiliclio drove him back 
from Florence, and the vow was not performed. The 
Vandals contrasted greatly with the Gotlis, whose con- 
tact with Christianity and civilization had greatly 
softened their roughness, and who, though doubtless 
they kept many of their heathen habits, were a better 
set of men than were to be found in many parts of 
the degraded empire calling themselves Christians. 

The more distant parts of the empire had by this 
time been left to themselves, Britain among the rest, 
and the western movement of tlie Teutonic tribes hod 
increased the migration of the Saxons and "English 
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from oversea to the east and south of our island. Tlie 
fact that the Bi?tons for three centuries had been de- 


fended by Roman troops had made them helpless to 
defend themselves, and over the greater part of Enfj- 
lan<l the only record of Keltic rule lies in the names 


of rivers and hills which 


have survived the Saxon in- 


vasions, and which belonjj to the Keltic tongue. 

In spite of Stilicho’s great feat in ridding Italy of 
Radagast ami the Vandals, Honorius had not the sense 


to see that he wjuj the only defence of the Western 
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Empire again.st the barbarians, and allowed him to be 
rnus'dered by his rivals at Ravenna. In liiisi fell the 
only man who could cope with Alaric. Alaric marched 
to Rome, and invested the city in 408. 

Rome hml never been besieged by a foreign enemy 
since the time of Brennus and the Gauls, and the 
Romans could hardly believe that they were actually 
surrounded by enemies. Alaric, indeed, had a right 
to \)Q furious; for not only had the Emperor Honorius 
not kept the terms which lie liad sworn to keep, but the 
foreign troops of Stiiicho, Gennan soldiers who were 
of kin to the Goths, found themselves pillaged and 
their families massacred in the cities of Italy. It was 
astonishing tliat Alaric was as moderate as he proved 
to be; but he pursued the siege till at last the Romans 
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found themselves with their food supplies cut off. a 
prey to famine and pestilence. It waV said tliat when 
a pajjan soothsayer announced that if the Romans 
would only sacrifice to the old gods of Rome, the 
Gotlis would have to raise the siege, many Christians 
of high position were inclined to yield, but the Senate 
showed the old Roman spirit, and announced that 
Christians they wore, and Christians they would re- 
main. Tliey had hoped for help from Honorius at 
Ravenna, but it never came. They sent an embassy 
to Alaric, and told him that if lie took Rome all the 
people of the groat city would rise up and fight hiin 
inch by inch. " The thicker the hay the easier mowed!" 
laughed Alaric. He was asked wimt ransom he would 
accept, and answered, “All the gold and silver in the 
city, all the valuables, and every ‘barlmrian’ slave in 
Rome." “What. then, do you leave us?" sjiid the am- 
bivssadors. “ Your lives.” replied Alaric. However, he 
was a man with more conscience than could be found 
among the courtiers of the contemptible Honorius, and 
finally he fixed a moderate ransom and led his troops 
away from Rome. But Honorius was too proud and 
too foolish to comply with the terms Alaric had made 
with Rome, and Alaric inarched against Ostia, the port 
which supplied Rome with food, and took it Thence 
he summoned Rome to surrender, and set up a rival 
emperor to Honorius, named Attalus. Attains proved 
to be disloyal to Alaric, and Alaric dethroned him. In 
110 Alaric was again at the gates of Rome, but this 
time there was no siege. The Gothic and German slaves 
within the walls opened the gates, and the Romans 
awoke on August 21, 110, to find the Goths in pos- 
aes-sion of Rome. Alaric allowed them to pillage what- 
ever they found except the churches — especially those 
of St Peter and St. Luke; but commanded them to 
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spare unarmed citizens and the ^rls and women who 
had devoted they lives to Christ under vows of con- 
secration. Otherwise they were allowed to work their 
will. 

After the sack of Rome, which lasted for five days. 
Ahiric went into Southern lUly, and was «;oin^j to 
lead his troops into Sicily when he wa.s preventetl by 
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a violent storm. Before he could carry out his plan, 
he was seized by sudden illness, and died at Co.senza. 
His soldiers impressed slaves to divert the coui-se of 
the river which runs beside the city, and buried Alaric 
in the river bed. Then they killed the slaves, so that 
no one should ever know his burial place, and the river 
flowed placidly over the bones of the conqueror of Romo. 

Before the century was over Rome saw itself twice 
more at the mercy of a wave of barbarian invaders. 
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Forty yeaiTs after the death of Alaric, Attila the Hud, 
at tlie head of an immense army, ov^jrran the whole 
of Europe from the Danube to the Seine. He was 
met by the Roman genenil Aetius, at the head of an 
allied army of Romaj^s and Goths, and was defeated 
at the battle of Chalons in 4-51. Attila went on to 
Ital}’, where he threatened Rome, but was iiiduceil to 
retreat on the intercession of Leo. Bishop — now callc<l 
Pope — of Rome. It is said that Attila was I'eminded, 
both by Leo and by his own friends, that Alaric had 
tlied very shortly after his com|Uest of Rome, and that 
this ha<l made him more ready to make terms. Attila 
himsrlf died suddenly two years later, in 453. 

'I'he third attack was from the Vandals, ii» 455, only 
four yeai's later than Attila’s attempt. The Vandals, 
under Genseric, had now taken possession of Sicily, 
Carthage, ami Spain, where they have given their name 
to the province of Andalusia. Invited by the Empress 
Eiidoxia, who had been commanded to marry the inur- 
<lerer of her late liuslmnd, the Vandals sailed to Rome, 
and disemlmrked at Ostia. Here Pope Leo with his 
clergy met them, ami persuaded the leader to give 
orders to spare thase who did not resist, and not to set 
the city on tiro. The Vandals, however, did so nuich 
damage that " Vaiulalistn” has thenceforth Wen a name 
for wanton destruction of beautiful things. By tliis 
time they no longer called themselves heathen, but 
Ariun Christians, though their Christianity chiclly 
consisted in persecuting Christians of the Orthodox 
party. 

During this period tlio Eastern Empire presented a 
curious contrast to the Western. When Arcadius died 
in 407 he left only young children; but happily the 
minister who was left in clmrge of them was an honest 
man and had regard to their interests. The boy, TUeo- 
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dosius II, was very young and somewhat weakminded; 
and in 414 the^eldest girl, named Pulcheria. a very 
clever and capable maiden, was appointed “Augusta” 
at the age of sixteen, and made regent for her brother. 
She pnxctically ruled the Eastern Empire for between 
forty and fifty years, first during her brothers minority, 
then as his counsellor, and finally, at his death, as em- 
press in her own right. While the Western Empire was 
dropping into ruins, peace and prosperity, with few ex- 
ceptions, reigned in the East under Pulcheria’s rule. She 
di»J not choose an emperor consort, though in her old 
age she took a worthy senator named Marcian as her 
nominal husband; she and her sisters lived as nuns m 
the imperial palace, so that it was like a monastery. 
From this monastery Pulcheria performed the duties 
of a ruler with steady industry and without personal 
ambition, giving her weak-minded brother the credit for 
the prosperity which was her work. She ought to be 
honoured among the most remarkable women of hi.story. 

At last, in 476, the lust Emperor of the West, a young 
man named Romulus Augustulus. found himself so in- 
capable of keeping onlcr in the few territories which 
still recognized the authority of Rome — wlicre fresh 
claimants for power were constantly appearing that 
he appealed to a notable German leader named Odoocer 
to help him. Odoacer was willing to take the iwwer, 
but had no desire to keep the young emperor ^ his 
nominal head; accordingly he persuaded Augustulus to 
resign his office, and sent the imperial robes and crown 
to the Eastern emperor, saying that one emperor was 
enough. Odoacer did not call himself by any other 
name than that of Patrician, or governor for the em- 
peror at Constantinople. . 

And this was the end of the Western Empire, and 

of Imperial Romo. 
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"The merchants of the earth weep over her, for no 
man buyeth of tlieir nierchnndise f.ny more; mer- 
cliaudise of ^old, and silver, and spice, and wheat, 
and cattle, and slieep, of lioi’ses, and chariots, and 
slaves, and souls of men. And the fruits wliich thy 
soul lasted after are gone from thee, and all things 
tliat were dainty and sumpt\ious are perished from 
thee, and men shall lind them no more at all.” 

Ilhistiative loadiiip: “A CVtJturion of the Tliirliuth,” and two 
following ehaptcis, from PueJe of Pook'a /Jill (Kipling). 


CHAPTER XLV 

THE RECilNNING OF THE NEW ORDER 

Xeitheh in the Eastern nor Western Empire was the 
force U> be found which was to bring about the civiliza- 
tion of a new Europe. The outlook was like a stormy 
sea under a stormy sky; Goths and Huns, Vandals 
ami Kelts, Greeks and Romans, Orthmlox and Arians, 
Pagans and Christiana were all seething together in 
wiki struggles, and if it had not been for the Church, 
which was like a strong wire giving strength to a 
cable whoso strands would else have parted, we might 
still he living in times ns wild as the early Middle Ages. 
It was Christian monks and clergy who lianded down 
Roman law to show rulers how to keep order, and 
Roman literature to hold up a standard of education, 
to civilize the new Europe. 

It would therefore be a great omission if we did not 
sketch briefly the great names of the Church from the 
time of Constantino to that of Augustulus. 

The flrst of these is Athanasius of Alexandria, to 
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whose memory the Athanasiau creed is popularly 
credited, though he had nothing to do with it; it is 
a production oi the Westei'n Church, not of the 
Eastern, and dates from a later time than his. He 
was present at Nicaia as a deacon, consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria in 326, banished from his see 
four times when his enemies had the ear of the Court 
of Constantinople, and recalled fi-om banishment four 
times before his death in 373. On one occasion his 
enemies actually kidnapped one of his flock and ac- 
cused Athanasius of having murdered him. showing a 
human hand as that of the murdered man. The friends 
of Athanasius were happily able to find and jn-oduce the 
man sound and unhurt. He is chiefly known as an \jn- 
compromising champion of tlie Orthodox Christian Faith, 
which he defended with such steady boldness that he 
gave rise to the proverb. "Athanasius against the 

world”. 

The three great Fathers of tl»e Eastern Church. Basil 
of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssji, and Gregory of N^ianzus, 
were bom towards the end of ConsUntine's reign; the 
two fii-st were brotliers, and all three were friends. Bjwil 
and Gregory of Nazianzus studied at Athens with Julian 
in tlieir youth; but he found them to >>c ardent oppo- 
nents when he attacked Christianity. All three weic 
disciples of Origen. Basil, in spite of very poor health, 
lived an ascetic life, and spent his time between writing 
in defence of his faitli, public work as a bishop, and per- 
sonal deeds of charity. Among his other works he 
founded a great hospital for lepei-s. He died in 379, 
the two Gregorys surviving him more than twenty 

years. 

A younger member of the same group, who was a boy 
when Basil was in full activity, was John, sumamed 
Chrysostom, or Golden-mouth, from his eloquence. He 
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wa« cliosen pntriarcli of Constuiitinople in 398, and was 
adored by his flock, and hated by ^udoxia, the wife 
of Arwidius. It is perhaps hardly surprising that she 
did not approve of liim, since he preached publicly 
against her, beginning one of Ids sermons on the Baptist 
thus, “ Again Herodias rages, again site dances, again 
slio demands the head of Jolui!” Eudoxia succeeded in 
getting him banished in 404, but his enemies found his 
letters so strong a power that tliey determined to send 
him to the solitudes on the etist of the Black Sea, where 
he would be cut off from iiW communication with the 
world of Constantinople. In spite of his failing health 
and of the bitter winter season they insisted on his 
removal at once, and he died on the journey, saying with 
his last breath, “Glory be to God in all things!” The 
year iii which he died saw also the death of Arcadius, 
whose children, I’ulcheria and Theodosius, in later years 
had Chrysostom’s body removed to Constantinople and 
buried with honour ns that of n Siiint, praying for the 
forgiveness of their parents for their conduct to him. 

We go back now to the Western Empire, where during 
the last half of the fourtli century Ambrose of Milan is 
the greatest tlgure in the Church. He was a layman, a 
popular governor of Liguria, much beloved by his people, 
but, though a Christian, he had, as was the custom at 
that time, delayed his baptism for a later period. He 
came to his chief city, Milan, where the Arians and the 
Orthodox were debating furiously the election of a 
bishop, whom both sides wished to bo of their party, 
and exhorted them to make peace together. Suddenly 
a child cried, “ Ambrose, Bishop!” the mob took up the 
cry, and though to become bishop was the last thing 
Ambrose desired, and he did all he could to avoid the 
honour, he was at lost persuaded by the emperor's order 
that it was the office to which he was called. His fame 
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as a ^eat bishop soon spread over Ibily; his power of 
ruling found plenty of scope in the Church of Milan, and 
he was an hon(^ired and trusted friend of Maximus, 
Theodosius, and Stilicho. Some of the customs which he 
introduced at Milan are kept up there to this day. He 
may be said to have invented the modern hymn, and 
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translations of some of his hyjnna, such as “ O strength 
and stay upholding all creation”, arc to be found in 
every modern hynmlx»ok. 

The most celebrated action recorded of Ambrose is his 
bold reproof of Theodosius when the latter had punished 
a riot at Thessalonica by a horrible min««icre. When 
Ambrose heard of the massacre he left Milan, and wrote 
to Theodosius to say that he would not celebrate the 
Eucharist before the emperor till he should do penance 
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for his crime. Theodosius, liowever, presented himself 
nt the chief church at ililan, hut wi^ met by Ambrose, 
who bade him depart, as polluted bj' innocent blood. 
Ei<;ht months later Theodosius humbly begged to be re- 
admitted to the Church, and this time AmbiX)se allowed 
liim to Uike his place as before, on condition that he 
passed an edict to the eftect that a condemned criminal 
should not be executed for thirty days after his con- 
demnation. 

A contemporary of Ambrose was Jerome, whose great 
work was the translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments irito I>atin from Hebrew and Greek. This trans- 
lation is known as the Vulgate, and is still used in the 
Roman Church. 

The most important name in the Western Church, how- 
ever. is that of Augustin, whom we can only touch on 
lightly for want of space. He was born in North Africa 
in 8o4. the son of a heathen father and of a Christian 
mother, and after a wild youth he wjus brought to desire 
better things. After many struggles he wjis praying 
alone in a garden wlicn lie lieard a child from a neigh- 
bouring house singing, " Take up and read ”, and he took 
the casual wonls jls a divine message. He took up and 
read St. Paul’s Epistles, and opened them upon a verse so 
suitable to liis needs that thenceforward he became one 
of tile most influential Christians of the Western Churoh. 
Probably no other writer lias had so mucli effect upon 
the theology of Christendom, or kept it for so many 
centuriCvS. He was baptized by Ambrose of Milan, and 
in 893 he was made Bishop of Hippo in North Africa. 
He was not infallible, and in dealing with the Donatists 
he sanctioned the principle that the Church might coerce 
erring consciences for their good — a mistake which 
brought about many troubles in after centuries. 

Three yeara after Alaric had taken Rome Augustin 
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wrote his greatest work, the City of God. It was 
written with two objects: one to prove tlmt the troubles 
of the time had^not been brought about because the 
empire had forsaken heathenism, the other to point out 
that however the cities of this world might rise and 
vanish, there was an Eternal City which would last 


for ever. 

For thirty-three years Augustin lived on at Hippo, 
and though he resided in an out-of-the-way part of the 
Roman Empire, during all that time he was by far the 
most important personage in the Christian Church. 
From far and near people came or wrote to ask him 
questions as to what ought to be done or to be believed, 
and his answers were almost always wise and gentle. 
The Western Empire was falling into rums, invaded 
here by Goths, there by Vandals, elsewhere by Saxons 
or Burgundians. The people who lived under the rule 
of Rome believed that Rome was eternal, and the state 
of things they saw made them feel tliat the Last Day 
must be near. They wrote to ask Augustin what he 
thou<rht. He told them that the La-st Day might be near 
or not. but that in any case they must act as if the 
world were going on. and do all the goo<l they could to 
other people. Then the Vandals, under Gensenc invaded 
and wasted Spain and crossed the Stnuts of Gibniltai 
into Africa. Many of the Spanish bishops and clcrp^ 
had fled into hiding; Augustin was asked whether this 
was the right course to follow now that the enemy was 
in Africa. Certainly not, he said, their duty was to their 
flocks, and they must either stay with their flocks at the 
risk of death or take their flocks with them mto hiding. 
He was as good as his word. The Vandals besiege 
Hippo, and Augustin did all he could to encourage h.s 
peopb to reaiat the invaders, working, wnting, and 
Lhorting to the laat. He died during the siege, in the 
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arms of his frieml Alypius, who lia<l been with Inm in 
the stormy days which ended by iliis conversion to 
Cliristianity. 

Turninj; back to tlio Eiust we must notice Cyril of 
Alexandria. His episcopate (412-444) began ill, though 
nfterwaixls he was deservedly honoured as a great arch- 
bishop. Many of the zealous Christians of the fifth 
century .scorn to have entirely lost the idea that Chris- 
tians had any duty to behave decently to heathens or 
Jews; and the beginning of Cyril's episcopate was dis- 
graced by a riot of the Chri.stians against the Jews of 
Alexandriii. Worse, however, was to happen. There 
was a pagan pradect in the city named Orestes, and 
an elderly lady named Hypatia, whose lectures on Neo- 
platonism were attended by crowds, and who was con- 
sidered by the Christians to be the mainstay of pagixnism 
in Alexandria, ami to support Orestes in his opposition 
to Cyril. A Christian mob, led by one of Cyril’s officials, 
seized Hypatia and put her to death under ciwimstances 
of horrible cruelty. Tlrere is no reason to supjxxse that 
Cyril was privy to the crime, but doubtless he had en- 
couraged the spirit which led to it; for Cyril, like many 
other champions of the Church at that period, had no 
notion that it wjus a duty to keep Iiis teinj>cr when deal- 
ing with heathens or heretics. Thi.s occurred in 415 A.D. 

Last of the great Churchmen of the century we com© 
to Pope Leo of Rome, whom we have already mentioned 
as braving both Attila and Genseric in the cause of his 
country. Under Honorius, hiding from danger among 
the mainhea of Ravenna, the Western Empire was already 
practically dead; but the name of Rome lived on as the 
8oui*ce of all law, authority, and order, and as the em- 
peror had deserted his post the Pope naturally steppted 
into it. Leo united the ideas of Roman and Christian 
authority, and he did his utmost to make the supremacy 
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of the see of Rome recognized both in East and W est. 
He claimed obedi^ce, but did not get it, from the see of 
Constantinople, ifbd may be said to have been the tii-st 
to lay the foundations of the Papacy of the Middle Ages. 
Tills, however, wo must remember, was the only human 
means by which barbarian Europe could have been civi- 
lized; had there not been one central authority recog- 
nized by kings and chiefs, the wild turmoil of the 
centuric-s which followed the fall of Rome might have 

husted far longer than it did. 

A.s Ambrose was the first hymn writer of the Church, 
Leo wjus the fii'st collect writer. Several of his collects, 
some of which are found in the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England, take us back to the troublous days 
of Goths, Huns, and Vandals. One ol them prays “ that 
the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by 
Thy governance that Thy Church may joyfully serve 
Thee in all godly ([uietnes-s Another bikes us back to 
days of slavery, praying that we may be neither sbiined 
with vices of our own. nor held in bondage by the sms 
of others”; and yet another reminds us of the days 
of triumphant heathenism, when it asks that " the hearts 
of the relxjllious may be 8 ub<lued to the trutli of the 

Gospel * 1 1 

For the new day was alreaily dawning. Alrea<ly 

Patrick was preaching Christianity in Ireland, Benedict 

was founding his rule in Italy, and liefore the century 

wa.s out Reinigius was to baptize Clovis the Frank and 

three thousand of his warriors at Rheims, and to found 

the Christian kingdom of France. 


cw> 
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Pdusium. 77. 

Perdiccas, 159, 160. 

Perga mum. 224. 

Pericles. 122. 123. 124. 

Perpetua. 235. 

Persephone, 57. _ 

Persia, 87. *<>7 *38. «40 ft., 230. 

Peter. St., 2ty 
Petronius. 210. 

Pharaoh, 20. 

Pheidias, 134. 

P» 9 ip. 13a. *38 

RMlippi, 191. 

^Ailislines. 49. 

Phccmcia, 40, 137 


Piets. 229. 

Pilate, 1^. 203. 2 o 8, 309. 

Pisistmius. 94. 

Pilhom, 46. 

PhiUtta. 121. 

PUto. 129. 133. 133. 

PImy. 233. 

Polycarp, 234. 

Pompey. i8i ff. 

Poppora. 2 s6. 218. 

Pothinus. 2^4. 

Pradoh.in bmperore, 228. 

Pnam, 52. 53, 

Prophets. 69 ff. 

Psamtik I. 78; III, iii. 
l^oleinics, 160. 

Pulchcria. 263. 266. 

I^unic War I, 170. * 7 *^ * 7 *. * 7 *' 

t 73 i *74. t 75 - 
Punt. 40. 

Pyrrhus, 167, *68. 

P)ihagoras, to6, 133. 

Q.irqar. 72. 

Quinctilis, 189. 
guinulius Verus, 207. 


K.^mses. 46. 

R.ichehtribes. 46. 

Radagast. 358, 259 . 

Ramesesl.45; ll. 4 S" 47 J 
Ravenna. 358, 259. 

Rcgulus. 170. 

Rchoboam. 64. 65. 
kemigius, 271. 

Reuben. 47. 


Rezon. 73 
Rome, I& 


jmc, .-irly, 94: Kings. 99: R«* 
public, 145; Empire. 1^; Customs, 

154« 

Rome uken by Oolbs. 260. 

Romulus. 96. 97* 




Sabines, 97. 

Salamis, 120. 

J^amaria. 7a. 73 « ^ . 
Samnitc War, 106, 107, 
Samson. 49. 

Sapor, 230. 

Sardis, 114- 
Sargon II, 73 ^ 5 * 

Sargon of Agadc, 30* 
Satraps. 112. 

Saul. 61. 

Scipio ^milUnus, 175* * 7 ^ 
Scipio Africanus. 173. * 75 * 
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i 


\ 


Scots. 239. 

Sc) ihians, 8r. 82. 

Sc'lcticus, 159. 

Semitic Racc. 15 ff. 

Seneca, 212. 

Son n AC hen b, 75, 76. 

SepluA^ml. t^c. 

Servile Wju, 183. 

Scsosiris, 20, 

Sc^crus Scpiicnius, 22B, 

Sexuis. 99» loo, 

Shaliako, 75, 78. 

Shalmanc/xT U, 721 IV, 73, 
Sh.imAsh-Sbumukin. 79. 

Sheol. 67. 

SbishAk. 65. 

Shum»f*Acatd. 30. 

Sibyl, 99. 

SiddarthA, 104. 

Sidon, 137. 

Sisygiunbis. 141. 

Soci.al War. 181. 

Socry^les, 127 ft 
Solomon, 

Solon, 93. 

Sp.ma, 52. 93, 124. 13 $, ia6, 137, 
130, 131. 

SpartAciis. 183. 

Stilicho, 257, 258, 259. 

Stoics, 176. 177. 

Slone Age, 13. 

Suevi. 229. 

Siiili. 181. 

Syria, 4a 

Tarpeia, 97. 

Tnrquinius Priscus, 98. 

Tarquinius Superbus, 90. 

Tarsus. 160. 

Tclcmachus, 258. 

Temple (JemsAlcm), 64, 85, aoi, 220, 
Terence, 176. [253. 

Tcrtulllan, 241. 

Teutons, t8o. 

Thebes, tgypl, 19, 78. 

Thebes. Greece, 88, 139 131, 132. 
Thcmistocles, ti6, 119, 120, 121. 
Theodosius I. 357, 267; II, 262. 
Therm^yk'e, 117, 118. 

Thirty Cities of Latium, 147. 

Thirty Tyrants, 126. 

Thoth, 28. 

Thothmes, 41. 

Tiamat, 3X 
Tiberius, 208, 209, 


Tiberius Gracchus, 178, 
Tiemo, 172- 

I'glafh PilcscT I. 58, III, 7> 
Tifhakah, 76, 78. 

Titus, 219. 220. 

Titus, Arch of, 221. 

Tiy, 42, 52. 

*lor(|UAtus. 154. 

I rajan. 225, 226. 

Irasimenc. 172. 

TrcbiA, 172. 

Tribunes, 149. 15a 

{>«). S*- 5J- 
1 ullia, 99. 
lyphon, 26. 

Tyre, 60. 141. 

Ulysses, 53. 

Ur, 30. 32. 

UtriApishtim. 33. 

Utsrah. 72. 

Valens, 256, 257. 

Valent inian, 236, 257. 
Valerian. 230. 

Valerius. 148. 

Vandals. 230. 254, 262, 269, 
Vi^rro (consul). 172. 

Vatican, 217. 

Vcii, 150. 

Vcrcingclorix. 186, 

X’espasian, 218, 219. 

Vestal Virgins, 155. 

Vesuvius, 22t. 

Virgil. 197. 

Virginias, 150. 

Viicllius, 209, 218. 

Volscians, 149. 

Xanthippus, 170. 

Xenophon. 127, 130, 131. 
Xerxes, 116 d. 

Xystus, 235. 

Zama, 173. 

Zealots, 219. 

Zebulon, 50. 

Zeno. 176. 

Zenobia, an 
Zenjbbabel. 109, 

Zidon, 40 
Ziklag. 62. 

Zilpah. Sons of. 46, 5a 
Zodiac, 32. 

Zoroaster. 102 ft 
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